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THREE PAPERS ON THE JUVENILE COURT" 





THE JUVENILE COURT IN RELATION TO THE 
COMMUNITY—AN EVALUATION 


ALICE SCOTT NUTT 


more than forty years ago of the 

first juvenile court, followed by the 
establishment of juvenile courts or spe- 
cialized procedures in dealing with chil- 
dren’s cases throughout the country, the 
juvenile court has occupied an important 
position in the community. 

The historical development of the ju- 
venile court is to many people a familiar 
story. The motivation behind the estab- 
lishment of the first juvenile court was 
undoubtedly the desire to remove the 
hearings of children’s cases from the un- 
desirable surroundings of the police 
courts and other courts in which cases of 
adults were heard. This change in the 
treatment of children was a great step 
forward. Yet almost immediately the 
new court found that the establishment 
of a separate court for the hearing of 
children’s cases would not in itself ac- 
complish the objective for which it had 
been founded—to help the child rather 
than to punish him. Court procedures 


S™= the establishment in Chicago 


t These papers are based on addresses made at a 
meeting of the Citizens’ Committee on the Juvenile 
Court, Chicago, Illinois, November 19, 1942. 


to be in keeping with the spirit of the 
new court had to be revised and adapted. 
The lack of clinical and social services in 
the community to meet the needs of the 
children dealt with by the court made it 
necessary for the court to develop these 
services as part of its own organization, 
or at least in close relation to it. Later, 
the fact that the court had developed 
social services within its own organiza- 
tion was the reason for its being made re- 
sponsible for the administration of the 
measures for the care and protection of 
the dependent child that were enacted 
early in this century. 

The original impetus of the juvenile 
court carried it a long way and had far- 
reaching results. The court played a ma- 
jor role in the application of the scientific 
approach to children’s behavior prob- 
lems. Through its extrajudicial activities 
—the probation service that it estab- 
lished and the child-guidance clinic care 
it sponsored—it focused attention upon 
the problems and needs of the individual. 
Thus the juvenile court made a major 
contribution—that of individualization 
—to the understanding and treatment of 
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the behavior difficulties of children. With 
this new approach came a new concept 
of the causation of delinquency. It be- 
came more and more clear that the delin- 
quent acts of some children are merely 
the symptoms of inner conflicts, that the 
acts of others have their roots in social 
and economic inadequacies and insecuri- 
ties in the family and community life, 
and that the acts of still others have their 
roots in emotional maladjustments that 
are fostered and intensified by environ- 
mental handicaps. 

Better understanding of the factors 
that underlie delinquent behavior re- 
vealed the need for individualized and in- 
tensive treatment through skilled clinical 
and case-work services. Continuing 
growth in understanding hes led to fuller 
realization of the importance of making 
these services available to parents, teach- 
ers, and others responsible for children at 
the first signs of the unacceptable behav- 
ior, or conditions likely to result in such 
behavior, rather than in the final stages 
of its development. As a result new serv- 
ices, both publicly and privately support- 
ed, have been established or existing 
services have been strengthened. 

Since the inauguration of the juvenile 
court more than forty years ago the 
structure of community organization for 
social services has changed greatly. Sig- 
nificant developments have occurred that 
affect the whole pattern of social services 
for children. Specialized services adapt- 
ed to the needs of individual children 
have been set up under both public and 
private auspices. Of outstanding impor- 
tance has been the rise of public welfare 
departments. Although these depart- 
ments, which have broad responsibilities 
for persons in need and specific responsi- 
bilities for social services to children, fol- 
lowed juvenile courts by many years, 
they were given great impetus by the 


enactment of the Social Security Act in 
1935. Many areas, especially areas pre- 
dominantly rural, are now served by pro- 
fessionally qualified child welfare workers 
on state and local staffs paid partly or en- 
tirely by federal funds. 

All this has a definite bearing upon the 
work of the juvenile court. Community 
resources offer greater variety and finer 
quality of service for social diagnosis and 
constructive treatment than was former- 
ly available. Therefore, it is no longer 
necessary for the court to encompass 
within its own organization the many 
services needed by the child with whom 
it deals. It has also become unnecessary 
to bring into court those children in 
whose cases social service rather than ju- 
dicial action is indicated. This progress 
in the child welfare field quite logically 
has resulted in efforts to evaluate and re- 
evaluate the juvenile court—efforts that 
place special emphasis upon the nature 
of the court’s function in the future and 
the character of its relationship to other 
agencies, particularly to the new public 
welfare department. 

The development of the juvenile court 
in the past has been in the direction of its 
becoming a social agency. Unlike other 
courts it has approached the problems of 
individuals through investigatory, clini- 
cal, and supervisory services. It has ad- 
ministered measures for the protection of 
children and has dealt with social prob- 
lems in which no necessity existed for ex- 
ercise of the judicial function. As a re- 
sult many people have come to regard the 
juvenile court as the appropriate agency 
to which children in need of care or mal- 
adjusted children should be taken: for 
help and treatment. Therefore, we fre- 
quently find the juvenile court accepting 
the conduct problems of very young chil- 
dren and making adjustments in many 
cases in which no official action is needed 
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—in some instances, in cases only indi- 
rectly related to child welfare. We also 
find the court performing police func- 
tions, such as dealing with neighborhood 
quarrels, keeping order, and enforcing or- 
dinances when children are involved. We 
find the court developing its own instru- 
ments for treatment, including the place- 
ment of children in foster-homes. Fre- 
quently, because the community expects 
it, we find the court attempting to as- 
sume the task of leadership for the pre- 
vention and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency and for even broader aspects of 
child care. 

This unchecked and undirected devel- 
opment has handicapped the juvenile 
court by placing upon it a multiplicity of 
activities constituting a load too heavy 
for any one agency to carry. In its at- 
tempt to carry this burden the court is 
further handicapped by virtue of the fact 
that as a court it encounters some unique 
difficulties and community attitudes. 

Since the time when the juvenile court 
found it necessary to set up its own pro- 
bation service to deal with children’s 
problems, concepts of causal factors in 
unacceptable behavior and delinquency 
and of adequate measures for their pre- 
vention and treatment have grown in 
depth and scope. Increasing recognition 
is given to the complexity of behavior 
problems and to their frequently obscure 
origin, as well as to their interrelation 
with economic and other social condi- 
tions. In order to give effective treat- 
ment, agencies must reckon with these 
factors. Here the juvenile court experi- 
ences difficulty. 

Despite its social aspects the juvenile 
court remains a court in its essential fea- 
tures. The way in which individuals 
come to the attention of the court, for 
example, differs markedly from the way 
in which the social agency receives its 


clients. The child is brought to the court. 
Very seldom does he seek its services of 
his own volition. Because of this his at- 
titude is frequently one of suspicion, re- 
sentment, and resistance. He may have 
a sense of guilt and be fearful or humili- 
ated or he may enjoy the attention fo- 
cused upon him, believing that he gains 
prestige because of his appearance in 
court. Certain procedures must be fol- 
lowed in all cases dealt with officially, 
which, although socialized, are still court 
procedures. The head of the court occu- 
pies a peculiar position. As a judge he 
deals with individuals in a judicial capac- 
ity. As the administrative head of the 
agency he directs a staff that deals with 
individuals in a treatment capacity. 
When the functions and mutual respon- 
sibilities of judge and probation staff are 
not clearly defined, this situation makes 
for difficulties in working relations. 

Although the general public empha- 
sizes the relation of the juvenile court to 
child-caring agencies when it looks to the 
court for their care and protection, it fre- 
quently tends to stress the juvenile 
court’s resemblance to other courts when 
delinquent children are concerned. The 
conception that associates the juvenile 
court with law-enforcement agencies may 
find expression in either one of two ways: 
the public may demand of the juvenile 
court quick and decisive action to get 
protection from the child or it may exert 
pressure upon the court to compel so- 
cially acceptable behavior on the part 
of the young delinquent. 

The atmosphere of authority thus cre- 
ated often makes it difficult to develop 
the kind of relationship between proba- 
tion officer and child that is essential for 
effective case-work treatment or for ad- 
herence to the case-work principle of af- 
fording the child an opportunity to de- 
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velop his own potentialities and so vol- 
untarily to modify his behavior. 

Some people admit the existence of 
these handicaps to case work in the juve- 
nile court but look upon them as chal- 
lenges to the court to improve the qual- 
ity of its personnel and to raise its stand- 
ards of work. This is sound enough in so 
far as it relates to functions of which the 
court cannot divest itself. But one may 
question whether the court should con- 
tinue to perform under handicaps any 
function that another agency can per- 
form without handicaps. Other people 
argue that authority has a place in the 
treatment of children’s cases. Upon this 
point sound research is needed, for as yet 
little is known as to how and when au- 
thority should be used. For the present, 
one may grant that there are times when 
authority is necessary. It is a question, 
however, whether court authority should 
create the setting within which whole 
categories of cases are dealt with—re- 
gardless of the existence of need for it in 
individual cases—or whether it should 
be used only as a tool of treatment in spe- 
cific cases, and then only when the need 
for its use in those particular cases is 
clearly indicated. 

Several trends are observable that 
promise relief from some of the situa- 
tions that have been described. Some 
courts are trying to limit their intake by 
discouraging the filing of complaints for 
trivial offenses; by recognizing that cases 
of dependency and neglect need not be 
brought into court unless problems of 
custody or wilful neglect are also in- 
volved; and by referring to the proper 
social agencies, at the point of applica- 
tion, cases in which the need is for the 
service of an agency other than the court. 

The growth of juvenile-aid or crime- 
prevention bureaus within police depart- 
ments is evidence of recognition by the 


police of their responsibility in the field 
of delinquency, namely, responsibility 
for using a socialized approach to individ- 
uals in the performance of police duties, 
for being constantly alert to community 
conditions likely to be productive of de- 
linquency, and for enforcing laws and 
regulations directed toward the improve- 
ment of such conditions. 

Growing public interest in problems of 
delinquency and increased understand- 
ing of the relation of environmental fac- 
tors to delinquency have stimulated ef- 
forts to take an increasing amount of re- 
sponsibility for the prevention of delin- 
quency away from the court and to 
throw it back upon the community. 
Nevertheless, much more needs to be 
done in clarifying the position of the 
court in the community. 

Those who believe that the juvenile 
court should function as a social case- 
work agency in the handling of delin- 
quency problems must be prepared to 
face several possible—even probable— 
developments. New concepts of the cau- 
sation and treatment of delinquency 
would require the juvenile court to dupli- 
cate the activities of most social agencies 
serving children. Yet to do so might 
cause the court to collapse of its own 
weight. The nearer the court approaches 
the status of a social work agency the fur- 
ther it must get away from the status of 
a court. It would, therefore, have to 
modify its structure and procedures to a 
considerable degree. It might even have 
to become an agency similar to the ad- 
ministrative councils of Sweden. The 
judge might have to relinquish his au- 
thority and give up his judicial function, 
eventually becoming the chairman of 
such a council. The development of the 
juvenile court in the United States may 
be in this direction, but this seems doubt- 
ful. As yet there is little indication that 
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we have considered giving up the court 
as one of our social institutions. 

In order that the juvenile court may 
continue as a valuable social institution, 
as distinguished from a social work agen- 
cy, the fact must be recognized that in 
common with every other social institu- 
tion the court has its limitations. It has 
a specific function that it can best per- 
form and an area within which it can 
operate most effectively. To that func- 
tion there are limitations and to that 
area boundaries beyond which it cannot 
extend itself without ceasing to be effec- 
tive or without encroaching upon the 
function or area of best operation of an- 
other agency. 

If limitations upon the juvenile court’s 
growth as a social case-work agency have 
not always been recognized, neither have 
its potentialities for development as a 
socialized court. If in the future the ju- 
venile court should realize its full possi- 
bilities in the judicial field, it would make 
an important contribution in the realm 
of court procedure. In few if in any 
states has jurisdiction in all types of 
cases involving children been vested in a 
single court. Generally it is divided 
among juvenile courts, domestic rela- 
tions courts, criminal courts, and pro- 
bate or chancery courts. Centralization 
in the juvenile court of jurisdiction in 
children’s cases would make possible the 
wider application of the socialized proce- 
dures that juvenile courts have worked 
out for the performance of such judicial 
functions as receiving complaints; de- 
taining or summoning persons essential 
to the proceedings; obtaining clinical and 
social facts through impartial fact-find- 
ing personnel; conducting hearings; ar- 
riving at diagnostic and prognostic opin- 
ions; rendering decisions and making or- 
ders essential to carrying them out; and, 
when necessary, enforcing such orders. 


The juvenile court operating as a so- 
cialized court would have responsibility 
for functions that are primarily judicial 
in nature. The juvenile court would have 
jurisdiction only over cases in which the 
circumstances of the child’s life or his ac- 
tions are such that there is need for tem- 
porarily taking custody of the child away 
from his parents or for permanently de- 
priving a parent of his rights; for ap- 
pointing a guardian, usually an agency, 
for a child who has no parents or respon- 
sible relative; for enforcing responsibility 
of adults toward children; for adjudicat- 
ing a controversy; or for taking official 
cognizance of the behavior problems of a 
child and in some instances adopting an 
authoritative approach to these prob- 
lems. 

With the juvenile court operating as 
a socialized court, public and private so- 
cial work agencies would accept without 
court commitment cases in which the 
need is for care and social services, not 
judicial action. Cases requiring court ac- 
tion they would accept, after court hear- 
ing and decision, when there was need 
for special types of care and for intensive 
and prolonged case-work services. 

Such division of field and function be- 
tween the juvenile court and social work 
agencies requires that future planning 
be based upon a total program of social 
services for children. Now, treatment fa- 
cilities of communities are often inade- 
quate, unevenly distributed, and in some 
fields entirely absent. In some areas ade- 
quate social services for children and 
families are lacking; in some, care for 
children away from their own home is 
more readily available to them than serv- 
ice in their homes; frequently there is an 
oversupply of care for certain types of 
problems and an undersupply for others. 
At present, areas predominantly rural 
and areas that have hitherto been unor- 
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ganized and without service are experi- 
encing rapid developments in the organi- 
zation of social services for children. Ur- 
ban areas and areas in which there have 
been a multiplicity and complexity of so- 
cial organization are proceeding more 
slowly in setting up public programs of 
broad, integrated services. 

Many, if not most, communities will 
need to experience growth along the lines 
recommended by the White House Con- 
ference in 1940. Such growth must in- 
clude provision for meeting the basic re- 
quirements of all families and children 
and the special requirements of those 
who suffer from disabilities and malad- 
justments. Especially is there need for 
preventive services to deal with early 
manifestations of neglect and delinquen- 
cy long before the point at which court 
intervention is needed. In many rural 
areas children’s workers in public welfare 
departments are giving case-work service 
to children in danger of becoming delin- 
quent as well as performing the adminis- 
trative functions relating to the care and 
support by local officials of delinquent, 
dependent, and neglected children. Some 
large urban areas, however, are still with- 
out preventive services, although in re- 
cent years the awareness of the necessity 
for them is growing. 

Planning in terms of a community- 
wide program of child welfare and of 
more specific definition of the functions 
of the juvenile court and of the adminis- 
trative social agencies gives increasing 
importance to the nature and quality of 
the relationship that exists between the 
court and the agencies. There must be 
mutual respect and confidence and a clear 
understanding of the part that each plays 
in the total program. There must also be 
understanding on the part of the general 
public of these functions and relation- 
ships. These conditions are essential if 


service is to be readily available to chil- 
dren and their families and with a mini- 
mum of referral from agency to agency. 
The service of each should be readily ac- 
cessible to the other. Each is playing an 
essential part in the solution of many 
social problems. By judicial order the 
court may make possible the change of 
environment for a child that is necessary 
to the agency’s carrying on effective 
treatment, or the agency may offer the 
specialized service without which the 
problem of the child before the court 
cannot be met. 

Court and agency each have a specific 
responsibility which the one must accept 
and the other must recognize. The court 
must view objectively and impartially 
situations involving questions of custody 
and of controversy and must safeguard 
equally the rights of the community, 
agency, and individual. It does not exist 
merely to confirm the plans made by the 
agency and to order them to be carried 
out. The agency must render specialized 
and professional services in its field and 
make this service available to the court 
as one of the resources of the community. 
It does not exist merely to carry out the 
orders and instructions of the court nor 
to be directed by the court in its case 
work with specific individuals. 

Much of the discussion regarding the 
place of the juvenile court in the child 
welfare field has had for its theme what 
should or should not be expected of the 
juvenile court. Something should be said 
of what should be expected of nonjudicial 
agencies if they are to carry increasing re- 
sponsibility for treatment services. If 
courts are not to deal with cases in which 
judicial action is needed, and if they are 
not to continue jurisdiction in cases that 
they have referred or committed to au- 
thorized child-caring agencies, then the 
agencies must be willing to accept their 
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full responsibility for receiving cases and 
rendering service within the fields in 
which they operate. In some instances 
they will need to expand their facilities; in 
others they will need to develop special- 
ized services within their field of work if 
children’s needs are to be met adequate- 
ly. For example, it is now urged that con- 
sideration be given to the placement of 
children with behavior problems in fos- 
ter-homes as an alternative to institu- 
tional care. It is also generally accepted 
that placement of children in foster-fam- 
ily homes is the function of a child-plac- 
ing agency and not of a court. Only too 
often, however, has the court that turned 
to the agency for such service in the cases 
of children with difficult behavior prob- 
lems been offered homes selected primar- 
ily for the care of dependent children. 
Finally, the court and the social agen- 
cies are only part of the community pic- 
ture. They can do their work only to the 
extent that they have the support and 
understanding of the entire community. 
Particularly is this important at present. 


With increased public interest and con- 
cern about juvenile delinquency under 
war conditions the pressures upon all 
agencies are likely to be especially heavy. 
Agencies must be adequately prepared to 
accept and discharge their responsibili- 
ties. More than at any other time com- 
munities need to preserve essential social 
services directed toward the prevention 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
Otherwise, many of our youth will suffer 
irreparable harm. This will not always 
be easy to do, for demands upon public 
and private funds, as well as upon serv- 
ices and skills, will be many and com- 
pelling. Individuals, agencies, and com- 
munities as a whole will need to think 
through clearly what they believe our 
American children need if they are to be 
prepared adequately to face the future, 
what we as citizens are trying to do in 
the various programs, and what we want 
to preserve for our children. 


UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
WASHINGTON 





PSYCHIATRIC ASPECTS OF THE FUNCTION OF 
THE JUVENILE COURT 


MAXWELL GITELSON, M.D. 


Y STATEMENT is a personal state- 
M ment based on an experience 
with the Juvenile Court which 
is much less comprehensive than that of 
Miss Nutt. It is the statement of a spe- 
cialist. As such, however, it is based on a 
familiarity with our local situation which 
extends back some eleven years. Its 
views may be an idealized overreaction 
to that local situation. But I give it to 
you nevertheless for what it may be 
worth. 

Psychiatry is primarily a medical art. 
As such it has its basic orientation to- 
ward the individual. Like the other med- 
ical disciplines it is concerned with the 
understanding of a given individual’s dif- 
ficulties, to the end of removing them and 
restoring and improving function. It 
may be argued that modern medicine has 
gone considerably beyond the narrow 
boundaries which I have outlined. Pub- 
lic health will immediately come to mind. 
It is true that in the field of organic medi- 
cine our scientific knowledge has enabled 
us to expand beyond our immediate con- 
cerns with the patient. It has become 
possible for us to exercise effectively our 
interest in the welfare of the community 
as a whole without prejudice to the indi- 
vidual patient who is ill with typhoid, or 
malaria, or the other diseases from which 
individual men suffer while incidentally 
exposing others. Looking upon the hu- 
man being, for the moment, as mecha- 
nism alone, it will be seen that it is im- 
material who injects the healing serum or 
who administers the quieting drug. These 
have their effects or fail in terms of their 


own properties and virtues. The situa- 
tion is fundamentally different in the 
field of medical psychology. Here the 
doctor is in his own person the instru- 
ment of healing. To the extent to which 
he is not fully committed in his obliga- 
tion to the sole interests of the patient 
who confronts him, to that extent his 
personal instrumentality as healer is in- 
jured, no matter what techniques he uses. 

The excursion which psychiatry has 
made into the field of mental hygiene 
would seem at first glance to vitiate my 
point. I must say that in my opinion the 
quarter of a century which has seen the 
development of this movement has failed 
to produce convincing evidence that the 
emotional troubles of man, in so far as 
they can be treated preventively as we 
now control typhoid fever, are to be sepa- 
rated from his economic and social ills. 
There is no aspect of mental hygiene, 
thought of as emotional hygiene for man- 
kind, which does not find itself to be an 
aspect of social hygiene, or social welfare, 
whichever term you may prefer. Our 
knowledge of psychodynamics and psy- 
chopathology most certainly must have 
an important bearing on a rational ap- 
proach to the problems of our society as 
a whole. But this is not the problem of 
the psychiatrist as a physician or of psy- 
chiatry as a healing art. And to the ex- 
tent to which psychiatrists engage them- 
selves with these problems they cease to 
be physicians and become more or less 
competent social scientists or public spir- 
ited citizens. 

Modern psychotherapy as an art is 
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based on the profound discoveries of psy- 
chology in the last forty years. During 
that time we have learned a great deal 
about what goes into the making of the 
individual human personality and about 
how it interacts with other personalities. 
We know much about “what makes 
Sammy run.” We know his impulses and 
drives. We know his expectations of him- 
self and his yearnings toward others. 
We know how these tend to manifest 
themselves in what we call his interper- 
sonal relations. It is chiefly because of 
our understanding of the dynamics of the 
spontaneous relationships between peo- 
ple that we have been able to develop 
techniques which, in the controlled inter- 
personal situation of physician and pa- 
tient, we call therapy. Custody and care 
have passed into the background of psy- 
chiatric interest. Treatment and recon- 
struction have become its spearhead. 
This is as true of the disease we call de- 
linquency as of other mental disorders. 

What has all this to do with the psy- 
chiatric aspects of the functions of the 
Juvenile Court? Other questions should 
be asked in this connection: What place 
are we to give the Juvenile Court in the 
social scheme? Is it to be looked upon as 
one of the institutions for social protec- 
tion as are the criminal and civil courts? 
Or is it to be one of the agencies for social 
betterment toward which a democratic 
order must move? All that I am about to 
say postulates the Juvenile Court as one 
of the integrated units of a social welfare 
plan. The psychiatrist, as a therapist, as 
a healer, can have no useful part in a 
setup that is primarily protective. The 
most that he can contribute in such a 
circumstance is that he may, as a snap 
diagnostician, serve as a highly special- 
ized detective to the end that justice, in 
its narrowest sense, may be served. 

To repeat, then, psychiatry as a useful 


art can really function only in a Juvenile 
Court setup which is an aspect of a total 
plan for social welfare. The psychiatrist 
cannot maintain an identity with the 
court as a punitive agency and preserve 
his function as a psychotherapist. 

Given the conditions which I feel are 
basic, we may now examine in positive 
terms what the psychiatric aspects of the 
Juvenile Court might be. Two large di- 
visions are to be considered which for 
convenience I shall call “intramural” and 
“extramural.” The former will refer to 
the role of psychiatry within the confines 
of the court and its detention home. The 
latter will refer to its role in respect to 
the probation system. 

My thesis is that a psychiatrically 
guided intramural setup should in prin- 
ciple operate as does a first-class observa- 
tion hospital for the mentally ill and 
that the attached probation system 
should in principle operate as does a 
first-class, individual, case-work agency. 
This presumes a “merit system” with 
professionally qualified personnel from 
top to bottom. Without this nothing is 
possible. As for the organization itself: 

1. There should be a reception service 
which should have primary discretion as 
to whether or not a given child should be 
immediately discharged to parents or fos- 
ter-home or detained for study. This is a 
most important point in the setup and is 
similar in function to the admitting 
room of a hospital. It requires an experi- 
enced and responsible staff capable of 
prompt and accurate judgment. Many 
cases can be spared the inconvenience 
and pain of even temporary detention, 
and of course considerable expense may 
be spared. 

2. The detention-home staff, apart 
from the actual housekeepers, should be 
composed of psychiatrically trained 
workers in numbers proportionate to the 
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possibility for careful observation 
throughout each day. (In a good psy- 
chiatric hospital twenty to twenty-five 
patients per doctor is a reasonable ratio.) 
Such a worker not only should be pre- 
sumed to be closely studying the person- 
ality of the patient and his capacity for 
and type of interpersonal relations but 
also should be working up the history of 
the case during the period of detention. 

3. There should be enough psychia- 
trists available to allow as many repeated 
examinations of cases as necessary. The 
psychiatrist assigned to study a given 
case should not simply conduct inter- 
views but should make personal, infor- 
mal rounds in the detention quarters for 
direct observations which could supple- 
ment those of the worker. This would 
make more meaningful the consultation 
of psychiatrist and worker on a given 
case. Despite the fact that the psychia- 
trist often exists on sufferance, finally, 
when he is consulted, the expectation is 
that he has the magic eye: see all, know 
all. However, the single interview as a 
valid instrument of diagnosis is a delu- 
sion. The case must be studied. 

4. The completion of the study should 
be followed by a staff conference on the 
findings and the disposition should be 
made on the basis of the conclusions of 
such a conference of competent experts. 

5. Such dispositions would include 
a) Elimination of certain cases because of their 

utterly bad prognosis, such elimination being 

effected through the referral of the case for 
final disposition by the legal authority of the 
court 


b) Advice to the legal authority as to appropri- 
ate guardian care, whether that be a foster- 
home or an institution 


c) Probation 


I have said nothing thus far about 
treatment. But I have implied it. Ac- 
tual reconstructive work whether it be 


directly through psychotherapy or other- 
wise has but limited opportunity during 
the period of observation. But some such 
procedure as I have outlined lays the 
groundwork for future treatment by the 
very fact that the punitive aspect of de- 
tention has been minimized. 

The great opportunity for treatment 
in the Juvenile Court setup is to be found 
in its extramural aspect. But this means 
a complete overhauling of the probation 
system. Essentially, as I have already 
stated, it means its organization as a 
case-work agency with workers qualified 
by training in psychiatric social work; 
supervisors qualified to guide them in the 
case-work angles of their jobs; psychia- 
trists qualified to consult with them at 
sufficiently close intervals to help them 
in the management of the central aspect 
of their therapeutic possibilities—name- 
ly, their interpersonal relationship with 
their patients; and, finally, in the most 
complicated problems, available psychia- 
trists competent to carry on major recon- 
structive psychotherapy. 

In this scheme of things I envisage the 
Juvenile Court, perhaps better known 
as the Juvenile Authority, as the hub of 
a reconstructive system which would ra- 
diate into decentralized probation areas. 
In such areas, it is conceivable, the pro- 
bation worker might have his headquar- 
ters. Located thus, it might be possible 
for him to become an intrinsic part of 
the local social setup; he would thus be 
not simply someone who comes around 
once a month to check up but someone 
always on the spot, his finger always on 
the pulse of the situation, always present 
to exert his living interpersonal influence 
continuously in an immediately indi- 
vidual way; and thus, finally, he would 
always be ready to step in at a critical 
moment which, unobserved and uncon- 
trolled, might breed disaster. 
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The suggestions I have made postu- 
late that the Juvenile Court is a social 
agency; they postulate its functions as 
primarily reconstructive and only inci- 
dentally adjudicative; they postulate its 
organization around a professional com- 
mittee of pertinent experts with a prop- 
erly qualified psychiatrist as chairman 
and among whom the legal authority 
would be only one; finally, my sugges- 
tions postulate a really serious attempt at 
dealing with the individual delinquent. 


It is only with the individual delin- 
quent that a psychiatrically oriented 
Juvenile Court can concern itself. The 
surrounding problems of the cultural 
and social milieu are not specifically and 
directly its concern. To economists, po- 
litical scientists, legislators, and men of 
good will belongs the burden of this more 
comprehensive responsibility. 


DEPARTMENT OF NEUROPSYCHIATRY 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 
CHICAGO 
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LEGAL PROBLEMS OF THE JUVENILE COURT 


S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


MONG the important legal prob- 
A lems presented by the establish- 
ment and administration of the 
Juvenile Court are: First, the character 
of the court, since it is a court of equity 
and not a criminal court; second, its use 
of the probation officer, both before and 
after a judicial determination has been 
reached, and third the resulting nature 
of the probation officer’s service to- 
gether with the source of his authority 
and the scope of his responsibility. These 
interesting and significant questions 
should be raised if a comprehensive view 
of the court’s work is to be taken. Be- 
sides, the meaning of the word “juve- 
nile” likewise presents difficult problems. 
Up to what age is an alleged offender 
against the law to be treated as a child, 
and at what age should the ancient atti- 
tude of the criminal law prevail? The 
court has been described as having super- 
parental authority, but recently the 
question has been raised of the condi- 
tions under which that authority should 
prevail over the authority of the parent 
when a clear issue is presented by differ- 
ences of judgment on the part of each 
and when there is no deficiency on the 
part of the parent, either in affection or 
in desire to care for the child. 

The following brief comments on each 
of these questions may prove of service to 
the student of the present status of the 
court in connection with which such high 
hopes were cherished at the beginning of 
the century. 

First, with reference to the character 
of the court and the conviction that it 
should be treated as a court of equity 


12 


rather than as a criminal court or as a 
court of general domestic relations, the 
authority for the statement that it is a 
court of equity may be found in the great 
Wellesley case (2 Russell 1 [1827]) and 
in Cases Heard in the House of Lords (2 
Bligh’s Reports [1828]), pages 124 ff." 

Second, with reference to the nature 
of the position of the probation officer, 
since 1911 it has been, at least in Illinois, 
clear that he is to be regarded as an offi- 
cer of the court, to be appointed by the 
court and therefore not selected by an 
administrative authority nor subject to 
the ordinary civil service procedures. 
The authority for this view will be found 
in the widely known case of Witter v. 
Cook County Commissioners, 256 Illinois 
616 (1912). In this case the Commission- 
ers of Cook County undertook, when a 
vacancy occurred in the position of chief 
probation officer, to fill this vacancy. 
However, the judge presiding over the 
court at that time, Judge Merritt W. 
Pinckney, resisted the authority of the 
commissioners and claimed the right to 
select the probation staff. This contro- 
versy was taken to the Supreme Court 
of Illinois and was decided by a divided 
court in favor of Judge Pinckney, Justice 
Carter and Justice Dunn dissenting from 
the majority view. 

The attitude of students toward this 
claim of authority on the part of the 
court will be greatly affected by their 
general attitude toward the civil service. 
The year 1911 was a very dark moment 


t Conveniently reprinted in Grace Abbott, The 
Child and the State (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1938), I, 15-29. 
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in the history of the county government 
of Cook County from the point of view of 
the County Civil Service. The chairman 
of the Board of Cook County Commis- 
sioners, Peter Bartzen by name, was 
ruthless in his attitude toward the civil 
service organization of the county. He 
was known as “Battling Peter Bartzen.” 
He had been elected after a bitter cam- 
paign, and it was understood that he 
would be ruthless in his treatment of 
those holding positions in the county 
government not selected by the faction 
of the Democratic party of which he was 
the leader. There was, likewise, a fairly 
widespread belief that the judiciary had 
been less corrupted by the selfish prin- 
ciples of the patronage system than the 
general administrative organization, and 
Judge Pinckney’s claim to select his staff 
in this way was acquiesced in by those 
who greatly desired to safeguard the 
court from the abuses of the corrupt 
political group. It is perhaps not in- 
accurate to say that the action has been 
generally acquiesced in and that from 
that time to the present the appoint- 
ment of the probation staff has been 
looked upon as an appropriate function 
of the judge of the Juvenile Court. It 
should be, however, kept in mind that 
the court is a highly local organization. 
There is no supervision of the court’s ad- 
ministrative activities. There are, there- 
fore, in Illinois, one hundred and two in- 
dependent tribunals with no over-all di- 
rection of such administrative activities 
as call for the services of a probation off- 
cer. It could well be argued, also, that 
the services of a probation officer should 
be distinguished into at least two groups; 
that those services rendered the judge 
before a determination is reached should 
be rendered by an assistant in whose 
loyalty, judgment, discretion, and abil- 
ity the judge has complete confidence. 


With reference to the services rendered 
after a determination has been reached, 
it is difficult to see the difference between 
them and the services rendered by the 
heads of institutions to which young per- 
sons found to be either dependent or de- 
linquent are committed; and no one has 
suggested that those officials be appoint- 
ed by the court. 

Third, the question of the appropriate 
age at which the young person shall be 
held criminally liable has within the fair- 
ly recent past been called to the atten- 
tion of the public in the notorious Susie 
Latimer case (362 Illinois 206 [1935]). 
Susie Latimer was a twelve-year-old Ne- 
gro girl who, in a moment of passionate 
resentment, killed an associate who had 
greatly offended her. The act was a hei- 
nous act, and that Susie Latimer was in 
great need of discipline and control—and 
under an older attitude of the law would 
have been thought punishable by the se- 
verest penalties—was the unanimous 
view of the public. She was poor and was 
therefore given the services of the public 
defender in office at that time in Cook 
County, the Hon. Benjamin Bachrach. 
He did not, however, plead infancy or in- 
capacity, and she was found guilty and 
sentenced for life to the state reforma- 
tory for women. 

Finally, there remains the question of 
the relative authority of the officer of the 
court as over against the authority of a 
parent in whose custody the child is 
found and of whose conduct no criticism 
can be alleged from the point of view 
either of offense or of commission. This 
problem was brought to the attention of 
the public by the Supreme Court of 
Washington in June, 1942 (In re Hudson, 
126 Pacific [2d] 765). The court at that 
time, it may be recalled, was confronted 
by the case in which there was a problem 
of an eleven-year-old girl “with a con- 
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genital deformity consisting of an abnor- 
mal growth of her entire left arm, which 
made the arm much longer and larger 
than the right arm and rendered it ab- 
solutely useless.” That case was called 
to the attention of the court by the girl’s 
older brothers and sisters who asked that 
the court, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of their medical advisers, 
should order the arm amputated. Both 
parents were alive—the father, an inva- 
lid, evidently dominated by a more vig- 
orous mother, who resisted strenuously 
the appeal of the child and her sisters 
that the operation be performed. There 
are seven brothers and sisters, six of 
whom are adult, and it is on their appli- 
cation for a writ of probation that the 
court obtained jurisdiction. In this case, 


again, the court was unable to arrive at 
a unanimous opinion. Five of the court 
of seven supported the plea of the mother 
and denied the order for amputation, 
while one agreed with the conclusion of 
the majority but not with the argument. 
Five concur in the opinion; one in the re- 
sult; and three dissent. The seriousness 
of the problem and of the response of the 
court is evidenced by the fact that it took 
the court twenty-eight pages to set out 
its various views. 


These are, briefly stated, what may 
be regarded as the most important of the 
legal problems of the Juvenile Court 
about which social workers should be 
concerned at the present time. 
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THE SOCIAL WELFARE NEEDS OF THE ARMED FORCES! 


COLONEL FRANCIS T. SPAULDING 


E subject which has been as- 
signed to me is ‘The Social Wel- 
fare Needs of the Armed Forces.” 
Being in uniform and considering myself 
a good soldier capable of taking orders, I 
assume that I should go through with 
this to the best of my ability. However, 
it scarcely seems right for me to talk to 
you as a professional group about your 
professional work, explaining what the 
problem is and how best to meet it. 
Rather, I am going to exercise some of 
the prerogatives of rank and change this 
around a bit so that I can tell you some- 
thing about the army of today, what is 
being done for that army by the army 
itself and various outside agencies, and 
let you draw your own conclusions as to 
what can best be done to supplement the 
present program. 

Let me tell you a little about the com- 
position of our 1942 army. Most of us 
base our ideas on the most recent data 
we have of a large American army, that 
of World War I. We forget that it was 
twenty-five years ago that this country 
first went to war with Germany and 
raised and trained that army. During 
those twenty-five years much has hap- 
pened in this country. We went through 
the “roaring twenties’—the greatest 
period of prosperity any country has ever 
had—and we followed that with the de- 
pression years of the thirties, when it was 

A paper read at the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Schools of Social Work in 
Detroit, January 30, 1943. Colonel Spaulding was 
unable to attend the meeting, and the paper was 
read in his absence by Major Ray L. Trautman, 
officer-in-charge of the Library Section, Education 


Branch, Special Service Division, S.0.S., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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finally made evident to all of us that 
more than the mere willingness or desire 
to work was necessary to get or to hold 
a job. 

In addition to many other changes 
which took place in the American way of 
life during those two decades, one of 
the most amazing advances was in the 
amount of education which the average 
American was able or willing to subject 
himself to. We find this reflected in to- 
day’s army, with the result that we have 
the best-educated army in the world— 
educated to an extent to which no army 
has ever been educated before. Let me 
give you a few comparative figures as 
between the army of World War I and 
the army of 1942. In World War I only 
20 per cent of the draftees had gone be- 
yond grade school, while today this 
figure has jumped to 67 per cent. The 
percentage of high-school graduates has 
jumped from 4 per cent in World War I 
to 25 per cent today, and the percentage 
of college graduates has been nearly 
tripled. This means a better-educated 
army today, and it poses a new problem 
of how best to handle the situations which 
arise, because we find that in many in- 
stances the men’s reactions vary accord- 
ing to the amount of education which 
they have had. 

Let us consider this 1942 army from 
another angle—that of family makeup. 
In stating these percentages and figures I 
want particularly to emphasize that they 
are approximate figures only and that 
they are not official. They indicate 
trends and not final conclusions. 

During the last quarter of 1942 sur- 
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veys revealed that about one enlisted 
man in four was married. This is a con- 
siderable increase over the proportion 
of married enlisted men only six months’ 
earlier, when approximately one in six 
was married. Part of this increase has 
come about through the induction since 
the spring of 1942 of a large number of 
married men, most of whom had married 
during the year prior to induction. In 
addition, many men have married since 
their induction. With the drafting of a 
large number of eighteen- and nineteen- 
year-olds, it is expected that the propor- 
tion of married men in the army will tend 
to decrease, especially since this will 
probably defer, for a time, the drafting of 
married men. 

Even though the drafting of married 
men with children has not yet taken 
place on a large scale, approximately one- 
fourth of the married enlisted men have 
one or more children. Four-fifths of these 
have only one child. Most of the men 
who have children were married before 
induction, but a constantly increasing 
number of those married after induction 
are now expecting children—approxi- 
mately 15 per cent—and in most in- 
stances this will be their first child. The 
great majority of those wives expecting 
babies are seeing a doctor regularly; and 
a similar large majority are planning for 
the baby to be born in a hospital. 

Nearly half the wives of married en- 
listed men are employed, of those with 
children this included approximately 36 
per cent. Employed wives with younger 
children tend to leave the children with a 
relative or, less frequently, to have a 
servant take care of them. More than 
half those with children over ten years 
of age reported that the children were 
taking care of themselves. 

These figures, I think, will give a back- 
ground picture of today’s army. They 


emphasize the fact that, although Selec- 
tive Service has in the main operated to 
preserve the family life of the nation in- 
tact, to the greatest extent possible, 
there is a sizable number of men in the 
service with dependents, and it is this 
group which is the potential source of 
social service problems. 

In order to meet the fiscal side of these 
problems certain services have been es- 
tablished which, of course, are available 
to all men in the service, whether married 
or single. National Service Life Insur- 
ance, handled through the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, offers the cheapest and 
safest life insurance available. It cannot 
be too strongly stressed as a “‘must’’ for 
all personnel in the service, yet there are 
many who do not take full advantage of 
it. This may be due in part to the carry- 
ing of insurance which was taken out in 
civilian life, but, even so, some adjust- 
ment of policies should be worked out so 
that the government insurance may be 
carried. The Soldiers and Sailors Civil 
Relief Act of 1940 suspended the enforce- 
ment of certain civil liabilities of persons 
in the military service. It applies to com- 
mercial life insurance policies up to five 
thousand dollars and can be invoked if 
necessary or advisable. 

Allotments and allowances, handled 
through the War Department’s Bureau of 
Dependency Benefits, are probably as 
well known to you social workers as to 
any group in the country. You may be 
interested to know that through Decem- 
ber, 1942, more than a million and a half 
applications had been received and more 
than 85 per cent of these had been ap- 
proved. 

To create a good soldier, not only 
must a man be satisfied in his mind that 
his family is as well provided for as pos- 
sible, but his morale must be excellent. 
Morale is one of those intangible items of 
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personal equipment which is the out- 
growth of many phases of army training 
and life. It is based on pride in self, or- 
ganization, and country and is a mark of 
good leadership. An understanding of 
what one is fighting for and a deep belief 
in the worth-whileness of this is an essen- 
tial component. When Oliver Cromwell 
was asked what kind of soldier he would 
choose, he replied, ‘Give me the man 
who knows that for which he fights and 
loves that which he knows.” General 
MacArthur has emphasized the fact that 
men, not money, will win this war. He 
has further stated that the morale of the 
men is more important than their equip- 
ment. The army has long recognized the 
necessity of morale-building through 
systematic planned programs, and, with 
the expansion of our army, a special di- 
vision was created “‘in order to assist the 
Chief of Staff in maintaining a high state 
of morale and to develop the many as- 
pects of morale arising during emergency 
or war.” This division is known as the 
Special Service Division. It should not 
be confused with the Army Specialist 
Corps, which was abolished last Novem- 
ber. While the Specialist Corps was in 
existence, the Special Service Division 
was enriched by the addition of many of 
its officers, some of whom were later re- 
commissioned in the Army of the United 
States. In general, the Special Service Di- 
vision may be said to be concerned with 
the off-duty activities of the enlisted men 
—recreational, informational, and educa- 
tional in nature. It covers such activities 
as library service, films and movies, radio 
programs, Yank and camp newspapers, 
camp theatricals, athletic programs, and 
educational opportunities, either in group 
instruction or on an individual basis of 
correspondence and university extension 
courses. , 

I should like to devote a little extra 


time to the Special Service Division and 
its activities. I get awfully excited about 
this division and the job that it is doing, 
partly because I am part of it but par- 
ticularly because I have seen the progress 
which it has made under the forward- 
looking, stimulating leadership of its 
director—Brigadier General Frederick 
H. Osborn. 

The Special Service program goes far 
beyond mere entertainment. It extends 
into carefully developed fields of informa- 
tion and education and operates upon a 
scale that has not been approached by 
any other army or in any other war. 
Why, you may ask, is it necessary to 
provide so complete a program? There 
are several reasons. 

First, we have a larger army than ever 
before in our history. And no matter 
how aggressive our strategy it is not pos- 
sible to have all our men in action all the 
time. In fact, it has been said that war is 
10 per cent violence and go per cent 
monotony. It is this monotony that can 
easily undermine an army’s fighting 
spirit, and it becomes a job of Special 
Service to see that this monotony is re- 
lieved so that a soldier’s time can become 
a force for good instead of a source of 
evil. 

Not only do we have a larger army 
than ever before, but, as I have already 
told you, we have a better-educated 
army. This higher level of training will 
greatly contribute to victory. But it also 
means that we have a more thoughtful 
and a more critical army than ever be- 
fore. It has more questions on its mind. 
It wants to be fully informed about the 
war it has been asked to fight. Its ques- 
tions, if properly answered, will lead to an 
understanding of the justice of our cause 
and.to that moral determination waich is 
unbeatable. -- ’ 

_ _ In order to answer these questions we 
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must first know what the men in the 
army are thinking about. To guide its 
course and to check its results, Special 
Service has an entire branch devoted to 
scientific research, a branch operated by 
one of the foremost groups of research 
sociologists in this country. They con- 
duct field studies, from which many of 
the figures which I have already used 
have been drawn. Through these studies 
we know the strong points and the weak 
spots. And by knowing them we can 
shape our programs accordingly. For 
instance, by knowing the radio listening 
habits of our men we can prepare our 
short-wave program so as to gain the 
largest possible audiences; by under- 
standing their attitudes toward our 
allies and our enemies we can more ac- 
curately produce our orientation films so 
that they will fulfil their purpose; by the 
simple fact of knowing that the use of a 
camp library is largely dependent upon 
the location of that library, we are en- 
abled to increase the number of readers. 

So that is what we do with research: 
we use it to guide our activities. These 
are of three kinds: (1) information, (2) 
recreation, and (3) education. In each 
case all the materials and equipment are 
designed and prepared by Special Serv- 
ice. I shall tell you something about each 
of them. 

Soldiers must know why they are 
fighting. They must understand the 
nature of their enemies and their allies. 
They must know something about the 
countries where they may find them- 
selves, and they must be kept abreast of 
current developments so that they will 
better understand the part that each one 
is playing in a war that is complex in its 
nature and whose front lines stretch en- 
tirely arownid-the world: 

We have thrée principal mediums by 
which we can make:this information 


available—movies, radio, and the printed 
word. 

By means of a series of motion pictures 
produced by the film unit of Special Serv- 
ice we are making clear to our troops the 
causes and the background of the war. 
This series of seven films is entitled 
“Why We Fight” and is limited at pres- 
ent to showings to the military only. 

In the field of radio Special Service it- 
self writes and produces all the many 
broadcasts which, by means of short- 
wave in co-operation with the Office of 
War Information, are sent daily to our 
troops all over the world. These broad- 
casts provide the soldier with the things 
he wants to hear from home—authentic 
news and top-flight entertainment. By 
means of thirty programs a week, record- 
ed on phonograph records and sent 
abroad, the soldier—whether he is in 
Alaska, New Zealand, or India—can 
hear the program he enjoyed at home, 
featuring Jack Benny or Kay Kyser or 
Dinah Shore or many other radio favor- 
ites. 

Some of our projects employ the 
printed word. Yank is the army news- 
paper, published weekly by Special Serv- 
ice, whose circulation is rapidly spreading 
all over the world. Like the radio, it, too, 
brings the soldier news from home and 
keeps him informed about the progress 
of the war. To secure this news, Yank 
not only uses all the commercial news 
services but also has twenty-four of its 
own correspondents reporting from every 
fighting front. 

The modern soldier’s greatest thirst is 
the thirst for news. In army posts, 
camps, and stations in this country and 
abroad there are published more than 
seven hundred camp newspapers. These, 
toa, are under the supervision of Special 
Service. To the editors of these news- 
papers, every week we send material for 
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their assistance. If they are overseas, 
they receive news from us by cable every 
day. In addition, they receive America’s 
seven most popular comic strips for re- 
production. 

The weekly ‘“Newsmap” is another 
feature. It is prepared by experts in our 
orientation and publications section. Its 
purpose is to provide the basis for a 
weekly discussion between the company 
commander and his men, ir one hour of 
training time, about the week’s news. 
To give you some idea of its popularity, 
let me note that forty-five thousand 
copies are distributed each week and that 
this circulation is increasing at the rate 
of one thousand copies a week. 

The smallest pieces of printed matter 
produced by Special Service are its in- 
formation manuals or guides to foreign 
countries. However, they have a big job 
to do. Just the right size to fit a soldier’s 
breast pocket, they are written to give 
him a background of the geographic, 
economic, and social aspects of the 
people in a foreign land among whom he 
will be stationed. Most friction between 
the peoples of different countries, dif- 
ferent races, and different languages is 
due to simple misunderstanding, to ig- 
norance of the other fellow’s customs, 
habits, and points of view. By means of 
these pocket guides we hope to reduce 
such friction to a minimum. 

At the end of each guide is a glossary 
containing the most commonly used 
phrases in the language of that country. 
These are used in conjunction with 
special language phonograph records, 
prepared by the Education Branch of 
Special Service, so that any soldier is able 
to learn the fundamentals of a strange 
tongue both by eye and by ear. When 
this war is over, more Americans than 
ever before in our history are going to be 
able to make themselves understood in 


some language other than English. What 
a vital importance this may have for 
winning friendship for America all over 
the world! 

Special Service is also responsible for 
the actual buildings where much of the 
recreational program is carried out— 
service clubs, guesthouses, field houses, 
day rooms, etc.; these buildings are 
erected by the engineers, of course, but 
it is Special Service that establishes all 
policies, that helps to design them, fur- 
nishes and supervises them. We also es- 
tablish the qualifications and make avail- 
able funds for the payment of hostesses 
and librarians. 

The division distributes an enormous 
amount of athletic equipment and stimu- 
lates the playing of recreational games. 
It organizes amateur _ theatricals. 
Through the Army Motion Picture Serv- 
ice it operates nearly 700 theaters with 
4,600 separate programs a week and an 
annual attendance, right now, of more 
than 120,000,000 men. Special Service 
has also established the overseas motion- 
picture service circulating 16-mm. fea- 
ture pictures by means of ten libraries 
throughout the world. So that, today, 
the chances are that a soldier overseas 
can see Hollywood’s newest feature pic- 
tures just as soon or sooner than you can 
see them yourselves. 

Right here, I think, is the proper place 
to pay tribute to the work of such civilian 
agencies as the U.S.O. in providing recre- 
ational opportunities to servicemen. 
Their prime function in this respect is to 
provide entertainment in civilian centers. 
In addition, a subsidiary of the U.S.O., 
called ‘“‘Camp Shows, Inc.,’”’ is respon- 
sible for touring programs of live talent 
to camps throughout the country. The 
Special Service Division in Washington 
and Special Service officers in the field 
are responsible for liaison and co-ordina- 
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tion of all Red Cross and U.S.O. ac- 
tivities. 

I previously mentioned that today we 
have the best-educated army in the 
world. I should now like to add that 
never before has any soldier in any army 
had offered to him the educational facili- 
ties that are now made available through 
Special Service. 

The Army Institute was established by 
Special Service last winter at Madison, 
Wisconsin. It is well on its way to be- 
coming the biggest school in the world. 
It makes it possible for any man in his 
off-duty time—at home or abroad—to 
prepare himself for promotion or for 
officer training and to train himself for a 
good job in civil life. More than seventy- 
five colleges and universities are co- 
operating by crediting the courses to- 
ward graduation, and there are more than 
five hundred courses for a man to choose 
from. The Basic Army Institute courses 
cost only two dollars each—certainly the 
biggest bargain in education ever offered! 

Many men find particular comfort, 
instruction, and recreation in books and 
magazines. The army wants them to 
have the same opportunities as, for in- 
stance, the men who want to see movies. 
Special Service takes care of that little 
job by running the biggest of all library 
systems, with more than ten million 
books in two thousand camp libraries. 
New books are added at the rate of five 
million a year. And, if a post is too small 
to have a permanent library, Special 
Service sends a traveling library to it. 

And now there is still one question that 
remains to be answered. I have told you 
about the rather far-reaching program of 
Special Service. But you will want to 
know how, and by whom, this program 
is carried out. 

The answer is that Special Service 
operates, just like any other staff divi- 


sion, through the chain of command. 
There are no Special Service officers 
commissioned as such, its personnel be- 
ing drawn from the various arms and 
services. Throughout the field the 
Special Service officers are likewise drawn 
from these same categories and are ap- 
pointed by commanders for duty on their 
staffs in exactly the same way as any 
other staff officers would be appointed. 

Thus, there are Special Service officers 
on duty at the headquarters of every 
service command and in every post, 
camp, or station. In the ground forces 
there is a specified table of organization 
for these officers covering the headquar- 
ters of the army, corps, division, and 
regiment. The air forces, similarly, have 
a table of organization based on their 
tactical setup. Today there are well over 
twenty-five hundred officers and four 
thousand enlisted men, exclusive of those 
in the overseas units, who carry out the 
program of Special Service. 

Another special staff officer who is also 
vitally concerned with the morale of the 
enlisted men is the chaplain. He, “as a 
member of the special staff of the Com- 
manding Officer, is his logical consultant 
in all matters pertaining to public reli- 
gious observances in the command and in 
matters involving morale, morality, and 
character building.” Many matters 
which affect morale are common to both 
the chaplain and the Special Service 
officer, yet neither is an assistant to or 
under the command of the other. Co- 
operation in effort, mutuality in approach 
to problems, and reciprocity in pro- 
cedures are required of both for good 
team work. The chaplain’s main re- 
sponsibility is the spiritual guidance of 
the men, but his intimate contacts with 
them give him a real insight into their 
temporal needs as well; and the necessary 
team work between him and the Special 
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Service officer, as well as with other wel- 
fare activities, exists to a marked degree 
throughout the service. 

Army Emergency Relief, established 
by the War Department, consists of a 
fund made up by voluntary contribu- 
tions. From it money may be borrowed, 
either to be repaid later or to be regarded 
as an outright grant in unusual circum- 
stances. The Army Emergency Relief 
also maintains a service to assist in se- 
curing pensions, compensation insurance, 
and allotments. Army Emergency Re- 
lief is represented by an officer in each 
post, camp, or station so that assistance 
may be extended quickly where it will do 
the most good. 

The most important outside agency 
associated with welfare work for enlisted 
men is the American National Red 
Cross. The Red Cross has official status 
in that it was created by act of Congress 
and its specific functions are detailed in 
Army regulations. In addition to the de- 
tailed service which it conducts the 
Red Cross is the main channel of contact 
between the men in the service and in- 
quiring friends, relatives, or agencies. 
You who are working in social welfare, 
I am sure, know all about the Red Cross 
and how it functions, so that I do not 
need to give you any details of its opera- 
tions. 

I have tried to give you a picture of 
what some of the many component parts 
of the army today are. I have tried to 
touch briefly on the many agencies both 
within and without the army which con- 
tribute to the welfare of the enlisted man. 
Some I know have been omitted—maybe 
others have been overlooked. In either 
case it is not intended to indicate lack of 
interest in what they are doing but is 
largely because they seemed to me to 
have less close contact with our particu- 
lar interests at today’s meeting. One of 


these I should just like to mention to in- 
dicate that we are aware of the problem, 
and that is the matter of psychiatric 
screening at Selective Service and again 
at the induction centers. The army is 
doing what it can to meet this problem 
adequately, but all the available help 
from private agencies is needed to really 
control that situation. 

Well, now, what does this all add up 
to? First and foremost, I think, it points 
to the fact that the army is trying to care 
for its own, rather than leaving the job 
to unco-ordinated handling by a variety 
of outside agencies. Second, it empha- 
sizes the fact that even though three- 
quarters of the men now in the army are 
single, the remaining one-quarter—the 
married men—in an army as large as ours 
is today is enough of a group to be a 
really potential source of “social service 
needs.” This army of ours is a civilian 
army. By that I mean that, contrary to 
the practice in the dictator countries 
where military training is compulsory, 
here we develop an army only when 
faced with an emergency such as the 
present war. When men are drawn into 
the military from civilian life with the 
expectation of going back to civilian life 
soon again, they are primarily concerned 
with civilian affairs—they do not have 
a militaristic point of view. And they 
are pretty likely to have the same prob- 
lems as they would have had in civilian 
life because they are a cross-section of our 
everyday American community. But I 
do believe that in very short order, as the 
selectee becomes thoroughly inoculated 
with the phrase “‘you’re in the army 
now,” his civilian personality goes into a 
state of suspended animation. This 
phrase—“You’re in the army now’— 
typifies something more than just being 
in uniform, subject to military disci- 
pline. It relieves most men of a feeling 
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of responsibility. In the army you do 
what you are told to, and for a private 
there are so many men above him to tell 
him just this that it would not be sur- 
prising if he lost forever the ability to 
accept responsibility. But this does not 
mean that none of these men ever want 
responsibility again; it merely means that 
while they are in the army they have, so 
to speak, nothing to worry about—ex- 
cept, of course, being on time for meals 
and formations and passing inspections 
to the satisfaction of their superiors. 

As far as the individual soldier’s per- 
sonal needs are concerned, this is all 
right. He is issued his clothing (whether 
it fits or not); he is provided with three 
“squares” a day; he is marched in forma- 
tion to school or training place and there 
told what he is to learn. But it does not 
take care of his family back home, par- 
ticularly if they are waiting for an al- 
lotment of pay or a supplementary 
allowance. 

Going back to those surveys from 
which I quoted earlier, it seems that the 
men themselves are aware of these prob- 
lems. Married men who were asked for 
any suggestions that could be used to 
help their wives and children submitted 
comments which clustered about two 
main topics: (1) possible means of pre- 
serving closer contact between the soldier 
and his family and (2) suggestions relat- 
ing to the care of his family during the 
soldier’s absence. Approximately 60 per 
cent of the men who contributed com- 
ments suggested that closer contact with 
the family should be facilitated. These 


suggestions relate directly to the condi- 
tions applying to the individual soldier 
and have to do more with military con- 
trol, location of camps, housing facilities, 
and furloughs. 

But nearly half the men who com- 
mented also expressed anxiety over the 
financial security of their families during 
their absence. Most of these suggestions 
related to those governmental services 
which I have already referred to; others 
asked for special considerations which 
are not always possible to put into effect. 
Basicaliy, though, they all point to the 
need for reassurance, both to the man in 
the service and to his family, that pro- 
visions do exist to care for just such situa- 
tions of need if they do arise. Both pub- 
lic and private welfare agencies stand 
ready, I am sure, to supplement where 
necessary any aid given by the govern- 
ment. To know where the limits of this 
aid are and where the outside agencies 
should step in requires a thorough knowl- 
edge of the existing facilities. And, in 
addition to this knowledge, every effort 
should be made to co-ordinate the work 
of existing agencies, to avoid duplication 
and seemingly unnecessary investiga- 
tions and home visits. 

Anything which your schools can do 
to contribute to these two major points— 
thorough knowledge of existing facilities 
and co-ordination of effort of all in- 
terested agencies—will indeed represent 
a splendid contribution to the social serv- 
ice needs of the men in the armed forces. 


War DEPARTMENT 
WaAsHINGTON, D.C. 
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FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AND THE CONTRACT SYSTEM: 
BACKGROUND AND SOME CURRENT PROBLEMS 


IRVING RICHTER AND SARAH GINSBERG 


contracting of work is a common 
practice in American industry. 
Contractors generally perform a 
useful and necessary function in produc- 
tion, and many contractors are respon- 
sible businessmen and considerate and 
fair employers. The contract system, 
however, is subject to various abuses. 
Historically, it has been associated with 
the worst kind of labor exploitation in 
this country; it has been used to under- 
mine American labor standards; it has 
been repeatedly utilized by manufac- 
turers as a method of evading responsi- 
bilities under labor-union agreements 
and of evading the regulations of state 
and federal labor legislation. Today it is 
again being used on a large scale as a 
means of avoiding compliance with the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and other 
recent labor legislation. 


CONTRACTING IN THE WOMEN’S 
GARMENT INDUSTRY 


There is perhaps no better example of 
the abuses which may follow in the wake 
of the contract system and of the diffi- 
culties of eradicating them than that 
furnished by the women’s garment in- 
dustry. The large numbers of Jewish 
immigrants from eastern Europe who 
came to this country between 1879 and 
1889 formed the basis of the contract sys- 
tem in this industry. The abundant and 

t The Anti-contract Labor Law of 1885 made 
it unlawful to import foreign labor under contract 
(United States Acts of 1885, chap. 164). This law 
was passed in response to widespread criticism of the 


padrones and other labor-recruiting agents, who had 
brought thousands of laborers into the United 
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cheap labor supply furnished by these 
Jewish immigrants, coupled with the 
ease of entering the business (in which 
but little initial capital was needed), en- 
couraged the development of a large 
number of small contract shops. The 
surplus of contractors enabled the manu- 
facturers to bid one contractor against 
another in order to get their work done 
at the lowest possible price. The con- 
tractors, not having adequate financial 
backing and being dependent upon the 
manufacturers or jobbers for their con- 
tinuation in business, were in no position 
to combat the pressures brought upon 
them. Their only recourse was to pass 
the burden along to their workers. The 
result was sweated labor.’ 

The sweatshop conditions in the con- 
tract shops of the garment industry have 
been described at length and many times. 
The overcrowded, unventilated shops 


States from Italy and southeastern Europe between 
1864 and 1885 by advancing their passage and then 
“farming out’’ the laborers at miserable wages and 
as strike-breakers to work out their indebtedness 
(U.S. Senate, Report of the Committee on Education 
and Labor upon the Relations between Labor and Capi- 
tal, I (1885), 334-36, 791-92). The Anti-contract 
Labor Law was not designed to cover the type of 
contract system developed by manufacturers in the 
garment industry as a means of avoiding employer 
responsibility. This law, in short, offered no pro- 
tection to the mass of immigrants already in this 
country or to those who later managed to arrive here 
through their own resources. Thousands of these 
were exploited in the garment industry, not through 
the contract-labor system, but through the inde- 
pendent-contractor device, which is the subject of this 
article. 


2Louis Levine, The Women’s Garment Industry 
(1924), pp. 5-16. 
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were located in dirty, ill-smelling tene- 
ment houses, in attics, or in basements. 
Starvation wages prevailing in the con- 
tract shops broke down all wage stand- 
ards in the industry, resulting in below- 
subsistence wage levels even in the larger 
manufacturers’ shops—the so-called ‘‘in- 
side shops.” Hours of work ranged from 
sixty to eighty-four, and in addition 
many workers were forced to take mate- 
rial home and work until two or three 
o’clock in the morning in order to make a 
living. Tuberculosis as well as other dis- 
eases was rife among the workers and 
was reported as a menace to society as a 
whole. 

When, after a general strike in New 
York City, in 1909, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a union agreement 
providing for some mitigation in the 
appalling working conditions and for 
slightly shorter hours and an increase in 
wages, the contract system made it im- 
possible to enforce the provisions of the 
agreement. Contract shops were difficult 
to organize and to regulate. The compe- 
tition of these contract shops threatened 
to undermine the gains won by the 
union. It was then that the garment 
workers began their long struggle to regu- 
late the contract system. 

The union’s first attempt to regulate 
the contract shops by requiring the 
registration of all contractors working 
for members of the garment-manufac- 
turers’ association with whom it had a 
contract resulted in the development of 
“submanufacturing.” To avoid having 
to maintain union conditions in contract 
shops the jobbers began “selling” mate- 
rial to the contractors and “‘buying”’ the 


3 Helen Everett, The Dress Industry (U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Consumers’ Projects Rept. 19 
[March 15, 1937]), pp. 98-99; and Wilfred Carsel, 
A History of the Chicago Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union (1940), pp. 10-13. 


finished garments back from them. Thus 
attempts were made to establish the con- 
tractors as supposedly independent man- 
ufacturers. Actually, what were sup- 
posed to be bona fide transactions be- 
tween jobber and submanufacturer were 
in reality merely bookkeeping transac- 
tions, whereby the original owner of the 
piece goods had them returned to him in 
finished form. Neither the material nor 
the finished products ever belonged to 
the submanufacturer. He could not sell 
them in the open market but only to the 
jobber from whom he obtained them. In 
fact, the jobber protected himself by 
“selling” to the submanufacturer at a 
price considerably above the market 
price.4 

The union then realized that the only 
method of regulating working conditions 
in contract shops was to obtain jobber 
responsibility for their contractors. Be- 
tween 1912 and 1934 the union struggled 
unavailingly to obtain this end. Severe 
competition among contractors in the 
depression periods and increases in the 
number of contract shops in prosperity 
periods repeatedly broke down compli- 
ance with union agreements.$ To avoid 
compliance, contractors migrated from 
union-controlled cities to small non- 
union towns. A report of working con- 
ditions in ladies’ garment shops printed 
in 1933 is reminiscent of the sweatshop 
conditions prevailing in the 1880’s. The 
report describes “long hours of work and 
irregularity of employment,” “dirty and 
unsanitary shops,” “very low rates.” 
It states: “Through wage-cutting and 
price-cutting practices these low-grade 
contract shops break down the regular 

4 Levine, op. cit., pp. 242-43. 


5U.S. Department of Labor, Monthly Labor Re- 
view, IX, No. 5 (November, 1919), 52-60, and Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, Reports 
and Proceedings of the 17th, 19th, 20th and 21st Con- 
ventions. 
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established industries which have main- 
tained higher standards and have been 
the backbone of the community.” 

As a result of huge increases in union 
membership following the passage of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
the union wielded great influence in the 
code authorities which drew up the 
National Recovery Administration codes 
for the branches of the women’s garment 
industry. Thus through the N.R.A. 
codes this industry, after nearly half a 
century of struggle, finally obtained 
jobber responsibility for hours and earn- 
ings in contract shops, together with 
registration and limitation of contrac- 
tors. These gains helped to eliminate the 
pitting of contractors against one an- 
other by the jobbers and the resulting 
pressure against labor in the industry, at 
least in the organized areas. 

In the unorganized areas, and especial- 
ly in the South, the contract system and 
its attendant labor problems still prevail, 
as indicated by the following report from 
the Baltimore Office of the Wage and 
Hour Division: 


Baltimore abounds with contractors in the 
needle trades who execute work for other manu- 
facturers. Almost anybody, it appears, can get 
into this contract business. You first borrow 
some machines. Then you install them in cheap 
loft space and go around and solicit work. If 
successful in getting a contract to execute, you 
enroll as few employees as necessary. Since the 
manufacturer is paying the lowest possible 
price for your work, you pay (in all too many 
cases) the lowest wage you think you can get 
away with. You make a gesture of compliance 
with the Act by dividing the amount earned by 
a sufficient number of hours to make the hourly 
rate look like 30 cents an hour, and let it go at 
that. Such plants obviously are inefficient, 
there is virtually no management, records are 
non-existent or are in “terrible shape.” 


6 State of Connecticut, Report of the Department 
of Labor on the Business and Conditions of Wage 
Earners in the State (1933), pp. 62-63. 


CONTRACT WORK UNDER THE N.R.A. 


The members of other N.R.A. code 
authorities, as well as those for the gar- 
ment industry, realized that the con- 
tracting of work by manufacturers gave 
rise to a major problem in the enforce- 
ment of the wage and hour provisions of 
the N.R.A. codes. In most industries in 
which the contract system operated, the 
large number and small size of the con- 
tract shops, their easy mobility, rapidly 
changing ownership, and high mortality 
rate made direct enforcement of wage 
and hour regulations virtually impossible. 
Employee-contracting systems, whereby 
individual employees become “inde- 
pendent contractors,” had the effect of 
removing former employees of many 
manufacturers from coverage under the 
codes. The N.R.A., aware of the diffi- 
culties, issued a statement of policy on 
“contracting of work,” which read as 
follows: 

This practice is susceptible of use as a means 
of evasion of codes, and should be so regulated 
as to prevent such misuse. In most cases it 
should be possible to do this by careful drafts- 
manship of the definition so as to bring such 
contractors under the code. Where this is not 
deemed effective the code should prohibit con- 
tracting out work unless the contract includes 
a requirement to abide by the code provisions. 


Other provisions may be shown to be necessary 
in particular cases.7 


A report on the operations of the 
N.R.A., prepared by a Committee of In- 
dustrial Analysis created by an executive 
order of April 1, 1935, stated with regard 
to the contract system: 

Employee contracting systems which had the 
effect of exempting employers from compliance 
with code labor provisions were found to be 
essentially means of evasion or the vestiges of 
ancient practices within the older industries. 


7 National Recovery Administration, Division of 
Review, Policy Statements concerning Code Provisions 
and Related Subjects, December, 1935, Pp. 34- 
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Their continuance was a direct threat to the en- 
forcement of the labor provisions.® 


Outstanding examples of the difficulty 
of enforcing code provisions in contract 
shops and of the susceptibility of the con- 
tract system to use as an instrument of 
code evasion are found in the rayon and 
silk industry and in the pecan-shelling 
industry. In the rayon and silk industry 
a large proportion of the manufacturers 
had cloth woven for them on the con- 
tract basis—known in the industry as 
“commission weaving.” During the 
N.R.A. period the United States Silk 
Textile Assignment Board, inaninvestiga- 
tion of the industry, found conditions in 
commission weaving such that “neither 
minimum wage nor maximum hour pro- 
visions of the Code of Fair Competition 
are enforced or enforceable.’’ Competi- 
tive bidding by contractors had forced 
prices down until “a very large amount of 
commission weaving is being done in the 
industry and especially in the Paterson 
[New Jersey] area at prices that are from 
one-third to one-half below the actual 
cost of mills operating under standard 
conditions.” The regular factories, un- 
able to compete with the prices for which 
contract weavers worked, while contin- 
uing to comply with code provisions, 
were forced to contract out their own 
weaving.? 

The contract system in use in the pe- 
can-shelling industry in San Antonio, 
Texas, completely broke down compli- 
ance with N.R.A. code regulations in 
that industry. Until about 1926 pecan- 
shelling had been done in St. Louis, 

8A Report on the Operations of the National Re- 


covery Administration (House Doc. No. 158 [75th 
Cong., 1st sess.; Washington, 1937]), p. 115. 


9United States Silk Textile Work Assignment 
Board, Report on Plan for Rayon and Silk Adjust- 
ment Board and Supplementary Report upon Con- 
tract Weaving in the Rayon and Silk Industry (press 
release, May 21, 1935), PP. 3, 7) 10. 


Chicago, and other cities, in plants 
equipped with machinery. In that year a 
contract system of shelling was adopted 
in San Antonio, Texas, under which all 
work was done by hand by abundant and 
cheap Mexican labor. Under the system 
developed in San Antonio the pecan 
companies bought nuts from farmers and 
dealers and transferred them to contrac- 
tors, who employed crackers and pickers. 
The contractors were such in name only. 
They did not bid for the merchandise nor 
did they contract to shell pecans at a 
stated price. The so-called “contractor” 
usually obtained his pecans from the 
warehouse on a warehouse receipt; no 
money passed hands. The price he re- 
ceived for shelled nuts was fixed by the 
pecan companies before he was permitted 
to withdraw pecans from the warehouse.” 
This system enabled the company to 
avoid the direct responsibilities of an em- 
ployer and to profit from substandard 
wage rates and low labor costs. 

Under the contract system all the 
familiar evils of the sweatshop evolved 
in the pecan-shelling industry. The work 
was carried on in the Mexican sections 
of the city in overcrowded, filthy shacks, 
with wholly inadequate sanitary facili- 
ties. Whole families—fathers, mothers, 
and children—worked together at long 
wooden tables for from twelve to four- 
teen hours a day and then took nuts 
home to shell. Piece rates of five and six 
cents a pound were paid shellers, result- 
ing in average hourly earnings of from 
five to eight cents and full-time weekly 
wages of $2.00-$2.50. Investigation re- 
vealed that the industry was fairly pros- 
perous but that the earnings of the work- 
ers were insufficient to provide them with 


10 National Labor Relations Board, Partial 
Report of the San Antonio Regional Labor on the 
Pecan Shelling Industry for the Southwest (1934), 
p:4. 
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the necessities of life; thousands of per- 
sons in the city of San Antonio were 
placed on the city relief rolls, even while 
employed full time in the industry.” 
Enforcement of N.R.A. code regulations 
in these contract shops proved impos- 
sible. The code history for the industry 
reports: “The code was in effec 


contract method of production has pre- 
vailed for a long time) and, second, be- 
cause the Census does not include es- 
tablishments the products of which dur- 
ing the year were valued at less than 
$5,000. Moreover, Census data on con- 
tracting give an incomplete picture of 
the extent of contracting because they 

















TABLE 1* 
VALUE OF PRODUCTS AND RECEIPTS FOR CONTRACT WORK IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES, 1933-35 
1935 1933 1933-35 
Per Cent of 
Increase or 
ieee Decrease 
Value of Receipts for Value of Receipts for 
Products Contract Work Products Contract Work Vv , 
alue | Receipts 
of for Con- 
Prod- tract 
ucts Work 
INOMIERY ope oe ee chien ees $315,187,328 |$ 3,726,972 |$263,709,917 |$ 6,666,380 T Tt 
Knitted underwear.......... 96,053,530 904,661 | 92,199,995 353,924] 4.2] 155.6 
Knitted outerwear.......... 131,454,577 4,223,453 92,547,108 1,488,465 | 42.0 183.7 
Menitted cloth. 26s ete 64,030,249 | 1,823,114 | 49,892,494 546,540 | 28.3 | 233.6 
Handkerchicis........... 0. 18,443,343 | 1,162,590] 14,923,566 791,401 | 23.6 46.9 
Women’s outerwear......... 727,235,352 | 92,396,055 | 577,448,402 | 32,430,465 | 25.9 184.9 
Children’s outerwear........ 53,304,866 | 7,516,045 | 46,330,998 | 2,464,126 | 15.2] 205.0 
Infants’ outerwear.......... 6, 503,800 201 , 704 5,680, 767 228,999 | 14.5 |— I1.9 
Underwear and nightwear 
(women’s and children’s)...| 152,943,847 | 5,726,785 | 114,284,649 | 2,294,847 | 33.8 149.5 
Men’s, youths’, and boys’ 
CLOTLT TS ae ai aa ence 541,023,199 | 69,775,997 | 401,710,764 | 32,238,780 | 34.7 116.4 
Lumber and timber products.| 551,614,009 | 4,154,280t] 350,463,587 | 1,175,604f| 57.4] 253.4 























* Source: Computed from United States Department of Commerce, Census of Manufactures, 1935. 
¢ Because of changes in classifications, the 1935 figures for this industry are not strictly comparable with those in earlier years. 


t Includes receipts from custom logging, sawing, and planing. 


seven months. It met with very little 
success, and on the whole compliance by 
the industry was a farce.’’” 

United States Census of Manufactures 
data on contract work are very incom- 
plete: first, because the Census obtains 
this type of data for a few industries only 
(mostly in the clothing field, in which the 

1 Ibid., pp. 2-3; National Recovery Adminis- 
tration, Division of Economic Research and Plan- 


ning, Pecan Shelling Industry—Report of Investiga- 
tion (1935), pp. 2 and 8. 


12 National Recovery Administration, The Pecan 
Shelling Industry, Part I (1936), p. 59. 


do not include the value of contract work 
of manufacturers who seek to conceal it 
to avoid certain liabilities resulting from 
a manufacturer-contractor relationship. 
For industries for which such informa- 
tion is available, Census of Manufactures 
data indicate a great increase in contract 
work during the life of N.R.A., as shown 
in Table 1. For example, in the knitted- 
underwear industry, the value of prod- 
ucts produced in 1933-35 increased by 
only 4.2 per cent but receipts for contract 
work increased by 156.6 per cent. In the 
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knitted-outerwear industry the value of 
products increased by 42 per cent, while 
receipts for contract work increased by 
183.7 per cent. In knitted cloth, value 
of products increased by 28.3 per cent 
and receipts for contract work by 233.6 
per cent. In men’s and boys’ clothing, 
value of products increased by 34.7 per 
cent and receipts for contract work by 
116.4 per cent. In the lumber- and tim- 
ber-products industry, value of products 
increased by 57.4 per cent, while receipts 
for contract work increased by 253.4 
per cent." 


THE CONTRACT SYSTEM AND THE 
FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Enforcement activities of the Wage 
and Hour Division" of the United States 
Department of Labor have brought to 
light a vast amount of contracting, some 
of it of long standing but much of it new- 
ly developed for purposes of evading the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. In some 
states where legislation has been passed 
to fix responsibility on manufacturers 
for the acts of their contractors the term 
“contractor” has been replaced by that 
of “independent producer” or ‘‘opera- 
tor,” with an open-market transaction 
implied. These methods have been used 
by many manufacturers as effective de- 
vices to evade employer responsibility 
for their employees. The large numbers 
of unskilled and unorganized women and 
children in low-income families have 
provided the basis for extensive exploita- 
tion of homeworkers through the con- 
tract system. The availability of large 
numbers of needy rural unskilled and un- 
organized laborers, especially marked in 


"3 Computed from U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Census of Manufactures, 1935. 


14 Now the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions, Department of Labor. 


the South and in the cutover areas of the 
Lake States, has provided the basis for 
unrestrained exploitation of labor 
through the contract system in the lum- 
ber, pulpwood, and associated forest 
industries. But the use of the contract 
device to evade employer responsibility 
has not been confined to employers of 
homeworkers and lumber workers. Oil- 
field roustabouts, petroleum bulk-station 
operators, watchmen, window-cleaners, 
radio announcers, janitors, life insurance 
agents, and wood-chemical workers are 
among those who have been made ‘“‘in- 
dependent contractors” by their respec- 
tive employers within the life of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act One large south- 
ern railroad company, on October 24, 
1938, required each of its redcaps to sign 
an agreement whereby he became an “‘in- 
dependent contractor’ with a “license” 
to work on the station premises for what- 
ever tips he could get, although the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, just 
before the Fair Labor Standards Act 
went into effect, had declared redcaps to 
be employees of the railroads *5 
Examples, given below, from the home- 
work and lumber and pulpwood indus- 
tries, in which the independent-contrac- 
tor device has been used most frequently, 
illustrate how this device is used to cir- 
cumvent the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


JACOBS Vv. HAND KNITCRAFT 
INSTITUTE 


On or about March 15, 1939, eleven 
manufacturers of hand-knit garments, 
located in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, each of whom had been 
employing a large number of home- 
workers on a piece-rate basis, organized 


tsHarry Weiss and Philip Arnow, “Recent 
Transition of Redcaps from Tip to Wage Status,” 
American Labor Legislation Review, September, 
1942, Pp. 135-36. 
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the Hand Knitcraft Institute. After its 
organization the Hand Knitcraft Insti- 
tute introduced a scheme whereby the 
homeworkers would appear to become 
“independent manufacturers.”’ Previous- 
ly the manufacturers had mailed yarn, 
together with instructions for the making 
of garments, to the homeworkers, and 
the homeworkers had returned the fin- 
ished garments and been paid according 
to the number of articles completed. 
After October 24, 1938, the Institute sent 
orders for knit garments to the home- 
workers and instructed them to buy 
their yarn from designated yarn com- 
panies at prices fixed by agreement be- 
tween the yarn companies and the In- 
stitute. The manufacturers supplied the 
yarn companies with lists of their home- 
workers for the purpose of identification. 
The homeworkers worked up the yarn 
secured from the yarn companies into 
finished garments, according to samples 
and instructions received from the In- 
stitute, and then, according to the In- 
stitute, ‘‘sold” these garments to the 
manufacturers at prices set by the latter. 
In actual fact the homeworkers con- 
tinued to be employees of the manufac- 
turers and to perform their work in the 
same manner, at the same rates of pay, 
and subject to the same degree of control 
by the manufacturers as before the In- 
stitute was established. 

The judgment entered by the court, 
in addition to enjoining the manufactur- 
ers from violating the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, required them to cease “‘using, 
or adopting any scheme or device involv- 
ing so-called purchase and sale arrange- 
ments with any homeworkers or any 
other employees.”*° 


?6Complaint and judgment in Jacobs v. Hand 
Knitcraft Institute et al., cited in United States De- 
partment of Labor, Office of the Solicitor, Litigation 
Manual, Memorandum No. 10 (December 26, 1939). 


U.S. Jv. VAN WAGENEN-SAGER 
COMPANY 


In 1939 the Van Wagenen-Sager 
Company of Syracuse, New York, en- 
gaged in manufacturing infants’ knit- 
wear, required all of its three thousand 
homework employees to sign contracts 
in which the workers were designated as 
“independent manufacturers.” The com- 
pany made the same type of contract for 
the purchase of yarn and for the sale of 
completed work as the Hand Knitcraft 
Institute had made with its homework- 
ers. A Wage and Hour Division investi- 
gation disclosed that the majority of 
these “independent manufacturers’’ were 
paid less than five cents per hour. 

In May, 1940, a federal grand jury 
returned an indictment against the Van 
Wagenen-Sager Company for conspiring 
to violate the Fair Labor Standards 
Act."? After a two-year fight in the 
courts the company pleaded guilty to 
five counts of a twenty-one-count indict- 
ment and was fined $1,000."® 


THE MILLER-GEBHARDT COMPANY 


In another homework case, in Chicago, 
the employer followed a plan similar to 
the two mentioned above but took the 
added precaution of requiring all the 
“independent contractors” to falsify 
their records to conceal violations of the 
law and show hourly earnings of twenty- 
five cents, the legal minimum then in 
effect. The employer continued to re- 
cruit labor as he had before October 24, 
1938, with the promise that experienced 
homeworkers could earn as much as 
eight cents and inexperienced workers as 
much as five cents per hour."? 


111 Wage Hour Cases, p. 380. 
18 Daily News Record, November 17, 1942. 


19 United States Department of Labor, Wage and 
Hour Division, In the Matter of Miller-Gebhardt Co. 
(Chicago, Ill., October 18, 1939), pp. 163-64. 
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HOMEWORK IN JEWELRY INDUSTRY 


Homework in the jewelry industry is 
generally distributed through contrac- 
tors. The use of these contractors has 
made enforcement of the provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act in this indus- 
try much more difficult. Some contrac- 
tors have stated to wage and hour inves- 
tigators that they were unable to pay the 
minimum rates to their workers and 
break even at the prices paid them by 
the manufacturers. In order to stay in 
business the contractors have attempted 
to operate in violation of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The large number of 
small contractors—characteristic of all 
sweatshop industries—complicates the 
inspectors’ task.”° 

Enforcement is complicated also by 
the absence of records. Where records 
are not available, information concerning 
earnings and hours is normally secured 
from statements of contractors and work- 
ers. Many of the homeworkers in the 
jewelry industry were found to be on the 
relief rolls, supplementing their relief in- 
comes with meager earnings in home- 
work. These persons sought to conceal 
their employment for fear of losing their 
relief status. A list of homeworkers pre- 
pared by one New York contractor con- 
tained thirty-six names. A letterfrom the 
New York State Department of Labor, 
however, stated that eighty-nine home- 
workers were known to have been in this 
contractor’s employ. Failure to pay 
premiums on workmen’s compensation 
insurance and taxes for unemployment 
and old age insurance, as well as viola- 
tions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
were all concealed in this manner.”* 


20 United States Department of Labor, Wage and 
Hour Division, Industrial Home Work under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act in the Jewelry Industry 
(1941), pp. 28 and 31. 


21 Tbid., p. 29. 


CONTRACTING EVILS IN FOREST 
INDUSTRIES 


Shortly after the Act became effective 
the leading organ of the southern lumber 
industry—the industry which perhaps 
most vigorously fought enactment and in 
which more employees were affected than 
in any other—carried a prominently 
placed article entitled ‘“Fewer Employees 
Reduce the Lumberman’s Troubles and 
Taxes.’? The advice to lumbermen in 
this article was to make 
certain changes in the legal status of the per- 
sonnel of the business . . . . to reduce his payroll 
taxes very materially and eliminate at least 
some of the legal hazards incident to being an 
employer..... The lumberman can bring 
about this result, at least in part, by having 
certain work done by independent contractors 
instead of employees. 


More specifically, the article cited ‘‘many 
cases in which truck drivers have.... 
hauled as independent contractors for 
their former employers.” 

In the lumber- and timber-products 
industry, the advice of the Southern 
Lumberman seems to have been widely 
followed. The manufacturers have gen- 
erally not made each worker an inde- 
pendent contractor, although many have 
followed the suggestion of making their 
truck drivers contractors. Lumber man- 
ufacturers, wood-pulp manufacturers, 
and wood-chemical companies who had 
developed the independent-contractor 
device as insulation against employer- 
liability suits and payment of taxes for 
workmen’s compensation, unemployment 
insurance, and old age and survivors’ 
insurance maintained and adapted the 
same device as a means of evading the 
new wage and hour law. In some states 
manufacturers avoided the use of the 
term “‘contractor’” because of state laws 
holding a manufacturer or jobber liable 


22 Southern Lumberman, March 1, 1939, P- 30. 
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for labor-law violations by his contrac- 
tors. They have instead selected one of 
the more intelligent employees, who 
would normally be designated a foreman 
—as several manufacturers have ad- 
mitted—and have made him an inde- 
pendent “supplier” or ‘‘producer” from 
whom they purchased lumber, chemical 
wood, or pulpwood in an “‘open market.” 
This is accomplished by transferring 
title to some equipment to the employee’s 
name, with a chattel mortgage covering 
it, and deducting payments from what- 
ever price they agree to pay him. The 
employee works under the manufac- 
turer’s direction, although the manu- 
facturer may adjust his bookkeeping and 
other practices to conceal such super- 
vision in order to avoid employer re- 
sponsibility. The workers are then made 
employees of the foreman-turned-em- 
ployer. In March, 1939, one Pennsyl- 
vania pulp-mill manager, writing on the 
subject of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
was able to report to his firm: 

Attorneys here have been using this method 
in connection with almost any kind of woods 


work, as a means to get around social security 
legislation and up to this time it seems to work. 


Even on the timberlands owned and 
leased by the lumber, pulp, and wood- 
chemical companies, the same system 
has been used to deprive the workers, in- 
cluding the foreman, of the benefits of 
labor legislation and the right to sue a 
responsible employer. Just as the home- 
worker is “sold” yarn for knitting, so do 
many mills “sell” their stumpage or 
standing trees to the former truck driver, 
usually without transfer of title. He then 
cuts and delivers the wood as directed by 
the mill, gets weekly advances, and 
“sells” the completed product back to 
the mill. The advances for pay rolls and 
the mortgage on his equipment force the 
operator to sell the entire output to the 


manufacturer, so there is no actual open- 
market transaction.” 

The shifting of responsibility from the 
manufacturer to the contractor in the 
forest industries has stimulated sub- 
contracting. On many operations there 
are more “contractors” than recognized 
employees. Thus the pulpwood operator 
or sawmill operator with a crew of five 
loggers may select one of the loggers or 
cutters as a “contractor” for all the cut- 
ting, or he may make each pair of log- 
gers ‘‘contractors” or “partners.”” He may 
go through the motions of selling the 
truck to his truck driver and truck helper, 
who thereby also become contractors or 
partners. In an investigation in Virginia 
in January, 1942, representatives of the 
Division interviewed a truck driver and 
his helper who averaged net earnings 
of a dollar per day (they were paid by 
the load) for ten hours of work each. 
They claimed they were “partners” and 
not employed by anyone. It was learned 
that a pulpwood subcontractor had 
“sold” them the truck, telling them to 
pay for it as they were able to do so. 
Naturally, they did not pay anything 
out of their earnings of five or six dollars 
per week. Investigation disclosed that 
the title to the truck had never been 
transferred. In the investigation men- 
tioned, 188 out of 296 loggers and 39 out 
of 46 truckmen were purported to be 
either contractors or partners not en- 
titled to the hourly minimum. The 
“contractors” or “partners” were de- 


23 Wage and Hour Division, Hearing in the Matter 
of Minimum Wage Recommendation of Industry Com- 
mittee No. 30 for Lumber and Timber Products In- 
dustries (Washington, D.C.: August 5, 1941); 
testimony of Irving Richter, associate economist, 
p. 27. It is interesting to note that a development 
parallel to that of the forest industries occurred in 
the women’s garment trades, where the manufactur- 
ers resorted to “submanufacturing” after the union 
had succeeded in requiring all manufacturers to 
register their contractors (see above, p. 24). 
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prived not only of the minimum wage 
but of social-security benefits and work- 
men’s compensation as well. 

The contracting system has led to 
extensive violations of the child labor 
provision of the law and to a great 
amount of unpaid family labor. Thus, 
pulpwood and lumber workers in all 
parts of the South and in Michigan, 
Minnesota, Maine, and Pennsylvania, 
as well as homeworkers scattered 
throughout the country, have been 
found to use their sons, daughters, and 
wives to help them accomplish their 
work. Convinced that neither they nor 
their families are employees entitled to 
any hourly minimum, they try to turn 
out as much work as possible to earn a 
living at the “‘prices’’ or piece rates paid 
by the manufacturer, finding it necessary 
to exploit their families in order to pro- 
duce enough. 

In one of the strongest statements 
made during his term as administrator, 
General Fleming cited a case where 
“«...children 8 years old [were] doing 
hard labor with their families at starva- 
tion wages under slum conditions.’ 
General Fleming was referring not to a 
garment sweatshop but to contract 
pulpwood operations in Minnesota. 

Typical of conditions in the woods in 
many areas of the country is the follow- 
ing excerpt from an affidavit describing 
the extent and background of violations 
in the Tuscaloosa, Alabama, area: 

Kornegay [a subcontractor] was able to con- 
tinue in business chiefly by paying substandard 
wages, and also by failing to amortize his truck 
costs, by failing to pay social security taxes, 
and by working his two grown sons without 
paying them any regular wage.?s 


24 Wage and Hour Division press release, July 24, 
1940. 

25 Walling v. Gulf States Paper Corporation 
(N.D. Ala.), affidavit of Irving Richter, associate 
economist, December 2, 1941. 


Substantially the same conditions 
have been found in other sections of the 
country and in other industries which 
make extensive use of the contract sys- 
tem. A small percentage of all the con- 
tractors are permitted to make a com- 
fortable income, and a few have man- 
aged to grow wealthy; but the vast ma- 
jority are “pawns in the hand of the.... 
company, barely eking out an existence 
slightly better than that of the piece 
workers.’”° 

This method of exploiting labor in the 
forest industries has permitted an equally 
devious exploitation of farmowners, who 
furnish most of the stumpage used by the 
pulp mills and a considerable part of the 
stumpage used by other wood-consuming 
industries. In the pulp and paper in- 
dustry the contractors are generally as- 
signed exclusive territories around each 
pulp mill by the millowners, and all 
farmers who own stumpage and wish to 
sell to the mill are told they must sell 
through the assigned contractors. The 
upper limit of the prices paid, however, is 
generally fixed and controlled by the mill 
and has resulted in a squeeze on stump- 
age prices operating in the same manner 
as the squeeze on wage rates; the con- 
tractor is encouraged by the mill to ob- 
tain stumpage at the lowest possible 
price in order to keep the price level 
down, and he usually must depress the 
price paid for stumpage in order to make 
a profit. This has resulted in many com- 
plaints from farmers and has been the 
subject of a proposed special congres- 
sional investigation of the “.... prices 
paid for stumpage and pulpwood, par- 
ticularly to owners, including farmers, 
and wages paid wage earners for cutting 


26 Cited from an inspection report on a Michigan 
wood-chemical company. 
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and hauling pulpwood, which are on a 
starvation basis.’’? 

The contract system has deprived 
many covered employees of the benefits 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, but the 
Division has made some progress toward 
eliminating these conditions by succeed- 
ing in having some courts fix employer 
responsibility upon the manufacturer.” 
The “‘hot-goods” provision of the stat- 
ute, which makes it unlawful ‘‘to trans- 
port ....in commerce... . goods in the 
production of which any employee was 
employed in violation of section 6 or sec- 
tion 7....,” and which does not require 
a determination that the shipper is the 
employer, has been an important means 
of discouraging contracting.2® Under 
date of September 28, 1941, the adminis- 
trator, using the lumber industry as his 
example, issued a statement outlining the 
criteria the Division would use to de- 
termine whether manufacturers were to 
be sued for shipping “hot goods.” But 
the difficulties of properly inspecting 
such small and widely scattered opera- 
tions, their extreme mobility, and the 
difficulty of determining the economic 
relations in every case provide serious ob- 
stacles to the Division’s efforts to elimi- 


27H.J. Res. 15, Hearing before the Committee on 
Agriculture (House of Representatives, 77th Cong., 
st sess.; February 11, 12, 13, 1941); see pp. 73-99, 
testimony of John J. Babe, George S. Wheeler, and 
Irving Richter, for further experience of the Wage 
and Hour Division with contract system in this 
industry. 


28 Fleming v. Bemidji Wood Products Co., con- 
sent decree signed November 9, 1940, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


29 E.g., Andrews v. Walton Lumber Company, suit 
filed at Richmond, Virginia, April 5, 1939, settled by 
consent decree. More recently, in a criminal suit, 
a corporation was convicted on three counts on 
charges of shipping “hot goods” (U.S. v. Southern 
Advance Bag & Paper Company, Inc., N.D. La.). 
The conviction and fine were upheld in an import- 
ant opinion by the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals 
(Southern Advance Bag & Paper Co., Inc. v. U.S. No. 
10325, Feb. 11, 1943, 6 WHR 184). 


nate the conditions hidden behind the 
screen of ‘‘independent contractor.” 

In the preparation of civil and criminal 
suits and in seeking to obtain back wages 
for employees of contractors the Division 
has been hampered often by the disap- 
pearance of employees and employers 
alike. Thus, the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion reported in August, 1941, that 
$9,000 in back wages was owed by two 
Vermont firms, under a decree issued by 
the United States District Court in Bos- 
ton, to five hundred woodsmen whom the 
Division had been unable to locate.%° 
Many “independent contractors” have 
given up their “employer” status at the 
first opportunity to obtain employment 
at decent wages, frequently as common 
laborers. An investigation in southeast 
Georgia in July and August, 1942, dis- 
closed that at least 70 out of 116 con- 
tractors who had been in operation ten 
months earlier had already terminated 
their operations, many of them to enter 
a near-by shipyard as unskilled or semi- 
skilled laborers. 


SOME COURT PROBLEMS UNDER THE 
FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


The viewpoints of some federal courts 
have hampered the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision from more effective action in cop- 
ing with the problem of contract work. 
Below are a few recent examples. 

In a recent decision the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in the Western District of 
Kentucky, after citing earnings “‘.... as 
low as fifty cents a day for a day of eight 
to ten hours of work,” held that five 
hundred homeworkers in Kentucky en- 


3° New York Herald Tribune, August 1, 1941 
The great amount of mobility which characterizes 
the labor force is undoubtedly an important factor 
in retarding lumber production during the present 
emergency. It has not been generally recognized 
that much of this mobility is due to the substandard 
labor conditions in most lumber-producing areas. 
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gaged in producing bedspreads, robes, 
house coats, and other articles for a New 
York manufacturer were “independent 
contractors and not employees.” In 
reaching a decision that the homeworkers 
were not employees entitled to the bene- 
fits of the Act, the court seemed to be 
impressed with the fact that 


the homeworkers are the women folks... . of 
the farmers living in the rural districts..... 
[They] possess a native ability in expert needle 
work [and] they needed only occasional instruc- 
tions on the part of the defendant: But such 
instruction merely supplements and clarifies by 
way of detail the basic skill which is already 
possessed by the homeworker..... No super- 
vision....is given or exercised by the de- 
fendant..... [The work] is considered as a 
pastime, from which some additional income 
can be obtained to supplement the general in- 
come from the farm operations.3* 


The same court issued a similar opinion 
in another recent case involving needle- 
craft homeworkers, under the social se- 
curity tax laws. 

In dismissing a recent suit filed by a 
logging employee, a federal district court 
in Mississippi found that the defendant, 
who was the owner of the timber and also 
the operator of the sawmill, was not the 
employer of the logger who was the plain- 
tiff or of the logging crew, although log- 
ging in the South is normally (and evi- 
dently was in this case) an integrated 
part of the sawmill operation. The court 
held that the plaintiff worked for the log- 
ging boss, who appears to have been a 
typical logging-woods boss or foreman 
but whom the court classified as an 
“independent contractor.’’33 The judge 


3t Walling v. American Needlecrafts, Inc., 5 Wage- 
Hour Rept. 679. 


32 Kentucky Cottage Industries v. Glenn, 39 F. 
Supp. 642 (W.D. Ky.). 


33 Gross v. Grisson, 5 Wage-Hour Rept. 498 (N.D. 
Miss., 1942). For other cases involving the “inde- 
pendent contractor” under the Act see Bowman v. 
Pace Co., 119 F. (2d) 858 (C.C.A. 5); Whatley v. 


found the -ontractor relationship was a 
“customary arrangement” in the area, 
‘in use long before the Wages and Hours 
Act was passed.” The court evidently 
was not impressed with the fact that it 
has been customary in Mississippi and in 
many other areas chiefly because it has 
been a successful means of exploiting 
labor and evading the responsibilities of 
an employer; that such contracting has 
been to a considerable degree responsible 
for those very “labor conditions detri- 
mental to the maintenance of the mini- 
mum standard of living” which Congress 
sought to remove by passage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Perhaps the most 
serious effect of such a ruling is to remove 
as a remedy the employee-suit provisions 
of the Act, because the independent log- 
ging contractor is rarely able to pay back 
wages plus the liquidated damages pro- 
vided for in the law for successful suits 
of this kind. 

In a recent decision a federal dis- 
trict court in Alabama denied the gov- 
ernment’s appeal for an injunction 
against a pulp- and paper-manufactur- 
ing company which purchased its pulp- 
wood from so-called ‘independent con- 
tractors.” The court conceded that 
“most of the pulpwood purchased by 
[defendant] and used in the manufacture 
of its products,” from the effective date 
of the Act, October 24, 1938, until July 
15, 1941, was produced in violation of 
the minimum-wage and overtime pro- 
visions of the Act. The court recog- 
nized that, even after the close of the 
investigation in July, 1941, and even 
during the time of trial in July, 1942, 
“there were a few violations de minimis.” 
But the court implied there was no more 


Great Southern Trucking Co., 4 Wage-Hour Rept. 
625 (C.C.A. 5, 1491); Rushing v. Dentler Maid Food 
Products Co., No. 471 (N.D. Tex.); Walling v. Blue 
Mountain Logging Co., No. 380 (W.D. Wash.), 
October 3, 1942. 
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responsibility on the part of the defend- 
ant for the pulpwood operations than 
for the manufacture of chemicals such 
as chlorine, dyes, shellac, etc., which are 
also used in the manufacture of pulp and 
paper. The government had introduced 
undisputed evidence that the company 
had formerly conducted its pulpwood 
operations as an integral part of its 
plant; that even after it began to use 
“independent contractors” it still exer- 
cised controls of various types and had 
by its prices determined how much the 
contractors should pay to the workers. 

The decision takes no cognizance of 
the fact that neither in Alabama nor in 
any other southern state is there an inde- 
pendent pulpwood industry, selling in 
an open market, comparable to the 
chemical industry which supplies the 
mills with chlorine and other chemicals 
under terms and prices set by the manu- 
facturer of the chemicals. 

For the period cited by the court it 
was estimated by the government that 
the difference between the prices this 
company paid to its contractors and the 
cost it would have borne under direct 
operation in compliance with the Act 
was about $900,000. The employees, on 
the other hand, as late as August and 
September, 1941, averaged less than 
$7.00 per week. Ninety per cent of the 
estimated 1,000 woods workers were 
then receiving $10.00 per week or less, 
and 30 per cent received $5.00 per week 
or less.54 

A recent decision by the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in the Northern District of 
Illinois on the subject of homeworkers 
shows considerable insight on the con- 
tract system, especially as it operates in 
homework industries. The opinion is 
especially interesting because it involves 


34 Walling v. Gul f States Paper Corporation. Affi- 
davit by Irving Richter, op. cit. 


the same industry and is based upon a 
set of facts substantially similar to those 
surrounding Walling v. American Needle- 
crafts, Inc., cited above. In granting an 
injunction to the administrator, the 
court stated in part: 


These home workers who testified here on 
the witness stand in open court were, without 
exception, women of high intelligence. .... 

All but one or two of the women who testi- 
fied were married; most of them had children; 
and they were married to men in the so-called 
low income class. The women were seeking to 
help out, seeking to supplement the family in- 


The court is of the opinion that here the de- 
fendant had the control over these home work- 
ers which made them not only employees, but 
technical servants. .... 

The time for the doing of the work, for the 
completion of the work was always fixed upon 
the paper accompanying the material to be 
worked upon. 

There was character of work, price, and time 
of completion fixed. Economic necessity then 
operated upon these home workers just as it 
always operated on the worker in the shop of the 
master. The worker in the shop of the master 
knows that if he does not do his work in accord- 
ance with the standard which has been fixed by 
the master for the price which has been fixed 
within the time which has been fixed he will be 
discharged at the end of the day or other con- 
tract period. 

This home worker was equally certain that 
if she did not do this home work in accordance 
with the standard which had been fixed when 
she sent in her sample to the defendant; if she 
did not do that home work for the price which 
had been fixed by the defendant when it sent 
out the bundle of materials; within the time 
which had been fixed by the defendant when it 
sent out the bundle of materials, she wouldn’t 
get any more work. 

The defendant here had the control, the com- 
plete control, which the master always has in an 
industry where his employees are not organized. 

....If it were necessary to do so, the court 
would hold that the word employee, as used in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, includes 
independent contractors of certain kinds.3s 


35 Walling v. Buetiner & Company, 5 Wage-Hour 
Rept. 279 (N.D. IIl., 1942). 
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CONCLUSION 


The contract system has been used to 
undermine labor standards by two prin- 
cipal means: First, by creating a surplus 
of contractors and bidding one against 
another, manufacturers have been able 
to depress the prices paid to contractors. 
The contractors, in order to remain in 
business, have been forced to lower the 
wages and increase the hours of their 
workers, as well as to make many other 
economies, all of which have led to sweat- 
shop conditions. 

The large number of Jewish immi- 
grants from eastern Europe who came to 
this country between 1879 and 1889 pro- 
vided the basis for the sweatshop con- 
ditions in the contract system of the 
women’s garment industry. This’ misuse 
of the contract system was based prin- 
cipally upon the availability of a large 
supply of cheap and unprotected labor. 

Widespread unemployment made it 
possible to use the contract system to ex- 
ploit workers in many industries during 
the 1929-33 depression and during the 
N.R.A. period. 

The presence of large numbers of needy 
unskilled women and children in low- 
income families, even during the present 
period, has provided the basis for con- 
tinued extensive exploitation of home- 
workers by the contract system. 

The availability of large numbers of 
needy, rural unskilled and unorganized 
laborers, which is especially marked in 
the South and in the cutover areas of 
the Lake States, has permitted wide- 
spread use of the contract system as a 
means of exploiting workers in the forest 
industries. 

When efforts were made to protect 
workers by union agreements and labor 
legislation, the independent-contractor 
device enabled many manufacturers to 
avoid compliance with the provisions of 


such agreements and legislation. Labor- 
union agreements and labor legislation 
are predicated upon an employer-em- 
ployee relationship. They generally pro- 
vide that employers shall pay their em- 
ployees certain specified wage rates and 
provide certain specified working con- 
ditions for these employees. If a manu- 
facturer can, as the Southern Lumberman 
recently expressed it, ‘change the legal 
status of the personnel of the business” 
and make it appear that those who work 
for him are not his employees but “‘in- 
dependent contractors,” he can avoid 
compliance with all labor regulations. 

Thus, the second way of using the con- 
tract system to undermine labor stand- 
ards consists of using it as a screen to 
evade employer responsibility under 
union contracts and labor laws. Em- 
ployee-contracting systems, whercby in- 
dividual employees are made to appear as 
independent contractors, have had the 
effect of removing former employees of 
many manufacturers from coverage un- 
der labor laws. In some states where 
legislation has been passed to fix re- 
sponsibility upon manufacturers for the 
acts of their contractors, the term “‘con- 
tractor” has been replaced by that of 
“independent manufacturer” or ‘‘inde- 
pendent producer.” The manufacturers 
have purported to “sell” the raw mate- 
rial to these so-called ‘‘independent pro- 
ducers” and to “buy”’ the finished prod- 
ucts back from them, thereby implying 
an open-market transaction. Actually, 
the manufacturer was not “buying,” and 
the ‘independent producer” was not 
“selling.” 

Various means of preventing such mis- 
use of the independent-contract device 
have been tried. The N.R.A. advocated 
careful draftsmanship of the definitions 
of employee and employer in the N.R.A. 
codes so as to bring contractors under 
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the codes. When this was not deemed 
effective, the N.R.A. advised that codes 
should prohibit contracting of work un- 
less the contract included a requirement 
to abide by the code provisions. 

In the administration of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 the United States 
Wage and Hour Division has succeeded 
in having some courts fix employer re- 
sponsibility upon manufacturers who 
were using the subterfuge of ‘‘independ- 
ent contractor.” The “hot-goods” pro- 
vision of the statute has been an im- 
portant means of discouraging contract- 
ing for the purpose of evading the pro- 
visions of the Act. But the difficulty of 
properly inspecting small, widely scat- 
tered contract shops, their extreme mo- 
bility, and the difficulty of determining 
the economic relations in every case have 
provided serious obstacles to the Divi- 
sion’s efforts. An increasing number of 
employers in many industries are making 
use of the device. The viewpoint of some 
federal courts has hampered the Wage 
and Hour Division in coping with this 
problem of contract work. Some federal 


district courts, especially in the South, 
where this method of evasion has been 
extensively practiced, have accepted the 
terms “independent contractor” and 
“independent manufacturer” at their 
face value. 

While some district courts have pene- 
trated the evasion in recent decisions, no 
higher federal court has issued a definitive 
decision on the problem. It appears from 
available decisions that the courts have 
generally failed to examine the legislative 
intent and the economic background of 
the litigated cases and have dealt instead 
with legal precedents and terminology. 
The result has been that hundreds of 
thousands of persons for whom certain 
labor laws have been designed and who 
are unprotected by union organization 
have been denied the benefits of such 
legislation. 

The issue as it exists today presents an 
immediate and important problem to 
those persons and organizations inter- 
ested in removing the sweatshop con- 
ditions which remain in American in- 
dustry. 


New York City 
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OUSING blueprints from Washing- 
H ton are revolutionizing an in- 
dustry which in predepression 
days was locally controlled and entirely 
in the hands of the private entrepreneur. 
Ironically enough, the first important 
steps toward the socialization of the 
housing industry in the United States 
were taken in response to the entreaties of 
banking institutions and real estate in- 
terests. In the thirties the home-financ- 
ing structure was in chaos; in line with 
the downward curve of the price spiral 
the real estate market was on the verge 
of collapse; foreclosures were occurring 
at an unprecedented rate; funds were 
immobile; and employment in the build- 
ing industry was reaching a new low. 
These cataclysmic changes led to the de- 
mands that the government take im- 
mediate action. The Hoover adminis- 
tration responded with timidity, the 
Rooseveltian New Dealers more aggres- 
sively. The machinery and policies de- 
veloped by the government during the 
crisis period of the great depression had 
to be enlarged and accelerated to meet 
the demands of a war economy. 

One might have expected that Wash- 
ington in 1940 would have turned toward 
its housing program of World War I 
for suggestions as to procedure and 
mechanisms when faced again with the 
problem of finding living quarters for the 
new concentrations of population. In- 
stead, the lessons of 1917-18 had to be 
relearned, the same pressures against 
government competition in the real 
estate field had to be met and fought. 
During the last war it took until three 


months before the Armistice was signed 
to get any war housing program under 
way. The United States Housing Cor- 
poration was set up in 1918 with a total 
appropriation of $100,000,000 to spend in 
direct government construction. An- 
other $50,000,000 was allotted to the 
United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation for the housing 
of shipyard workers. As quickly as pos- 
sible after the war ended, the properties 
in the hands of the government were sold 
to private individuals, and the United 
States Housing Corporation went into 
liquidation. This meager war housing 
program, begun too timidly and too late 
and thrown overboard with almost in- 
decent haste as soon as it was humanly 
possible, offered little in the way of in- 
spiration to administrators in 1940. 
Concurrently with the inception of 
World War II, a host of housing prob- 
lems emerged for which immediate solu- 
tions were imperative. Great Britain had 
experienced housing difficulties for over 
a year before the United States was 
forced to come to grips with them. In 
both nations the war has brought mass 
movements of workers and their fami- 
lies; these have effected shortages of 
housing at points of war production. 
Shortages have, in turn, necessitated 
laws to restrict rentals and to provide for 
reconditioning of unoccupied houses to 
make them available for family accom- 
modations. In England, but not up to 
the present in the United States, com- 
pulsory billeting of workers in homes 
located in congested areas has been used 
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to alleviate the dearth of housing facili- 
ties. In both countries lack of essential 
building materials has necessitated re- 
strictions on new construction. In Great 
Britain this new construction is primari- 
ly of the hostel type—dormitory ac- 
commodations for single men and for 
single women and, in a small proportion 
of cases, individual family units. In con- 
trast, in the United States, through 
1941, a relatively large proportion of the 
new construction, both governmental 
and private, had been of the low-cost 
family type. In 1942, however, nearly 
one-fourth of the new governmental 
housing was of the dormitory type to 
accommodate single persons. Much of 
the new housing both here and in Eng- 
land has been prefabricated in the fac- 
tory and assembled on the site. Recent 
shortage of transportation facilities, how- 
ever, is bringing a return to complete 
construction on the site. 

Over a year before war was declared 
Washington recognized that housing 
shortages were imminent. To encourage 
private builders to construct accommoda- 
tions acutely needed in the areas of de- 
fense production the United States gov- 
ernment increased and extended the ac- 
tivities of its depression-inspired housing 
agencies. For low-rental dwellings which 
private enterprise could not afford to 
build under any circumstances, Congress 
appropriated vast sums for construction 
by the government. New housing agen- 
cies developed at a rapid rate. At the 
time of the declaration of war by the 
United States, December 8, 1941, a 
hydra-headed enterprise had emerged; 
sixteen different agencies, functioning 
under divergent and sometimes dia- 
metrically opposed philosophies, were 
participating in the United States war 
housing program. 


HOUSING AGENCIES CONSOLIDATED 
THE NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY 


The sixteen housing organizations 
which had emerged in the decade 1932- 
42 were consolidated, February, 1942, by 
presidential edict into a single body, the 
National Housing Agency. The Chief 
Executive appointed Mr. John B. Bland- 
ford, Jr., as its administrator. Interest- 
ingly enough, Mr. Blandford appears to 
have had little if any housing experience. 
He had achieved some prominence in 
governmental circles as an administrator 
of tact when he served as general man- 
ager of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Just prior to his appointment as National 
Housing Administrator he was serving as 
Assistant Director of the Budget. 

Like the charioteer in Plato’s Phae- 
drus, Mr. Blandford has been given a dis- 
cordant team, indeed, to drive. His or- 
ganization is composed of four separate 
entities, three of which are products 
of a complex heritage: i.e., the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration, the 
government’s mechanism for financing 
home-building; the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, the United States organiza- 
tion for insuring buildings privately fi- 
nanced; and the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority, the administration’s amal- 
gamation of agencies and personnel en- 
gaged in constructing housing with pub- 
lic funds. The fourth entity, the Homes 
Use Division, established in October, 
1942, has as its objective the conversion 
of single-family and other structures to 
multi-family dwellings. This Division 
projects the federal government into a 
new activity—that of lessor of private 
property. Because of the shortage of 
critical building materials, the govern- 
ment is justifying the use of public funds 
to make existing structures available for 
an increased number of families in war- 
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boom areas. The government as lessor 
will rent the converted accommodations 
to war workers. Optimistically, it hopes 
to amortize the investment through the 
collection of rentals. At the end of the 
emergency the improved properties will 
be returned to the owners. 

Since the government’s housing pro- 
gram in financing, insuring, and building 
prior to 1940 has provided the machinery 
for the present acceleration in war con- 
struction, the story of the development 
of the highly complicated structure 
seems now more pertinent and significant 
than ever. 


HOME FINANCING: THE FEDERAL HOME 
LOAN BANK ADMINISTRATION 


The first of the three complex entities 
in the new National Housing Agency, 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Adriinis- 
tration, had its inception in 1932 during 
the closing days of the Hoover adminis- 
tration. At the beginning of the thirties, 
the nation-wide depression had hit the 
home-financing agencies. Since borrow- 
ers were unable to meet maturing obliga- 
tions, assets of these institutions were 
frozen. As a result, a large proportion of 
them were either unwilling or unable to 
renew housing loans or to make new com- 
mitments. Acute shortages of cash oc- 
curred in some sections of the United 
States; in contrast, in other areas sur- 
pluses of loanable funds were piling up. 

To provide a series of institutions 
throughout the country from which 
home ‘financing organizations could bor- 
row and to insure a movement of housing 
funds from the geographic areas where 
surplus existed to points of need, the 
Hoover administration set up the Home 
Loan Bank Board, with twelve district 
banks known as the Home Loan Bank 
System. 

Today the twelve district banks con- 


tinue to be bankers’ banks in the sense 
that they do not serve the public directly 
but instead administer to savings and 
loan associations and other home loan 
agencies. Funds for this activity are ob- 
tained partly through the sale of bonds 
by the individual banks or by the Home 
Loan Bank Board. Governmental partic- 
ipation in the activities of these district 
banks is indicated by the fact that ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the stock is 
owned by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation." Since these bankers’ banks 
charge member-institutions for the serv- 
ices they perform, they have sources of 
revenue. These have been sufficient to 
pay small dividends on stock held by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation— 
1.1 per cent in 1941. The Home Loan 
Bank System provides the machinery for 
pooling the resources of what would 
otherwise be isolated home-financing 
institutions. In a war emergency, when 
the demands for cash for home-financing 
are bunched at points of defense produc- 
tion, the fluidity of the nation’s resources 
is imperative. 

Ninety-eight per cent of all the insti- 
tutions served by the Home Loan Bank 
System are savings and loan associations. 
Prior to the organization of the System 
the majority of these operated on limited 
capital entirely within small communi- 
ties or neighborhoods; obsolete financial 
practices had often been inherited with 
the business. Many of these weak links 
in the home-financing structure col- 
lapsed during the depression; some new 
strong links were necessary. The New 
Deal’s solution to this problem was the 
creation of a unique type of savings and 
loan association under federal char- 


t Although the stock was originally owned by the 
United States Treasury, on February 20, 1941, it 
was taken over by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 
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ter. Groups of private individuals who 
wish to organize new associations under 
federal charters and state-chartered or- 
ganizations that wish to be converted to 
federal associations are given the oppor- 
tunity. Both the United States Treasury 
and still another government agency, 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
have funds (approximately $169,000,000) 
tied up in these institutions. This is 
another governmental dividend-paying 
investment, with a rate of about 3.5 per 
cent. At present the functions of the 
savings and loan institutions are limited 
to the financing of housing eligible for 
priorities under the war program. 

The Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation, another govern- 
mentally owned agency, offers security 
up to $5,000 to the small investors in 
federal savings and loan associations and 
in eligible state-chartered associations. 
Its services appear to be particularly es- 
sential in a chaotic war economy. 

The Home Loan Bank System pro- 
vided no relief for a million distressed 
homeowners whose mortgages were being 
foreclosed in the first years of the depres- 
sion. Foreclosures meant a decline in 
status for these families from that of 
ownership to tenancy; in a large propor- 
tion of the cases it also meant the wiping- 
out of lifetime savings. To forestall 
wide-scale disaster the government cre- 
ated a corporation for refinancing hard- 
pressed homeowners—the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, another Home Loan 
Bank Board supervised institution. In 
the course of rescuing the homeowner the 
Corporation acquired about one-sixth 
($3,000,000,000) of the total urban 
home-mortgage debt of the country. 
Funds for this wide-scale refinancing 
program came primarily from the issu- 
ance of bonds, guaranteed both as to 
principal and as to interest by the United 


States government. All the capital stock 
($200,000,000) is federally owned. 

By 1936 the government considered 
the emergency to be over; as of June 12 
of that year it terminated the refinancing 
operations of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. The latter still functions, 
however, for the collection of monthly 
payments from property-owners to whom 
loans have been made and for managing 
those properties which the Corporation 
now has title to as a result of mortgage 
foreclosures. The war has extended the 
activities of the Corporation. To make 
increased accommodations available for 
war workers, it is actively engaged at 
present in supervising the remodeling of 
private housing at public expense. 

Critics of the New Deal housing pro- 
gram have complained that the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, theoretically 
designed to prevent wide-scale foreclo- 
sures, has ended by itself becoming the 
largest homeowner in the United States. 
Through June 30, 1941, the Corporation 
had foreclosed the mortgages on 193,612 
properties, or 19 per cent of the original 
loan accounts. The Corporation con- 
siders that the criticism is unfair; unlike 
private lending institutions, the agency 
made its loans only to seriously delin- 
quent homeowners who were unable to 
obtain funds from any other source. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation has been 
asked to play a dual role: to do a philan- 
thropic job, on the one hand, and to be a 
hardheaded businessman, on the other. 

The situation has recently changed. 
As a result of inflated war pay rolls in 
1942 and 1943, many Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation borrowers are reducing 
their indebtedness by paying more than 
their due instalments. 

At the apex of this complicated home- 
financing structure stands the Home 
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Loan Bank Board, a group of five men 
appointed by the President. This Board 
guides the destinies of the Home Loan 
Bank System, the Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations, the Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, and the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. The inter- 
relationships between the Board and its 
subsidiary agencies are dissimilar: in one 
it serves as board of directors, in another 
as board of trustees, and in a third as 
appointing agency for some of the di- 
rectors of the subsidiary. Operating 
funds come from the services rendered 
by the Board to these various agencies. 


HOME INSURANCE: THE FEDERAL 
HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


The Federal Housing Administration, 
the second of the three complex entities 
which the chief of the National Housing 
Agency is expected to integrate, was es- 
tablished in 1934 as part of the govern- 
mental campaign to ‘“‘prime the pump” 
for the building industry. In 1941 it 
emerged as the governmental agency 
which was promoting privately financed 
housing for war workers. To December, 
1942, under the war provisions of the 
Federal Housing Administration, 249,- 
457 family units had been built. 

Ten years ago the paralysis caused by 
the psychology of the depression was in- 
hibiting private initiative. Representa- 
tives of such diverse groups as bankers, 
real estate operators, workers in the 
building trades, and proponents of private 
enterprise within the government co- 
operated in lobbying for the passage of 
the National Housing Act; the Federal 
Housing Administration created by this 
act installed the government in the in- 
surance business on a wholesale basis. 

It cannot be stressed too often that 
the Federal Housing Administration 
lends no money nor does it provide direct 


subsidies for housing projects. The or- 
ganization merely insures the home- 
financing institution against losses on 
approved loans. The cost of this insur- 
ance is paid by the homeowner. 

The precedent established by the 
Federal Housing Administration has 
revolutionized the mores of home-financ- 
ing. Under the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, no longer do first and 
second mortgages with approaching ma- 
turity dates hang over the homeowner 
like swords of Damocles. These two have 
been replaced by a single mortgage which 
is amortized on a monthly basis, more 
like the accustomed rent. No longer 
must the homeowner have 25 per cent of 
the purchase price before he scales the 
first rung of the ladder toward ownership. 
To secure title the prospective owner can 
accumulate within thirty months a vest- 
ed interest of 10 per cent, or, as one au- 
thority has phrased it, a 10 per cent 
vested illusion. In contrast to former 
interest rates on second mortgages, 
which often ran up to 11 per cent or 
more, the objectives of the Administra- 
tion are attained at an over-all cost of 
money including fees and insurance of 
somewhat less than 6 per cent. The in- 
surance premium of one-half of 1 per cent 
of the outstanding balance of the mort- 
gage constitutes the basic source of 
revenue for the Administration. From 
the inception of the Federal Housing 
Administration in 1934 until the end of 
the fiscal year of 1940 administrative ex- 
penses not met from revenues were pro- 
vided for by congressional allocations 
from Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion funds, a total in the six-year period 
of approximately $43,000,000. In 1941 
the Administration’s income exceeded 
operating expenses by $13,000,000. 

Although the government’s immediate 
stake in this housing enterprise appears 
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to be small, its ultimate obligation may 
be enormous. Small ownership equities, 
row-housing, which in all probability will 
decrease in value, recent concentrations 
of housing in defense areas likely to be 
influenced by post-war shifts of popula- 
tion—all affect the contingent liability 
of the government. Should a possible 
future depression bring wide-scale fore- 
closures, would the existing reserves be 
adequate? President Roosevelt’s request 
to homeowners to take advantage of war- 
expanded incomes to speed up the pay- 
ment of mortgage debts may offer a par- 
tial solution. 

War necessitated a rapid acceleration 
of housing construction. Through three 
amendments to the National Housing 
Act during 1941 and 1942 the Adminis- 
tration’s procedures were liberalized and 
it was able to assume a dominant role in 
the war housing effort.2 Under these 
amendments the Administration could 
authorize insurance up to $800,000,000 
on defense housing mortgages issued by 
private lending institutions; it could per- 
mit the builders benefiting from the in- 
sured loans to construct for rental pur- 
poses as well as for sale; it could service 
properties which were to rent for not 
more than fifty dollars per family unit 
per month; it could insure mortgages 
that have a maximum life of twenty-five 
years; and, in the case of loans for re- 
modeling of property to increase the 
number of accommodations in congested 
areas, it could extend both the size of 
the insured loan and its longevity to 
designated new highs. 

Since priorities became the order of 
the day in all fields, the Federal Housing 
Administration’s program has been in- 
extricably bound up with the builders’ 

2 These amendments are included in a revision of 


Title 1 and the addition and modification of Title 6 
of the National Housing Act. 


ability to get essential materials for con- 
struction. Because of increased restric- 
tions in the use of essential building ma- 
terials, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration’s activities are constantly being 
curtailed. In December, 1942, even in 
war-boom areas new construction was 
permitted only if no alternative was 
available. 

From the point of view of the lawyer 
the Federal Housing Administration is a 
hybrid; it partakes of the characteristics 
of both the corporation and an ordinary 
government bureau. It has the power to 
sue and be sued and to make contracts, 
yet it is not acorporation. It had written 
a total of $6,209,519,124 of insurance by 
November 1, 1942, yet its organization 
is not cast in the familiar forms deemed 
essential for modern business. In other 
words, it is one of the anomalies of the 
American government in the economic 
world. 

In contrast to many of the New Deal 
keymen in governmental agencies, Mr. 
Abner H. Ferguson has attained his posi- 
tion as head of the Federal Housing 
Administration through promotion from 
within the ranks of his own organization; 
he began his career as assistant general 
counsel to the Administration in 1934; in 
a few years he achieved top-ranking 
position. 


PUBLIC HOUSING: THE FEDERAL 
PUBLIC HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Old Mother Hubbard’s problems were 
simple compared with those that face the 
new head of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, Mr. Herbert Emmerich. Like 
a number of the other housing ap- 
pointees, Mr. Emmerich is primarily an 
administrator; he was secretary of the 
Office of Production Management just 
prior to taking his present job. How- 
ever, this chairman is not without 
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housing experience. In the late twenties 
Mr. Emmerich charted the course of the 
City Housing Corporation, a semiphil- 
anthropic organization which built two 
projects—Sunnyside in Queens, New 
York City, and Radburn, in New Jersey. 
His organization, the last of the three in- 
tricate subdivisions in the National 
Housing Agency, embraces all the ad- 
ministrative groups, both pre-war and 
war, participating in public housing. 
They ran the gamut from the federal or- 
ganization which sponsored low-rental 
subsidized community housing, the Unit- 
ed States Housing Authority, to the mili- 
tary agencies, the War and Navy de- 
partments, which promoted rows of iden- 
tical, boxlike family accommodations. 
Between these extremes lay the Defense 
Homes Corporation, the nonfarm hous- 
ing section of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Works Agency, 
the Public Buildings Administration, the 
Division of Defense Housing, and the 
Mutual Ownership Defense Housing 
Division—all responsible for public hous- 
ing. 

Among this congeries, the United 
States Housing Authority stood out as 
the only agency with large-scale pre- 
emergency experience in the multifamily 
housing field. Six years ago the govern- 
ment, having decided to embark on a 
venture to house low-income groups of 
urban workers, created the United States 
Housing Authority, a public corporation 
in the Department of the Interior. The 
capital stock of $1,000,000 is owned en- 
tirely by the government; corporate 
borrowings, permitted up to $800,000,- 
000, are exempt from nearly all state and 
federal taxes and are guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the federal 
government; congressional appropria- 
tions provide for operating expenses and 
for annual subsidies to stimulate low- 
rental housing. 


From the end of 1937 to the latter part 
of 1940 the subsidized low-rental program 
of the United States Housing Authority 
ran in high. During this period approxi- 
mately 146,000 family units were com- 
pleted or under construction. The origi- 
nal act anticipated a decentralized ad- 
ministration designed to function through 
recognized local housing authorities. By 
the end of 1941 the necessary legislation 
had been passed by 39 states; as a result, 
623 local authorities were marshaled in 
the battle against slums. Federal loans 
to the extent of go per cent of the cost of 
the land and buildings and annual sub- 
sidies to ‘‘ensure the low-rental character 
of the projects” acted as catalytic agents 
for the local authorities. The federal sub- 
sidy was granted with a string attached; 
the locality was required to contribute 
an amount in the form of cash or tax ex- 
emption equivalent to one-fifth of the 
federal annual grant-in-aid. 

The United States Housing Authority 
has had to meet the indictment that it 
has given away the money to repay its 
own loans. Critics point to the fact that 
the federal annual subsidy is sufficient to 
enable the local authority to pay the 
federal government interest and to make 
a small contribution toward the reduc- 
tion of principal. The Authority has an- 
swered that the subsidy is varied from 
year to year, according to the needs of a 
particular project, to insure the con- 
tinuance of its low-rental character. 

It has also been charged that a wide- 
scale subsidized program with increased 
local tax exemption would eventually 
kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 
The local subsidies to the United States 
Housing Authority projects take the 
form of tax exemption. A rapid increase 
of this program might lead to the point 
where there is little left to tax, a critical 
situation for local governmental units, 
which depend primarily on revenues 
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from levies on real property. It is im- 
perative that a post-war subsidized 
housing program seek sources other than 
tax exemption to finance the local burden 
of a slum-clearance program. The emer- 
gency has shelved this slum-clearance 
program for the duration. A national 
economy which is being metamorphosed 
by total war needs can afford only es- 
sential housing for war workers. As a 
matter of fact, $33,000,000 of unexpend- 
ed United States Housing Authority 
funds and forty thousand low-rental 
family accommodations, completed after 
the emergency began, were turned over 
in 1941 for war housing purposes. 

Local housing authorities were co- 
opted by the United States Housing 
Authority and by various new war 
emergency housing agencies; thus the 
local organizations originally designed to 
co-operate only with the Authority be- 
came representatives for other agencies 
as well. As a result, the extensive organi- 
zation of federal-local co-operation de- 
veloped for the public housing program 
has been adapted to meet emergency 
war demands. 

Before the war emergency the Public 
Buildings Administration, another sub- 
sidiary of the Federal Works Agency, had 
erected post offices, restaurants, airport- 
terminal buildings, and marine hospi- 
tals; after 1940, public housing was added 
to its list of activities. In this role, prior 
to the reorganization of 1942, it built 
about as many family “war housing” 
units (roughly 30,000) as the United 
States Housing Authority. Critics of 
this war housing have applied terms like 
“cheese boxes,” ‘‘barracks,” “jerry-built 
structures,” “unimaginative row-hous- 
ing,” to these projects. After a citizens’ 
tour of war housing the Public Buildings 
Administration, for example, was dubbed 
“Public Barracks Administration’; 
buildings constructed by the United 


States Housing Authority have generally 
been excluded from this disapprobation. 

During the depression, the Farm Se- 
curity Administration had acquired ex- 
perience with nonfarm housing in con- 
nection with subsistence homesteads and 
green-belt communities, both of which 
combine the advantages of urban and 
rural living. Because of this experience, 
the Farm Security Administration was 
also called on by the President to partici- 
pate in the war housing program. 

“Pick up your house and take it with 
you” is not too far fetched a suggestion 
when applied to governmental demount- 
able housing, some of which has been 
built by the nonfarm housing section of 
the Farm Security Administration. 
These family accommodations have the 
advantage of rapid assemblage at the 
points of war-boom concentrations of 
population. One variety of these struc- 
tures comes in sections and can be bolted 
together or disassembled in a few hours. 
This Administration also provides trail- 
ers, which house a large proportion of 
mobile war workers. 

Again, to accelerate the war program, 
new mushroom-growth agencies with 
similar names appeared so rapidly that 
few persons either in or out of the govern- 
ment could distinguish their functions. 
Both the Mutual Ownership Defense 
Housing Division and the Division of 
Defense Housing operated under the 
Federal Works Agency; the Defense 
Homes Corporation was set up in the old 
Federal Loan Agency with funds from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 
the Division of Defense Housing Co- 
ordination was established in the Office 
of Emergency Management. Although 
the first three organizations varied as to 
legal and financial structures, they were 
alike in that they were all building 
agencies. Mr. Charles F. Palmer, as 
head of the Division of Defense Housing 
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Coordination, had the herculean task of 
co-ordinating and clearing all defense 
housing activities, whether public or 
private. 


WAR HOUSING CONFLICTS 


The war housing program was hardly 
under way when the conflict between 
public and private interests reached the 
press. Citizens’ groups and public hous- 
ing circles in Congress charged that pri- 
vate initiative was either unwilling or un- 
able, because of the uncertainty of war 
conditions, to put enough capital into the 
housing field to get rapid quantity pro- 
duction; they pointed out that rents and 
selling prices of housing constructed by 
private entrepreneurs were too high for 
the majority of workers in war indus- 
tries. Renters and purchasers of these 
new high-priced accommodations were 
thus necessarily families of relatively 
high income levels. They also charged 
that large-scale private construction for 
war workers was a myth; therefore, pri- 
orities to private builders under the al- 
leged justification of construction for 
war workers were socially unjustifiable. 

In answer to these arguments the sup- 
porters of private entrepreneurship, real 
estate operators, financial interests, and 
members of Congress opposed to govern- 
ment competition in any field declared 
that properties vacated by the purchas- 
ers of new high-priced housing accommo- 
dations were becoming available to war 
workers and were thus alleviating hous- 
ing congestion. Officials contended that 
440,000 single-family units built in 1941 
by private industry were essential to the 
war activity and had justified priority 
ratings; in contrast to many of the jerry- 
built houses constructed by the “‘bureau- 
crats” from Washington, the products of 
private entrepreneurship conformed to 
local building codes and desires. In the 


autumn of 1941 stellar roles in the con- 
troversy between public and private ac- 
tivity in the production of war housing 
were played by Mr. Nathan Straus, ad- 
ministrator of the United States Housing 
Authority, and Mr. Charles F. Palmer, 
defense housing co-ordinator. The for- 
mer, as administrator of the government’s 
low-rental public housing program, was 
the proponent of the argument that only 
the government could afford to build for 
war workers. The latter, a former At- 
lanta real estate operator, took the posi- 
tion that, wherever possible, the govern- 
ment must entice private capital into the 
housing field and that it should not 
“compete” with private enterprise. 
Many right-wing members of Congress 
championed the view of Mr. Palmer. In 
October, 1941, a subcommittee of the 
House Public Building and Grounds 
Committee took a trip throughout the 
United States to study the housing situa- 
tion and reported favorably to Congress 
on Mr. Palmer’s administration and 
policies. 


THE FEUD FOR WAR HOUSING FUNDS 


Congressional attitudes toward Mr. 
Straus, as a not too tactful representa- 
tive of the public housing point of view, 
were so hostile that no direct appropria- 
tions for war housing were ever made to 
the United States Housing Authority. 
As a matter of fact, one version of a 
housing appropriation bill prohibited the 
allotment of any funds to Mr. Straus’s 
organization. Naturally, the head of the 
only governmental enterprise which had 
had any experience with multifamily, 
low-rental public housing was incensed. 
Mr. Straus had been arguing since 1940 
that his experienced agency should be 
recognized as a “natural” to meet the 
rapidly expanding governmental needs 
for new housing. Actually, he was faced 
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with the dilemma of an organization 
which was geared for accelerated action 
but, according to his own statement, was 
receiving only “‘dribbles of funds.” Di- 
rect congressional appropriations went to 
his parent-organization, the Federal 
Works Agency, and to the Army and the 
Navy. Mr. Straus’s Authority received 
an allotment of less than one-third of the 
total appropriated to the Federal Works 
Agency, an amount generally considered 
far from sufficient. 

The press was, on the whole, on the 
side of Mr. Straus and the accomplish- 
ments of his organization. But in Con- 
gress he lost the battle for appropriations 
and as a result resigned his post. The 
anti-public-housing legislative atmos- 
phere in which the conflict took place is 
indicated in the following gratuitous 
provision of the January, 1942, war 
housing appropriations act: 

....that in disposing of said housing [i.e. 
defense housing in the post-war era] considera- 
tion shall be given to its full market value and 
said housing or any part thereof shall not, un- 
less specifically authorized by Congress, be con- 
veyed to any public or private agency organized 


for slum clearance or to provide subsidized hous- 
ing for persons of low income. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONFUSION 


While this major controversy was 
raging, lesser feuds among a handful of 
power-conscious administrators retarded 
the success of the war housing program. 
In an effort to stimulate housing produc- 
tion, governmental agencies had been 
created in rapid succession; speed mili- 
tated against clear delineation of spheres 
of authority. For example, Mr. John M. 
Carmody, federal works administrator, 
disputed with Mr. Palmer as to which of 
their respective organizations had juris- 
diction in specific housing projects in 
matters of site selection, rents, and 


3 Public Law 409 (77th Cong., January 21, 1942). 


choice of construction agency. In the 
meanwhile, because of the confused state 
of the interorganizational relationships, 
the housing program “bogged down.” 
An objective investigation of the whole 
housing puzzle was essential. 

President Roosevelt called on his old 
friend, Judge Samuel I. Rosenman, of 
New York, to act as his personal repre- 
sentative in a study of the problem. At 
the beginning of December, 1941, Judge 
Rosenman made a confidential report to 
the President. Between that date and 
the middle of January, 1942, the battle 
for housing appropriations was fought in 
Congress. However, it was not until 
February 26, 1942, more than two 
months after the Rosenman report had 
been made, that President Roosevelt 
issued an executive order for agency co- 
ordination designed to insure “swifter 
and more efficient prosecution of the 
present war.” 


THE NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY 
IN OPERATION 


The Executive Order of February, 
1942, provided for the consolidation of 
the sixteen housing organizations then in 
existence into one National Housing 
Agency. Today (January, 1943) this 
lusty infant’s war housing objectives 
embrace a minimum of 1,320,000 dwell- 
ing units. Only about three-fifths of 
these are to provide for two or more per- 
sons; the remainder are for single in- 
dividuals. 

About one-half of the anticipated ac- 
commodations do not involve the erec- 
tion of new buildings but instead result 
from the conversion of existing struc- 
tures; the other one-half represent new 
construction already in process or to be 

4“The Month in Building News,” Architectural 
Forum, LXXVII, No. 1 (July, 1942), 34; C.H.C. 


Housing News (Citizens’ Housing Council of New 
York, December, 1942). 
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undertaken in the near future. Private 
industry is scheduled to build about two- 
fifths of the 670,000 new units; this is a 
contrast to the situation in 1941, when 
private industry built more than four 
times the number constructed by the 
United States government. 

Proposed new governmental construc- 
tion is predominantly temporary: single- 
person dormitories are being built at 
$1,000 a unit; temporary two-person 
apartments are being provided at $2,000 
a unit; temporary family units are being 
erected at $3,000 a unit; and permanent 
family units are being constructed at 
$4,500 per unit. 

Since the reorganization of 1942, no 
interbureau conflicts have reached the 
press. However, the current program 
of the National Housing Agency is not 
without its critics. The objectives are 
claimed to be weighted too heavily in 
favor of temporary dormitories for single 
workers. Since the armed forces are 
rapidly absorbing single men, recent em- 
ployment trends indicate increased hiring 
of married men with families. The latter 
cannot be housed in dormitories. Either 
small tourist cabins with community 
toilet and laundry accommodations or 
demountable family houses appear to be 
preferable. 

The government’s emphasis on tem- 
porary housing was fought by public 
housers and labor groups, such as the 
C.I.O. United Automobile Workers. 
Opponents contended that the program 
represented an appeasement of real es- 
tate interests who were worried about 
their financial position in a post-war era. 
It was argued that so-called “temporary” 
substandard housing was likely to be- 
come just another future slum. The 
power of the National Housing Agency 
to build war housing at points where 


crucial housing shortages existed was 
challenged by financial and real estate in- 
terests and specifically by Mr. Henry 
Ford in the now famous Willow Run 
incident. In connection with this, the 
chief of the National Housing Agency 
was requested to appear before the Tru- 
man Committee of the Senate. In the 
end the original program was scrapped. 
The Willow Run controversy suggests 
that even a person of Mr. Blandford’s 
administrative acumen cannot effect a 
harmonious adjustment between private 
interests and the governmental housing 
program for a successful prosecution of 
the war. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S STAKE IN HOUSING 


Yesterday, housing was a prerogative 
of the private builder; today, it occupies 
a rapidly increasing sphere of govern- 
mental activity. Beginning with the 
Hoover administration in 1932 the cen- 
tral government has made a series of in- 
vestments in agencies sponsoring public 
and private housing; in 1942 these totaled 
roughly two and one-half billion dollars, 
with a possible contingent liability of an 
additional eight billion. In making these 
investments the federa! government has 
acted in turn as financier, insurance 
broker, builder, and lessor—four roles 
now played by the various divisions of 
the National Housing Agency. 

In the program of war housing, is the 
government’s expenditure of $1,600,000,- 
ooo (exclusive of federal aid to private 
enterprise) a vast sum or merely a “drop 
in the bucket’? The answer to this ques- 
tion varies with the point of view. The 
amount is small when compared with 
war expenditures of approximately $68,- 
000,000,000 through December, 1942. It 
is a large sum when evaluated in the 
light of the traditional American atti- 
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tude toward government competition in 
the accustomed sphere of private busi- 
ness. 

Through the National Housing Agency 
a coalition of all housing activities has 
been achieved, but integration and as- 
similation are slower processes. Whether 
the present subdivisions of the National 
Housing Agency with divergent purposes 
and independent histories can be suc- 
cessfully consolidated into an articulate 


whole remains to be seen. The future 
struggle that must develop concerning 
the role of the federal government in 
post-war housing will reveal at that time 
whether or not unification has actually 
occurred or whether the National Hous- 
ing Agency will be characterized as mere- 
ly “a fortuitous concurrence of chance 
atoms.” 
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THE POOR LAW POLICY OF LIABILITY OF RELATIVES TO 
SUPPORT AND THE NEW YORK COURTS, 1784-1929 


\ 


MARTHA BRANSCOMBE 


I. 1784-1867 


E poor laws of New York placed 
responsibility for the support of 
destitute persons first upon rela- 
tives within certain degrees of relation- 
ship and gave the court power to order 
those relatives to pay whatever amount 
- it decided to be reasonable in the particu- 
lar instance. If a “sufficient” relative re- 
fused or neglected to comply with the 
order of a justice for this purpose, he 
might be penalized; but there was a ques- 
tion as to who could enforce this duty.? 
Usually the people involved were of suf- 
ficient ability only in terms of the poor 
law and could not afford the expense of 
litigation even when the order of the jus- 
tice was unfair. Consequently, in this pe- 
riod only a few cases reached the higher 
courts as the result of attempts to en- 
force family liability; and most of those 
which were appealed grew out of long- 
time family quarrels, which could not be 
adjusted by judicial decree. 

An interesting illustration of the in- 
genious defenses that might be urged is 
found in the case brought by a young 
man in 1826 to avoid liability for the sup- 
port of his maternal grandparents.’ Al- 
though the facts were omitted in the re- 
port, the humiliation and difficulties aris- 
ing from the enforcement of the liability 

t [This article is part of a larger study of the judi- 
cial interpretation of the New York poor laws, which 


will be available later as a “Social Service Mono- 
graph.””—Ep1ror.] 

2 Laws of the State of New York, 1784, chap. 35, 
pp. 655-56. (Hereafter cited as Laws with year.) 


3 Ex parte Hunt, 5 Cowen’s Rpt. (N.Y.) 284 
(1826). 
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can be imagined. The court in Washing- 
ton County ordered the grandson to pro- 
vide for his maternal grandparents, who 
were destitute and had become chargeable 
to the county. The order was contested 
on the ground that the statute did not 
compel a man to maintain the poor par- 
ents of his wife, and, therefore, his son 
was not bound to support his maternal 
grandparents and could be required to 
support only his paternal grandparents. 

In the opinion of the court, children 
and grandchildren were required to main- 
tain their dependent parents and grand- 
parents, and there was no reason either in 
principle or in authority to exempt the 
grandson from this responsibility. The 
authorities which were cited maintained 
that the son-in-law was not liable for the 
support of his wife’s parents, but this did 
not exempt a grandson who was liable for 
a natural relative. 

Two later cases growing out of the at- 
tempt by the poor law officials to enforce 
a son’s liability for the support of his 
mother, Lovisa McArthur, illustrate the 
cruelty of this system and the difficulty 
of enforcing a statutory obligation when 
a person was unwilling to submit to it.‘ 
Owing to the fact that Mrs. McArthur 
had become “poor and old, and unfit and 
unable to maintain herself” and that her 
son had failed to provide for her, an order 
was issued by the court for him to sup- 
port her at his own house. Although he 
took his mother to his home, she left 


4 Converse and Others, Superintendents of the Poor 
of the County of St. Lawrence v. McArthur, 17 Bar- 
bour’s Rpt. (N.Y.) 410 (1854); cited below, p. 59. 
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without his consent after she had lived 
there about a year and lived for a while 
with a daughter and then went to stay 
with a neighbor. When the neighbor 
complained to the superintendents that 
he could not keep her, she was taken to 
the poorhouse. A few days later her son 
notified the superintendent that he would 
support his mother if she returned to his 
home of her own accord or was brought 
back by the superintendent, but not oth- 
erwise, adding that she had been induced 
to leave by certain persons with ill-will 
toward him. 

When she had been in the poorhouse 
for some time and her son had failed to 
comply with an order of the court to sup- 
port her, an attempt was made to recov- 
er for the costs of her care. In the opin- 
ion of the court, however, the son was not 
liable for a breach of the order, as he had 
maintained his mother in his own home, 
expressed willingness to do so again, and 
she had left without any just cause. 

A second attempt was made by the 
superintendents to force the son to pro- 
vide for his mother,’ but this time the 
case was thrown out upon technicalities. 
The order issued by the court was de- 
clared void because the superintendent of 
the poor who had first attempted to com- 
pel the son to support his mother was also 
one of the justices of the court which is- 
sued the order. Besides this, the court 
did not consider that the son had shirked 
his responsibility. 

I do not say he was under no obligations to 
extend to her, at least, the ordinary courtesies 
of life, to enable her to see her friends; nor that 
filial regard should not have prompted him, 
under the circumstances, to have gone and in- 
vited his own mother to leave the poorhouse. 
But we are considering the legal rights of the 
parties. As she was not insane, he could not 


confine or restrain her; and if, as he complained, 
officious persons persisted in enticing her away 


s Baldwin v. McArthur, 17 Barbour’s Rpt. (N.Y.) 
414 (1854). 


without any fault on his part, he was not obli- 
gated to go after her. 


An interesting question of procedure 
was raised in connection with this case, 
in reply to which the court declared that 
there could be no legal change in the 
pauper system of a county until a resolu- 
tion of the board of supervisors was duly 
filed; and, until the distinction between 
town and county poor was abolished, an 
application for an order of maintenance 
had to be made by the overseers of the 
proper town and not by the county su- 
perintendents of the poor. 

The liability of relatives under the 
poor laws was confused with the law of 
domestic relationships; and just what ef- 
fect the poor laws had upon these obliga- 
tions were matters for judicial determina- 
tion. There was no common-law obliga- 
tion by which a child was liable to sup- 
port an infirm, indigent parent or other 
relative, or a parent to support a child 
after he reached majority. This liability 
was created by statute and required 
statutory remedies. 

There was, then, confusion in the 
minds of local administrators over proper 
procedures and as to the distinction be- 
tween responsibility to support relatives 
under the poor law and that under the 
law of domestic relations. Although it 
may be clear today just what these rela- 
tionships are, that was not the case dur- 
ing the early years of the poor laws. Just 
what the situation was and how the 
judges arrived at the determination is re- 
vealed in these early cases, in which the 
decisions were based largely upon the 
doctrines of Blackstone and on English 
judicial thought. James Kent and other 
outstanding leaders in this field applied 
these doctrines as they saw fit and to a 
large extent determined the meaning of 
these relationships as they are known to- 
day. 
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The question came before the court as 
to whether a child of sufficient ability 
was liable merely because of the relation- 
ship to support her parents and whether 
her liability under the poor law entitled a 
third person to recover for necessaries 
furnished to her parents. This issue came 
before the higher court as the result of an 
attempt by Davis to recover under the 
poor law from his sister-in-law, Hannah 
Edwards, and her husband the sum of 
$396 which he had spent at her request 
prior to her marriage for the maintenance 
and medical care of her parents, Samuel 
and Ruth Clark.® He also claimed an ad- 
ditional sum of $350, which he had spent 
for similar purposes at the request of 
both Hannah and her husband after their 
marriage, none of which had been repaid. 
Samuel and Ruth Clark had eight chil- 
dren, upon whom they were entirely de- 
pendent, as they were “poor and feeble, 
and unable to maintain themselves.” 
Prior to her marriage to Edwards, Han- 
nah was a widow and had enough prop- 
erty to pay her share of the expenditures 
for her parents; and evidently her broth- 
er-in-law had been providing for them for 
some time and was unwilling to continue 
to carry the burden alone. 

It appeared to the court that, whereas 
the duty of a parent to maintain his child 
during minority was a perfect common- 
law duty, the liability of a child to sup- 
port her parents, who were “infirm, desti- 
tute, or aged,” was created solely by 
statute and therefore inferred no implied 
promise on the part of Hannah Edwards 
to pay for the necessaries furnished to her 
dependent parents by her brother-in-law. 
Attention was called to the fact that her 
obligation could be enforced only as pro- 
vided by the poor law, which required 
children to support their indigent parents 


6 Fdwards and Wife v. Davis, 16 John. Rpt. 
(N.Y.) 281 (1819). 


“in such manner as the justices of the 
peace of the county, at their general ses- 
sions should order and direct.” 

The court went even further and stat- 
ed that, regardless of whether Hannah 
Edwards and her husband had requested 
her brother-in-law to provide for her par- 
ents, ‘‘the wife could in no case be sued 
upon a mere personal contract made dur- 
ing coverture, whether joined with her 
husband or not.” 

In case a husband deserted his wife 
and children and they became public 
charges, the overseers were authorized 
upon an order from two justices to seize 
and sell or rent any estate which he left 
and to use the receipts for the mainte- 
nance of his dependents.’ In their eager- 
ness to protect the town from the bur- 
dens of poverty, overseers and justices 
not infrequently exceeded their author- 
ity and infringed upon rights which a 
democratic community should consider 
sacred. But occasionally the individuals 
who were not actually dependent upon 
poor relief refused to be subjected to such 
indignities. This was obviously the situ- 
ation in 1826 when the overseers of York 
were charged with trespass for taking 
possession of certain real and personal 
estate on the ground that the owner had 
deserted his wife and children and left 
them a charge upon the town.® In spite of 
the fact that the overseers had obtained 
a warrant from the justices to seize the 
property, in the opinion of the court 
there was no proof that he had left his 
wife and children public charges, which 
was the only fact upon which the jus- 
tices had power to proceed. 

The extremes to which the poor off- 
cials went in exercising their authority 
in such instances by going in and taking 


71 Revised Laws, 1813, chap. 78, sec. 22. 


8 Bowman v. Russ and Colton, 6 Cowen’s Rpt. 
(N.Y.) 234 (1826). 
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everything that a person might possess is 
illustrated by the case of a man who at- 
tempted to recover from an overseer for 
taking his horse.? The overseers had com- 
plained that he absconded, leaving his 
wife and child likely to become charge- 
able to the town of Potter, and for this 
reason one of the overseers had been au- 
thorized to take his horse and a few other 
small possessions. Although his wife had 
been the only witness, which in the opin- 
ion of the court made the proceedings 
voidable, the court held that the overseer 
was not personally liable, as he had acted 
upon authorization of a justice. 

Again in 1856 the court refused to 
sanction the arbitrary seizure and sale of 
property by relief officials without suf- 
ficient evidence to prove the case charged 
in the warrant authorizing the seizure.’ 
In this instance the court of sessions is- 
sued an order confirming the warrant and 
seizure of the property of Horace Read, 
which was authorized by two justices of 
the peace on the application of the over- 
seers of the town of Triangle on the 
ground that Read had left his wife and 
children without support and likely to 
become charges upon the town. The sale 
of the property, the receipts from which 
were to be applied to the support of his 
family, was also authorized. Read con- 
tested the order, claiming that the over- 
seers had presented no proof which justi- 
fied the court in confirming the warrant. 

After reviewing the statutory provi- 
sion for the seizure and sale of property in 
such cases,™ the court declared that the 


9 Downing v. Rugar, 21 Wendell’s Rpt. (N.Y.) 
178 (1839). 

%0 Horace H. Read v. Overseers of the Town of Tri- 
angle, 23 Barbour’s Rpt. (N.Y.) 236 (1856). 


1 y Revised Statutes, Part I, chap. 20, Title I, secs. 
8-10. Sec. 10 provided that the court of sessions 
“upon inquiring into the facts and circumstances 
of the case, may confirm.the said warrant and sei- 
zure, or may discharge the same; and if the same be 


court of sessions had no authority to con- 
firm such a warrant and seizure without 
an inquiry into the facts and circum- 
stances of the case; it was not sufficient 
that the court merely ascertain that the 
warrant was issued by two justices and 
that the overseers had seized the proper- 
ty, made an inventory, and returned it 
to the court of sessions. As the warrant 
in such instances was issued merely upon 
the proof submitted by the overseers, the 
only chance the person involved had for 
a hearing was before the court of sessions. 
For this reason the court considered that 
the legislature in requiring an inquiry 
into the facts and circumstances of the 
case had meant something more than 
merely determining that the warrant had 
been issued and the inventory made and 
reported. The court of sessions should 
have required the overseers to pro- 
duce sufficient evidence to establish the 
charges against Read, who also should 
have been given an opportunity to con- 
test the case. 

In 1840 an attempt was made to set- 
tle the whole question of family liability 
in relation to the poor law by dealing 
with the matter through equitable juris- 
diction. The issue in connection with 
which this attempt was made was wheth- 
er an insane woman whose husband de- 
serted her was entitled to poor relief and 
whether the county superintendents 
could recover from her husband for any 
relief given. It seemed that within two 
years after their marriage, in 1829, the 
wife became insane and that, after pro- 


confirmed, shall from time to time direct what 
part of the personal property shall be sold, and how 
much of the proceeds of such sale, and of the rents 
and profits of the real estate shall be applied towards 
the maintenance of the children or wife of the per- 
son absconding.” 


12 Pomeroy and Others, Superintendents of the Poor 
of Otsego County v. Wells, 88 Paige Chancery Rpt. 
(N.Y.) 406 (1842). 
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viding for her until 1836, the husband 
deserted her and obtained a divorce in 
Pennsylvania. On the request of the 
overseers of Plainfield, the wife was tak- 
en by the county superintendent to the 
Bloomingdale Asylum, where she was 
maintained for about a year; but, finding 
that her derangement was incurable, the 
county superintendents had afterward 
placed her in the county poorhouse. As 
her husband had property and was able, 
but refused, to provide for his wife, the 
superintendents attempted to recover the 
costs of her maintenance through chan- 
cery proceedings. 

The county of Otsego had not abol- 
ished the distinction between town and 
county poor, and apparently the justices 
had never authorized the overseers to 
give relief in this case, although they had 
spoken to the superintendents about this 
woman and her situation and asked that 
they take charge of her. After her return 
from the asylum the superintendents 
placed her in the poorhouse without any 
authorization for her maintenance at 
public expense. 

Although these facts rendered their 
claim defective, the court discussed at 
length the other issue involved. In the 
opinion of the court the liability of rela- 
tives of certain degrees for their poor kin 
did not extend in the case of husband and 
wife, as the common law had afforded an 
ample remedy for the recovery of the 
necessary expenses of the wife’s support, 
where the husband had failed to provide 
for her, by a suit against him in favor of 
any person who furnished her the means 
of living. Therefore, until they had ex- 
hausted the remedy at law, the superin- 
tendents could not file a bill in chancery 
against the husband to obtain satisfac- 
tion for the expenses incurred for his 
wife’s support as a lunatic pauper; and, 
if for any reason the husband was not 


liable at law for his wife’s support, the 
court of chancery had no jurisdiction to 
compel him to support her. 

In a later case the distinction between 


the responsibility of relatives created by | 


the poor law for support of their needy 
kin and the liability under the laws of 
domestic relations was clearly estab- 
lished. The question raised in the case 
of Sally Rhodes was whether the super- 
intendents of the poor could recover from 
the husband for the support of his wife as 
a pauper.'’ When she was seriously mis- 
treated by her husband, who expelled her 
from his house without cause and refused 
to support her elsewhere, the county su- 
perintendents maintained her, first, in 
the town where he lived and then in the 
county poorhouse, to which they re- 
moved her. Later they attempted to re- 
cover for the costs of her support under 
the common-law principle obliging the 
husband to support his wife and render- 
ing him liable to any person who fur- 
nished her with necessaries. 

The court stated emphatically that 
this principle did not apply to poor law 
officials, whose duty was to care for the 
poor, as a woman whose husband was 
bound by law to support her and was 
adequately able to do so could not be re- 
garded as a pauper. The court further 
declared that “it would be extremely 
dangerous to confer upon the super- 
intendents of the poor in their official 
capacity, the right to interpose in cases 
of difficulties between husband and wife, 
and thus involve the county in the con- 
troversy.” 

Although the decision in the Wells 
case had intimated that the officers 
might recover in an action at law, in the 
opinion of this court, as the statutes re- 

13 Norton and Others, Superintendents of the Poor 


of the County of Chautauqua v. Rhodes, 18 Barbour’s 
Rpt. (N.Y.) 100 (1854); cited below, p. 56. 
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lating to the responsibility of relatives 
and duties of the superintendents and 
overseers gave no authority for them to 
maintain an action in any case against an 
individual to recover expenditures for the 
support of the poor, the decision had 
been rendered without adequate consid- 
eration. Public officers, including super- 
intendents and overseers, “ought not to 
be permitted to maintain an action upon 
the common law principle rendering the 
husband liable.” 

This decision prohibiting poor officials 
from enforcing the common-law respon- 
sibilities for support remained unchanged 
until 1882, when it was specifically nulli- 
fied by the court in the Lawrence case." 
The court’s adherence over such a long 
period of time to this restriction upon the 
authority of the relief officials seems to 
indicate an unwillingness to sanction 
public interference with family relation- 
ships, or at least an unwillingness to vest 
such authority in relief officials. 

While it is not possible to determine 
from the small number of controversies 
over the responsibility of relatives to sup- 
port poor persons within certain degrees 
of kinship which came before the higher 
courts whether or not this aspect of poor 
relief was made effective by administra- 
tive action or by orders of the justices 
which were not appealed, nevertheless, 
it is evident from the nature of the cases 
that the need for relief was not the real 
problem and that enforcement of rela- 
tives’ responsibility by judicial proceed- 
ings did not afford an adequate remedy. 
In most instances the disputes are indica- 
tive of long-time family conflicts, and the 
courts seemed to reflect more under- 
standing of these complexities of family 
relationships than the administrative 
officials. It is also difficult to determine 


14 Goodale v. Lawrence, 88 N.Y. 513 (1882); see 
below, p. 56. 


from these decisions whether or not the 
poor person who was found ineligible for 
relief because he had relatives considered 
“of sufficient ability” to support him was 
left to his own devices to secure their as- 
sistance or whether the relief authorities 
were reasonably liberal in their evalua- 
tion of these potential resources. It is 
clear, however, that the expense of legal 
procedure barred the way for those who 
might have been most in need of judicial 
remedies against administrative injustice 
or negligence. 


Il. 1867-1929 

During the period following the Civil 
War and the establishment of the state 
board, the movement to abolish all pub- 
lic outdoor relief gave added stimulus to 
the ‘means test” and the principle of 
“less eligibility,” already implicit in the 
statutes and in practices of relief officials. 
Likewise, the poor law principle of the li- 
ability of relatives within certain degrees 
of kinship, which had been developed to 
supplement common-law responsibilities, 
was more vigorously urged as a means 
of repressing poverty. 

It appears highly significant that, of 
all the futile attempts prior to 1896 to 
persuade the legislature to remedy the 
chaotic status of the poor laws, the only 
important accomplishment from the 
standpoint of procedure and policy was 
the revision in 1881 of the provisions re- 
lating to the liability of relatives to sup- 
port their poor kin. And, what is more, 
this was achieved in connection with the 
revision of criminal procedures and was 
incorporated in the Criminal Code of 
1881.75 

Although the principle of family re- 
sponsibility as an aspect of poor relief as- 
sumed the attributes of criminal liability 


ts “Code of Criminal Procedure,” Laws, 1881, 
Vol. II, Part VI, chap. 442, Title VIII, secs. 914-26. 
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and was intended primarily to relieve the 
public authorities of financial burdens, 
its application under the old poor relief 
system appears liberal by contrast with 
the so-called modern system of social wel- 
fare and public assistance, under which it 
has been extended to additional degrees 
of relationship and received increased em- 
phasis as a valuable financial resource 
through administrative regulation as well 
as legal obligation.” 

“Relatives’ liability,” as it was defined 
in 1881, made it the duty of “the father, 
mother, or children” having sufficient 
means to maintain their relatives who 
would otherwise be eligible for public re- 
lief. If the parents or children of a poor 
person failed to perform this duty, the re- 
lief official of the responsible locality 
could apply to the court of sessions in the 
county where the responsible relatives 
lived for an order to compel them to pro- 
vide support. On the basis of a hearing 
the court was authorized to make an or- 
der directing the relatives to furnish a 
specified sum to be paid for a certain pe- 
riod or until further order of the court. 
If they obtained the approval of the re- 
lief authorities, the relatives might de- 
termine the place and manner of assist- 
ance. It is understandable that the divi- 
sion of responsibility between the court 
and relief officials might create adminis- 
trative difficulties; and, since the initia- 
tion of an action to compel support, as 
well as the effectiveness of the court’s or- 
der, was largely dependent upon the re- 
lief officials, it is difficult to appraise the 
results of this statutory liability in terms 
either of public economy or of the needy 
person. 

Controversies resulting from the at- 
tempts to enforce these statutory obliga- 
tions, which because of their nature had 


%6 Taws, 1929, chap. 565, sec. 125; Laws, 1940, 
chap. 619, Art. III, Title VI, sec. ror. 


to be strictly construed, gave rise to ques- 
tions relating to the existence of liability 
and the proper procedures for enforcing 
support. These disputes, as indicated in 
Part I, were often the culmination of 
serious family problems and involved 
emotional factors which could not be re- 
lieved by judicial determination. The 
very fact that responsibility for parents 
and children had to be enforced in this 
manner indicates the cruel and painful 
implications for the individuals con- 
cerned. Also the question may be justly 
raised as to whether the objective was 
achieved, in view of the costly proceed- 
ings, the meager allowances ordered, and 
the small sums for which recovery pro- 
ceedings were instituted. 


LIABILITY FOR SUPPORT 


In the earlier period the duty of the 
husband under the common law and law 
of domestic relations to support his wife 
was not regarded as a poor law liability, 
as the wife of a man who was able to sup- 
port her was not considered a poor person 
within the terms of the statute, and local 
relief officials were denied the authority 
either to give relief or to compel the hus- 
band to support his wife.*7 In 1882, how- 
ever, the judicial authorities refused to 
maintain this doctrine and declared that, 
even in the absence of statutory obliga- 
tion, a husband incurred common-law 
liability to anyone who gave assistance to 
his wife and could be held for the cost of 
care given to her by public relief author- 
ities, as well as by an individual citizen." 

This decision was rendered when 
James H. Goodale, superintendent of the 
poor of Orange County, tried to recover 
for the support of Abraham Maze’s wife 

17 Norton v. Rhodes, 18 Barbour’s Rpt. (N.Y.) 
100 (1854); cited above, p. 54. 


18 James Goodale, Superintendent of the Poor v. 
William Lawrence, 88 N.Y. 513 (1882); cited above, 
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from the executors of his estate. It seems 
that the couple had married in 1851 or 
1852 and lived together in New York 
City for a year or eighteen months, when 
the wife became insane. She left her hus- 
band’s home and was taken to the house 
of her half-brother in Orange County, 
where she remained. In 1855 she was ad- 
judged insane, and her half-brother was 
appointed committee of her separate es- 
tate, amounting to about $800. Notice of 
the proceedings was personally served on 
her husband, but he failed to reply or to 
contribute to her support. Her estate was 
exhausted by 1866, and at the request of 
her half-brother an order was entered for 
the overseer of the town of Montgomery, 
where she had settlement, to support her 
in the Orange County asylum. 

She was admitted to the asylum under 
the assumed name of “Mrs. Van Keur- 
en,” and the county superintendent did 
not know that Abraham Maze was her 
husband until after his death in January, 
1875, when his executors found and iden- 
tified Mrs. Van Keuren as his widow. 
The superintendent then entered pro- 
ceedings to collect $552, which was the 
estimated cost of care during the period 
from October, 1872, to January, 1875, 
claiming that Abraham Maze had, with- 
out the fault or misconduct of his wife, 
abandoned and neglected to support her 
and that as a result of her insanity and 
poverty the public officials had been com- 
pelled to maintain her in the Orange 
County poor asylum. 

In spite of the executor’s contention 
that the superintendent had no statutory 
authority to claim support from the hus- 
band and that the husband could not be 
made liable for support when the wife 
deserted him without cause, the court 
disregarded previous decisions and de- 
clared that an insane wife was incapable 
of abandoning her husband and that the 


“plainest dictates of humanity as well as 
the common law” imposed responsibility 
for her support, which he had ignored, so 
that she had been allowed to become an 
object of public charity. It was further 
held that an insane wife, absent from her 
home and in urgent need of care, was a 
poor person in terms of the statute and 
that it, therefore, became the duty of the 
poor authorities to support her without 
waiting to determine whether or not she 
had a husband who was willing and able 
to do so. 

The statutory duty of a father to sup- 
port an adult child who was insane was 
enforcible under the laws relating to both 
the relief of the poor and the care of the 
insane.’? In 1868, however, the question 
was raised as to whether Sherman Miller 
was relieved of his liability under a con- 
tract with the county superintendent to 
care for his insane daughter, Charlott, at 
the county poorhouse, by merely giving 
notice to the superintendent that he 
would no longer be responsible for her 
support and by telling the overseer at the 
same time that the town of Leyden would 
have to provide for her care.”° 

In 1864 Sherman Miller took his thir- 
ty-three-year-old daughter, who was in- 
sane, to the county poor asylum, where 
he made an agreement with the superin- 
tendent of the poor to keep her. Mr. 
Miller agreed to pay the superintendent 
$2.50 a week and to provide her clothes. 
In January, 1866, Mr. Miller notified 
Daniel Alger, the superintendent, that 
he did not intend to pay any longer for 
Charlott’s support. He did not offer to 
remove her from the asylum, and her 
condition was such that the county offi- 
cial could not discharge her without vio- 


19 2 Revised Statutes (5th ed.), p. 882, secs. 2-3. 


20 Daniel Alger, etc., Superintendents of the Poor of 
Lewis County v. Sherman Miller, 56 Barbour’s 
Rpt. (N.Y.) 227 (1868). 
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lating his duty to care for the insane. At 
the same time at which he notified the 
superintendent, Mr. Miller also told the 
overseer of Leyden, where he lived, that 
he could not continue to support his 
daughter and that the town would have 
to assume the responsibility. 

When proceedings were brought to 
collect from Mr. Miller, he denied the 
legality of the contract and insisted that 
since his daughter was a pauper the town 
was liable for her support. The court de- 
clared that she was not a pauper, as her 
father was able to support her; and, 
since his duty was clearly established by 
statute, the county authorities could 
compel him to confine and maintain her 
or collect for their own expenses in doing 
so in the same manner as they could if 
she were a pauper. Likewise it was em- 
phatically stated that a father’s statu- 
tory liability for his daughter could not 
be terminated by merely notifying the re- 
lief officials that he did not intend to con- 
tinue supporting her. With regard to the 
legality of the contract, the court de- 
clared that, although the officials exceed- 
ed their authority in making such a con- 
tract, there was nothing involved render- 
ing it invalid and, therefore, Mr. Miller 
was liable according to its terms. 

In case a responsible relative had 
failed to support a poor person and had 
been ordered to do so by the court, there 
was then the matter of termination of li- 
ability. And, while the case of Mary 
Walker, which was heard in 1897 by the 
highest court on appeal from a judgment 
in favor of the relief officials, may have 
been exceptional, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that similar abuses, even though 
on a lesser scale, were not infrequent.” 

The issues involved Mary Walker’s li- 


21 David Aldridge, Superintendent of the Poor of 
Oneida County v. Mary Walker, 151 N.Y. Rep. 587 
(1897). 


ability under a court order, requiring her 
to pay a specified weekly sum to the su- 
perintendent of the poor for the mainte- 
nance of her daughter, Sarah, in the coun- 
ty poorhouse after the termination of her 


-daughter’s dependency on public relief; 


and, in the second place, her liability, 
after a recommitment, for the period 
which elapsed between her offer to pro- 
vide for her daughter in her own home 
and the time the superintendent finally 
approved the plan. 

The case came to the attention of the 
court when David Aldridge, the superin- 
tendent of Oneida County, attempted to 
recover the amount Mary Walker had 
not paid in accordance with the court or- 
der for the period between 1888 and 1892. 

In the words of the court, “‘the facts in 
the case are, moderately speaking, ex- 
traordinary.”” Mary Walker lived on a 
farm in the town of Deerfield, where she 
had kept house for many years; and, 
prior to 1885, Sarah, age forty-five, lived 
with her mother. She had a comfortable 
room to herself, which was suitably fur- 
nished, and she had shared in the other 
conveniences of the home. In 1885, how- 
ever, she left home voluntarily and went 
to the town of Rome, where she worked 
until she went to the poorhouse in May, 
1886. She remained seven weeks and 
three days and was discharged on July 
10. She supported herself entirely until 
May 20, 1891, when she returned to the 
poorhouse, and after one month was 
again discharged, only to be recommitted 
on November 21, 1891. 

In July, 1891, Mary Walker wrote to 
the superintendent and stated that she 
was willing to provide suitably for Sarah 
at her own home and instructed him not 
to spend anything more for her support. 
The superintendent did not reply, and on 
December 12, 1892, she again offered to 
take her daughter home and provide for 
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her, but it was not until after this second 
offer that the superintendent approved 
her home as a suitable place for Sarah’s 
care. 

The original court order requiring 
Mary Walker to pay $6.00 a week for 
Sarah’s support was issued April 4, 1887, 
which was after Sarah had been dis- 
charged from the poorhouse. On June 
17, 1887, the order was reviewed at the 
mother’s request and the amount re- 
duced to $3.00 a week, but no mention 
was made of Sarah’s leaving the institu- 
tion. Mary Walker, therefore, paid regu- 
larly until May 29, 1888, on the supposi- 
tion that her daughter was still in the 
poorhouse. Upon discovery that Sarah 
was not there, she refused to make any 
more payments; and the superintendent 
claimed that, since she had never applied 
to the court for modification of the order, 
she was obligated to pay for the entire 
period from May 29, 1888, to December 
12, 1892, regardless of the fact that her 
daughter was not a public charge during 
all this time. 

Viewing the merits in the case, the 
court declared that there was no basis 
either in law or in equity for the enforce- 
ment of such an order for support during 
the time the daughter was not actually 
in the poorhouse. Likewise, the court 
declared that the mother was not liable 
for payments from July, 1891, to Decem- 
ber 12, 1892, since the daughter remained 
a public charge during this period only 
because of the negligence of the superin- 
tendent, who permitted more than a year 
to elapse before making the proper inves- 
tigation preceding approval of the moth- 
er’s plan for support of her daughter and 
allowed the daughter to remain in the 
poorhouse during this time. As a matter 
of fact, the court considered that Mary 
Walker had already paid more than the 
amount the superintendent was justified 


in collecting for the actual time Sarah 
was maintained in the poorhouse. 

The records contain abundant evi- 
dence that the judicial authorities were 
keenly aware of some of the implications 
of narrow interpretations of the laws re- 
lating to family relationships. Even in 
1854 the court recognized limitations 
upon the enforcement of liability and de- 
clared that a son had not violated an or- 
der to support his mother when he of- 
fered to take her into his home and care 
for her but refused to support her at the 
county poorhouse.” Likewise in 1873 the 
court followed this same doctrine in a 
similar case in which the overseers at- 
tempted to recover from the son of 
Amasa Lamb on an order issued in 1866 
by the Cayuga County court for him to 
pay $5.00 a week for the support of his 
disabled father.?3 

The statement of facts shows that 
after the support order, Amasa Lamb re- 
mained at the county poorhouse for a 
while and his son paid regularly for his 
care; but later, with the consent of the 
superintendent, he took his father into 
his own home and for two years support- 
ed him there. In 1868, without his son’s 
knowledge or consent, the father left and 
went to the town of Sterling, where, be- 
cause of his disability, he applied for re- 
lief. When his son was notified of this, he 
sent $20 to the overseer of Sterling and 
requested that his father be returned to 
his home. The overseer failed to comply 
with this request and continued to sup- 
port Amasa Lamb until June, 1871, when 
he died. After Lamb’s death, the over- 
seers demanded that his son reimburse 
the town, and upon his refusal they 


22 Converse v. McArthur, 17 Barbour’s Rpt. 
(N.Y.) 410 (1854); cited above, p. 50. 


23 Duel et al., Overseers of the Poor of the Town of 
Sterling v. Lamb, 1 Thomp. and Cook (N.Y.) 66 
(1873). 
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brought this action to enforce the order 
of support. 

The court decided that, as long as the 
son was willing at all times to support his 
father in his own house and was in no 
obvious way to blame for his leaving, his 
duty was fully discharged and that the 
officials who failed to return Amasa 
Lamb at his son’s request had to assume 
responsibility. The court also declared 
that a person ordered to support a poor 
relative had the exclusive right to deter- 
mine the place and manner of support, 
subject only to the approval of the relief 
officials, and that it was not until he neg- 
lected or refused to do this that the son 
became liable for the allowance he was 
directed to pay. In view of the circum- 
stances in this case the court refused to 
hold that the son was liable for his father. 

There was also the matter of family li- 
ability for the support of the insane poor 
in institutions. The liability of parents 
and children with sufficient means for the 
support of this group derives solely from 
the statutes, and prior to 1890 these pro- 
visions were designed primarily to relieve 
local authorities of the burden of their 
maintenance in appropriate institu- 
tions.24 The general statutes relating to 
the insane and those authorizing the es- 
tablishment of state institutions usually 
vested in the superintendent or treasurer 
of such institutions the same powers as 
the local poor officials exercised for the 
purpose of compelling liable relatives to 
defray institutional expenses.’5 

In 1890 the state assumed complete 
responsibility for the maintenance of the 


241 Revised Statutes, pp. 614-16, secs. 1-12. 
These provisions were incorporated in the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, 1881, secs. 914-26, and prac- 
tically the same provision was made in the Insanity 
Law (Laws, 1874, chap. 446, Title I, secs. 12-16). 


5 “State Asylum at Utica,” Laws, 1874, chap. 
446, Title ITI, sec. 16; “St. Lawrence State Asy- 
lum,” Laws, 1887, chap. 375, sec. 7. 


insane poor, except those chargeable to 


New York, Kings, and Monroe coun- [7 


ties. This enactment swept away all 
local liability for the insane poor main- 


tained in state institutions but gave the © 


state no authority to require relatives to 
indemnify the state for the expenses of 
maintaining their poor kin. In 1806, 
when the laws relating to the insane were 
revised, no specific authority was given 
to compel relatives of the insane poor to 
support them, although the commission 
of lunacy was required to secure funds 
from relatives and friends of pauper in- 
mates ‘‘who were liable and willing”’ to 
defray their expenses in state institu- 
tions.27 With reference to the “indigent 
insane” committed by the court, statu- 
tory responsibility for payment of their 
expenses was definitely imposed upon the 
“father, mother, husband, wife or chil- 
dren,” if of sufficient ability.” 

In 1897, however, the question was 
raised as to whether the St. Lawrence 
State Hospital for the Insane was en- 
titled to indemnification from his father’s 
estate for the support of John Holsworth, 
an “insane pauper,” and whether, under 
the statute of 1887 creating the institu- 
tion and giving it the same authority to 
enforce support by relatives as was pos- 
sessed by local relief officials, it could 
compel payment in case of refusal.?? In 
the opinion of the court the authority 


26 Laws, 1890, chap. 126. 


27 Laws, 1896, chap. 545, sec. 65. The treasurer 
of state institutions was given general power to col- 
lect money due for various purposes, but relatives 
of inmates were not designated as having obliga- 
tions (ibid., sec. 42). 


28 Thid., sec. 66. 


29 In re St. Lawrence State Hos pital for the Insane, 
42 N.Y. S. 608 (1897), on appeal from the court of 
sessions of Lewis County, which held in 1895 that a 
father could not be ordered to pay for the support of 
an adult son as a pauper at a state institution, where 
no order had been made by the court of sessions 
charging the father with the son’s support. 
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given to the treasurer of this institution 
to enforce the liability of relatives was 
limited to “insane paupers’”’ chargeable 
to local authorities and was intended to 
enable the institution to collect for main- 
tenance only in case the liability of rela- 
tives of these “insane paupers” was not 
enforced by the local officials.3° After 
1890 the insane poor were no longer 
chargeable to counties or towns, and in 
1895, when the St. Lawrence State Hos- 
pital tried to recover for the cost of main- 
taining John Holsworth, he was not 
chargeable to the county but to the state. 
Declaring that it found no authority in 
any existing statute for the indemnifica- 
tion of the state by the relatives of in- 
sane paupers for their support, the court 
held that the authority formerly pos- 
sessed by local officials was abrogated in 
1890 and that consequently the power of 
a similar nature vested in the institution 
no longer entitled it to compel Holsworth 
to reimburse the state institution for the 
expenses incurred in maintaining his “‘in- 
sane pauper son.” 

Since the 1896 statute had become ef- 
fective after the institution of this pro- 
ceeding in 1895 and before the final de- 
cision,** the court called attention to the 
fact that the situation might have been 
somewhat altered if the claim for recov- 
ery had been entered after the revision in 
1896, as the new enactment “‘to some ex- 
tent” provided for indemnification of the 
state by the “father, mother, husband 
and children of an insane pauper,”’ but no 
authority given would support this pro- 
ceeding. 

This liberal construction of the stat- 
utes was typical of the court’s atti- 
tude toward enforcing liability of rela- 
tives during this period and indicated 
recognition of state responsibility on a 


3° Laws, 1887, chap. 375, sec. 7. 
3t Laws, 1896, chap. 545, secs. 65-66. 


broader basis than at any previous time- 
It is also interesting that in 1898, the 
year following this decision, the criminal 
code was amended, possibly to make 
good this deficiency in the statute, by 
adding that the father, mother, or chil- 
dren were responsible if a poor person 
was insane “‘to maintain him in the man- 
ner prescribed by the insanity law,” and, 
further, that the “father, mother, hus- 
band, wife or children of a poor insane 
person legally committed to and con- 
fined in an institution” were liable, if of 
sufficient ability, for expenses incurred in 
his maintenance. 


PROCEEDINGS TO COMPEL SUPPORT 


The statutory declaration of the lia- 
bility of parents and children for the 
maintenance of poor relatives was one 
thing, but to make this liability effective 
was another matter involving adminis- 
trative and judicial procedures of various 
kinds. Proceedings to compel a husband 
to support his wife and minor children 
differed from those required to enforce 
liability of adult children for their par- 
ents or parents for adult children. There 
was not only the matter of getting a sup- 
port order from the court but of seeing 
that the terms of the order were com- 
plied with, at least to a substantial de- 
gree. There were also questions as to the 
authority of certain officials to institute 
proceedings and as to the extent of the 
court’s jurisdiction in controversies aris- 
ing out of the enforcement of support or- 
ders. 

The determination as to which body of 
relief officials had authority to institute 
proceedings to compel support of a poor 
person was complicated by the lack of 
uniformity in local organization; for in 
those counties in which the distinction 
between town and county poor had been 


3? Laws, 1898, chap. 399. 
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abolished the superintendent was the 
principal official in the county, while in 
the others the overseers of the town had 
primary responsibility. In 1872 this 
question came up in Cortland County, 
where all the poor were a charge on the 
county, and the court held that the pro- 
ceedings to compel the children of a poor 
man to support him were properly 
brought by the county superintendent of 
the poor and not by the overseer, as was 
alleged by the defense.33 

Although in 1881 both county and 
town officials were authorized to insti- 
tute proceedings to enforce liability,34 in 
1887 a controversy arose over the author- 
ity of the overseer to apply for an order 
of support in a county where poor relief 
was a county responsibility.35 In this in- 
stance the court held that, since support 
of the poor in counties which adopted the 
Livingston County act was primarily the 
town’s responsibility until the poor per- 
son was removed to the county poor- 
house, the overseer of a town in Living- 
ston County had authority to apply to the 
court for an order to compel relatives to 
support a poor person, even though relief 
was a county responsibility. From this 
decision it became clear that authority 
to institute such proceedings was vested 
in any relief official who had jurisdiction 
over the case at the time appropriate for 
such proceedings to be initiated. 

As to the proper proceedings to com- 
pel a husband to support his wife and 
minor children, the statute provided sev- 
eral ways by which this might be effect- 
ed. For example, if a husband aban- 
doned his wife and family and it ap- 
peared that they were likely to become a 


33 Alphonso Stone, Superintendent of the Poor of 
Cortland County v. Lewis A. Burgess, 47 N.Y. 521 
(1872); see below, p. 63. 


34 Code Cr. Proc., 1889, sec. 926. 
38 Tillotson v. Smith, 12 N.Y. St. Rpt. 331 (1887). 


charge upon the public for support, a 
police justice was authorized to issue a 
warrant to the commissioners of charities 
and corrections, directing them to seize 
any money the husband might have in 
any bank in the county.** This warrant 
directed the commissioners to make an 
inventory of the property taken by them, 
which was to be returned to the county 
court of sessions with a complete account 
of their proceedings. The court was re- 
sponsible for reviewing these proceedings 
and the propriety of the seizure and for 
issuing an order confirming the seizure of 
personal property. It was also proper for 
the court to direct in such order that the 
commissioners pay out of the money 
seized a specified sum each month to the 
wife for the maintenance of herself and 
children.3? 

A rather interesting illustration of this 
type of proceeding is found in the records 
of the Bourgeois case, which came before 
the court of sessions of New York Coun- 
ty in 1878.3° Amelie Bourgeois applied to 
Police Justice Morgan at the Jefferson 
Market police court for a warrant to 
seize savings amounting to $1,550, which 
had been deposited by her husband, Max- 
ime Bourgeois, in three different banks in 
the city, on the ground that he had aban- 
doned her and their five children. Ac- 
cording to Amelie Bourgeois, her hus- 
band had been a cook in a restaurant in 
New York City and had returned to 
France six months before, leaving her and 
the children in destitute circumstances. 


The warrant was issued, and, upon ap- | 
plication of the commissioners of char- | 
ities and corrections for confirmation of | 
the seizure, the court granted the order | 
and directed that an allowance of $50 per [ 


361 Revised Statutes, p. 615, sec. 8. 


37 See above, pp. 52-53, for earlier decisions. 


38 In re Bourgeois’ Case, 7 Abbott’s New Cases E 


(N.Y.) 260 (1878). 
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month should be paid to Mrs. Bourgeois 
until further order of the court. 

Another method by which the public 
authorities attempted to compel the hus- 
band to support his wife and family was 
to require him to give bond to the town 
to insure against their becoming public 
charges. In 1891 proceedings to collect 
the full amount of a $250 bond, which 
George H. Powles had been required to 
give to indemnify Orangetown against 
his wife and children becoming public 
charges for one year, raised the question 
of whether the overseer was entitled to 
recover the full value of the bond or only 
the actual amount which the town had 
expended in behalf of his family.39 

In 1889 George Powles was taken be- 
fore the justice of peace of Rockland 
County and declared to be a disorderly 
person for neglecting to support his wife 
and children. As a consequence he was 
required to give security in the sum of 
$250. The bond itself related the facts 
and stated that in case he failed to sup- 
port his family he would “pay to the 
town of Orangetown the sum of $250.” 

Mr. Powles failed to keep his promise, 
and the overseer insisted that the agree- 
ment meant that he was to forfeit the 
totalsum. The court held, however, that 
the bond was only intended to indemnify 
the town for expenditures incurred for his 
family and that the overseer could re- 
cover only the $28 which had actually 
been spent. 

In issuing support orders the county 
court of sessions was authorized to de- 
termine which of the responsible rela- 
tives had sufficient means; and, while the 
statute designated the order in which re- 
sponsibility was to be decided, it also au- 
thorized the court to apportion the 
amount to be paid among two or more 


39 Breichelbiel, Overseer v. Powles et al., 15 N.Y.S. 
465 (1891). 





relatives, according to the ability of 
each.*° In 1872 the question arose as to 
the court’s authority, in issuing an order 
to compel support, to require one of two 
equally liable relatives to pay more than 
the other; and the order was sustained 
as a proper exercise of the court of ses- 
sions’ statutory power to apportion the 
costs in accordance with the degree of re- 
sponsibility and ability to pay. This is- 
sue was raised by Lewis Burgess when 
Alphonso Stone, superintendent of Cort- 
land County, brought an action to en- 
force a court order directing him to pay 
$1.91 each week and his brother, Moreau, 
the sum of $1.09 each week for the sup- 
port of their aged father. 

After the order was issued, the super- 
intendent approved an agreement be- 
tween the two brothers, according to 
which their father was to stay with each 
one part of the time; and when he was at 
Moreau’s house Lewis was to pay $1.91 
per week to Moreau, and when he went 
to Lewis’ house Moreau would pay $1.09. 
It was also agreed that Moreau should 
keep his father until Lewis could make 
arrangements to take him, and he was to 
give Moreau thirty days’ notice when he 
was ready. Lewis actually paid $7.65 for 
the first thirty days and notified Moreau 
that he was ready to take his father. It 
appeared that the father did not go but 
was kept part of the time by a sister and 
part by a brother and that Lewis never 
paid any more after the first thirty days. 
The amount due at the time of this pro- 
ceeding was $40.12. 

Lewis Burgess based his refusal to 
comply with the court’s order on the 
ground that the court exceeded its au- 
thority in ordering two persons equally 


4° Revised Statutes, p. 614. 


4" Stone v. Burgess, 47 N.Y. 521 (1872); cited 
above, p. 62. 
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liable to pay unequal amounts and that 
the order was, therefore, void. In the 
opinion of the higher court, however, the 
order directing one brother to pay more 
than another was in effect a determina- 
tion that Moreau was unable to pay his 
entire proportion but was able to pay the 
sum fixed by the order, which was au- 
thorized by statute. 

As for the additional complaint that 
his responsibility terminated when he no- 
tified Moreau that he was ready for his 
father to come to his house, which was 
the agreement between the brothers, it 
was decided that this in no way affected 
his promise to pay and was not a satis- 
faction of the money payable on the or- 
der. 

It is not entirely clear from the facts 
given how the father had fared during 
these months or why he had not gone to 
Lewis’ home, but strained family rela- 
tionships can be surmised. While mod- 
ern old age assistance programs have 
given more emphasis to the needs of the 
aged person, this old concept of enforci- 
ble legal liabilities, even when enforce- 
ment assumes the form of denial of as- 
sistance rather than judicial decree, has 
been incorporated in a great majority of 
the new social security statutes and, in 
the absence of specific statutory provi- 
sion, has been embodied in administra- 
tive policies and regulations. Nor can the 
humiliation and distress be less painful 
to these helpless old people merely be- 
cause the professional staff of the public 
welfare agency uses a somewhat different 
technique in applying this archaic philos- 
ophy from that of the superintendents 
and overseers of the poor. 

The incompetency of relief officials to 
give the kind of services needed in con- 
nection with the execution of orders of 
support and the apparent carelessness 
with which plans proposed by responsi- 


ble relatives were approved are repeat- 
edly illustrated in these cases. However, 
the functions of these officials as pre- 
scribed by statute and envisioned by the 
public authorities did not embody pres- 
ent-day concepts of preventive care, the 
emphasis prior to 1929 remaining primar- 
ily upon methods which would make 
public relief as punitive and unattractive 
as possible. But, even on the basis of pre- 
vailing standards of performance, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that if the 
records were available the administra- 
tion of this aspect of public relief would 
be found even more ineffective and abu- 
sive than many others. 

Nor were the county courts of sessions 
entirely free from blame for the confu- 
sion and disparities which prevailed. Al- 
though a decision in 1873 had empha- 
sized that the court of sessions had no 
power over the place or manner of sup- 
port, as it was authorized only to declare 
the duty to support and in default to fix 
the sum to be paid, in 1892 we find that 
the court of sessions completely ignored 
both the statute and the previous inter- 
pretation by refusing to modify an order 
for a son to support his mother in the 
county poorhouse on the ground that it 
had no authority to direct payment of 
money for support at any other place.‘ 

It appears from the facts that proceed- 
ings were instituted to compel two sons 
and a daughter to support their mother, 
Jemima Benjamin. Only one son, Hiram, 
appeared in court, and upon his consent 
an order was made for him to pay the 
superintendent $2.00 a week for the sup- 
port of his mother “so long as she re- 
mained in the county poorhouse, or until 
further order.” Mrs. Benjamin was 


42 Duel v. Lamb, 1 Thomp. and Cook, 66 (1873); 
cited above, p. 59. 


43 Weaver, Superintendent of Poor v. Benjamin 
et al., 18 N.Y.S. 630 (1892). 
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never removed to the poorhouse, and a 
few months after the order the superin- 
tendent applied for modification of the 
order, stating that he ‘“‘had found the or- 
der impracticable and unfit to meet the 
needs of Jemima Benjamin” and asking 
for modification of the requirement that 
she be maintained at the poorhouse. The 
court of sessions denied the application 
upon the ground that it had no power to 
order payment at any other place, as all 
persons requiring permanent relief had to 
be removed to the poorhouse, unless 
physically unable. 

The relief official appealed, and the 
higher court pointed out that the general 
poor law had no application in this case, 
as the statute provided a particular 
scheme for the support of that group of 
dependent persons who had relatives 
within certain degrees who were of suffi- 
cient ability to maintain them. The 
scheme providing for this particular class 
of poor persons began by placing upon 
certain relatives the absolute duty to 
support their relatives, not in the poor- 
house or through the poor authorities, 
but only in a manner which the poor au- 
thorities approved. It was the opinion of 
the court that the intention was to place 
this group entirely outside of the poor re- 
lief system and to prevent them from be- 
coming a public charge or marked as pub- 
lic paupers by being sent to the poor- 
house. 

On the basis of this interpretation and 
the specific provision of the statute, the 
court held that the court of sessions had 
no power to designate the place where 
Hiram Benjamin should support his 
mother or the manner of support, so long 
as his plan for her care was approved by 
the superintendent, and that, having or- 
dered him to support his mother, the lo- 
cal court had no further authority unless 
he refused or neglected to do so. 


It seems fair to conclude that in gen- 
eral the judicial authorities were more 
liberal and more concerned about the 
consequences of the enforcement of fam- 
ily liability than was true of the adminis- 
trative authorities. It is also apparent 
that the more progressive interpreta- 
tions were superseded by legislative re- 
strictions, which tended to become in- 
creasingly strict and culminated in the 
marked extension of this principle under 
the Public Welfare Law of 1929,*4 which 
not only imposed liability upon the par- 
ents and children but extended it to 
grandparents and grandchildren and 
step-parents and stepchildren.*s The in- 
tensified application of this principle was 
evidently a matter of administrative pol- 
icy and procedure during the first quar- 
ter of the twentieth century, as there 
were only minor legislative changes hav- 
ing general application after 1900** and 
the reports of the higher courts contain 
no records of litigation relating to this 
subject after 1897. It is interesting, for 
example, to note that, while there was 
no modification of the general poor law 
with reference to the degrees of relation- 
ship to which liability for the support of 
a poor person was extended, the Greater 
New York City Charter was amended in 
1921, providing as follows: that the par- 
ents, grandparents, children and grand- 
children, and husband or wife, of suffi- 
cient ability, of a poor person who might 
be insane, blind, old, lame, sick, impo- 
tent or decrepit so as to be unable to work 
to maintain himself, and the parents and 
grandparents of a destitute child were re- 
sponsible for his support in a manner suf- 
ficient to prevent him from being or to 
avoid the liability of his becoming a charge 


44 Laws, 1929, chap. 565, sec. 125. 


4s Grandparents and grandchildren were liable 
under the earlier poor laws but were omitted from 
the criminal code of 1881 (see above, p. 50). 
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upon the public.** In the few instances 
where the lower courts took cognizance 
of family liability the decisions represent 
no change in the established principles.‘ 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


46 Laws, 1921, chap. 204, sec. 683. 


47In City of New York v. Wasserman, 196 
N.Y.S. 325 (1922), the Court of Special Sessions of 
the City of New York, in an action brought under 
the Inferior Criminal Courts Act by a mother to 
compel contributions for her support from her son, 
held that by statute natural relations were required 
to maintain indigent persons who were in danger of 
becoming public charges; and, while absolute desti- 
tution did not have to be shown, “proof must be ad- 


duced that the parent was without means of earning 
a livelihood and was in want due to neglect of those 
responsible for her support.” As the mother could 
not prove that she was without support, although 
she did not have property or income, the court re- 
fused to grant an order for a weekly contribution 
from her son. In a decision by the Onondaga County 
Court, In re Conklin, 139 N.Y.S. 449 (1912), it had 
been held that “our statutes have not extended the 
duty to support poor relatives beyond parents and 
children, but within those degrees our remedy is 
somewhat drastic and necessarily so, for children who 
have to be brought in court to contribute to their 
father’s support to prevent his becoming a public 
charge have to be dealt with somewhat arbitrarily. 
They are deemed under the law in question to be of 
sufficient ability unless the contrary shall affirma- 
tively appear.” 
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SOME NOTES ON THE WAR AND ADOLESCENT DELINQUENCY 
A CASE WORKER’S INTERPRETATION" 


CHARLOTTE TOWLE 


NN social forces that contribute 
to juvenile delinquency in wartime 
are considered, new social determinants 
are not found so much as old ones. War 
reveals and frequently intensifies stresses 
with which social workers have long been 
familiar. As one deals with youth today 
in the midst of a war which as yet has 
remained geographically distant, though in 
many instances psychologically close, we 
are aware of the factor of change. War 
brings to many individuals marked social 
change at rapid tempo. Furthermore, this 
change is imposed from without and may 
demand sudden adaptation of the person’s 
way of life and at least an outward modifica- 
tion in his thinking and feeling. The result- 
ant anxiety may be handled constructively 
by the individuals and families concerned, or 
it may serve as a distintegrating factor. In 
this connection, social workers are noting 
what they have theoretically anticipated, 
that is, that the person’s response bears a 
direct relationship to previous life-experi- 
ence and that the strains imposed have 
varying predetermined values. 

Focusing on the factor of change—sudden 
and drastic or more gradual and slight— 
which war imposes, we become aware of the 
inseparable circumstantial and psychologi- 
cal adjustments implied. Consider a few in- 
stances of psychological reorientation which 
war has demanded. A generation of adults 
repudiating war as a futile social measure 
had indoctrinated their children with a paci- 
fist ideology. Suddenly they must reverse 
their emotional convictions and send these 
same children into war. Fresh in our mem- 
ory is the mental struggle through which this 


Notes for a discussion prepared for a meeting of 
the American Orthopsychiatric Association, North 
Central Division, December 12, 1942. 
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feat finally was accomplished, and repressed 
for the present are the residuals of the con- 
flict. As for the children, shedding or con- 
verting the ideology of a lifetime in order 
to find a sustaining rationale has been their 
task. The future may reveal how effectively 
they have been able to make this adapta- 
tion, or whether or not an adaptation was 
implied. Overnight a generation of young 
people whose adolescence and early adult- 
hood was lived in those infantilizing depres- 
sion years, when dependency was their lot 
and responsibility not their privilege, have 
been shouldered with excessive demands of 
military and peak production industrial life. 
What was happening to the morale—in 
fact to the character formation—of young 
people during the depression years was a 
common concern of social workers. It was 
anticipated that they might not bring stam- 
ina to the stresses of adult life. The infantil- 
izing, but at the same time hostile and de- 
priving, world of those years would seem to 
have constituted poor preparation for the 
demands of these times.? The way in which 
they meet these demands will be a signifi- 
cant commentary on many factors, one of 
which may prove to be the inherent 
strength and resilience of human nature in 
the struggle for survival and growth. I 
mention this because today we again are 
aware of many forces that could well oper- 
ate against the welfare of children. The fu- 
ture should tell us much in confirmation or 
negation of our present understanding of 
human behavior. However, our response to 
these numerous major psychological shifts 
to which we are being subjected is not the 


2 For elaboration of this point see ‘The Individ- 
ual in Relation to Social Change,” by Charlotte 
Towle, in Social Service Review, XIII (March, 1939), 
I-32. 
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subject of this paper. Instead I will focus on 
some circumstantial changes and their psy- 
chological import to the individuals in- 
volved. 

We have, perhaps, only begun to witness 
the migrations produced by the war, such 
as the uprooting of whole families who are 
participating in mass movements to defense 
industries, the resettlement of refugees, the 
placement of evacuated children, the return 
of evacuated citizens from war areas, the 
enforced evacuation of alien groups. Other 
marked changes of great import have been 
the reversals in economic status from condi- 
tions of relative comfort to poverty and de- 
pendence, or vice versa, from poverty and de- 
pendence to relative affluence. Within this 
picture, notable particularly for children, 
are the marked changes in family life which 
are occurring through the loss of the male 
members to the armed forces, through the 
loss of the mother’s full-time care to the de- 
fense industries, through the loss of fathers 
who may have left the home completely 
while employed in a distant industry or who 
are working longer hours and who return to 
the home fatigued and with little leisure or 
inclination for full participation in family 
life. Reverberations of these changes have 
been felt throughout the country as a whole. 
The major social adjustments of psychologi- 
cal import to the individuals concerned can 
best be presented through some specific ob- 
servations and case citations, 

With regard to the evacuation of alien 
groups, a psychiatrist from the Pacific 
Coast recently recounted the high incidence 
of antisocial behavior among the Japanese 
children within the concentration camps, 
notable particularly because of the low de- 
linquency rate among these children in their 
normal civilian life. One cannot discount 
the unstabilizing and resentment-engender- 
ing experience that has been implied for 
them in an enforced change of scene and a 
way of life that has brought an interruption 
of normal recreational and educational ac- 
tivities. Important also are such factors as 
what this experience has meant to them 
emotionally, in terms of, first, society’s 


treatment of them and their parents, and, 
second, the lowered status of the parents in 
the eyes of the children. I refer to the loss 
of security in their parents and to that dis- 
illusionment which comes when the child 
finds the parent completely unable to cope 
with social forces and to manage his life in 
accordance with his wishes and will. This 
disillusionment might sell serve the child as 
permission to enact hostilities formerly re- 
pressed or directed elsewhere, a response 
which social workers encountered during the 
depression years when children found their 
parents helpless in the economic scheme. 

The factor of economic change might be 
expected to have deep import in this coun- 
try, where money and economic success 
have so often been the symbol of a success- 
ful life. Many cases are demonstrating to 
social case workers and to the families con- 
cerned that money is not the answer to all 
woes and that it brings its problems as well 
as its solutions to problems. At present, 
however, economic gain looms larger as the 
answer to past deprivations and as the ap- 
peaser of present conflicts and anxieties. In 
the wake of long-standing deprivation 
mothers insistently demand a place in de- 
fense industry. Some resent the limitations 
the children impose upon them. As one 
mother stated it: “I could get a better job 
farther from home if I only did not have the 
children.” The director of the Aid to De- 
pendent Children program in Cook County 
(Miss Clare) commented as follows on the 
adolescent child and the war: 


Most of our older boys expect to be drafted 
soon. This causes them to take various atti- 
tudes. Some quit their jobs; others wish to keep 
all their earnings to spend on having a last 
chance good time; others are overconscientious 
and give all their earnings to their mothers, 
feeling that the time will be short in which they 
can help their families. Sixteen- and seventeen- 
year-old children are leaving school for jobs. 
.... Although training in skilled jobs is avail- 
able through the N.Y.A. and other sources, 


most of our adolescent children refuse to con- /| 


sider giving 2} or 3 months to such training, 
even though they would be immediately placed 
at high wages. Instead they take jobs such as 
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dish-washing, at $18 a week. They say, “I’m 
sick and tired of having nothing. .... I want 
a job now..... I can only live for today.” 


A case worker of the Chicago Orphan Asy- 
lum (Miss Nice) noted the same earn-and- 
spend-today-for-tomorrow-we-die attitudes 
among adolescent boys in foster-homes. The 
director of A.D.C. noted the same attitudes 
among the mothers who are insisting on 
working. She stated, ‘Like the adolescent, 
the mother insists she can live for today 
only.” She has so long had nothing, tomor- 
row is uncertain, today she must live, and 
earnings become the measure of living. 

The resultant frustration is clearly re- 
vealed even at this early date. Sudden pros- 
perity is being followed in many instances 
with excessive spending, impulsive plan- 
ning, and disrupted relationships. Mrs. A. 
cannot tolerate her husband’s compelling 
need to spend wildly, now that she appreci- 
ates as never before the security of a bank 
account and also wants many substantial 
things of which she and the children long 
have been deprived. In all their most 
troubled days of unemployment and relief 
they never quarrelled so much or so bitterly 
as they do now, and never before did the 
children present so many problems. Mrs. C., 
who lives in a shack on the edge of a trailer 
camp in a defense-industry town, confers 
with a child welfare worker about the be- 
havior of her adolescent daughter. She is 
deeply disappointed at the crash of her high 
hopes for improved conditions and yearns 
for the city where they long had existed pre- 
cariously on relief. She threatens to leave 
her husband and take the children where 
they can live “decently” again. She wist- 
fully recalls their former advantages—the 
good schools and settlement activities—and 
says tearfully she wishes the children had 
something to do besides clutter up the over- 
crowded house and ‘“‘wallow in the mud” or 
get in trouble. This case is not presented as 
an argument for relief as a desirable way of 
life. Instead, it is cited to establish the point 
that war earnings and defense-industry em- 
ployment have not brought an improved 
standard of living to many families and that 
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some of the frustrations and deprivations of 
the depression period still are present. 

Other families are seeing economic rever- 
sals in the opposite direction. The families 
of many men dislocated in business and in- 
dustry through priority ratings are having 
major adjustments to make. This factor is 
affecting many middle-aged and older men, 
who are at a stage where these disruptions 
are disorienting and replacement sometimes 
more difficult. One such family on the move 
and stranded overnight became the charge 
of a social agency. The father had been a 
moderately prosperous automobile sales- 
man. He later secured factory employment 
which he found distasteful. Crowded living 
conditions, uncongenial neighbors, the prob- 
lematic behavior of their adolescent daugh- 
ters, who reacted to the uprooting and loss 
of friends and “lowered” social status by 
abandoning their former more conventional 
way of life, prompted the parents to leave 
precipitantly for the former home where “‘no 
matter what happens things could not be 
worse.” 

Cases which social workers are encounter- 
ing demonstrate repeatedly the fact that any 
one individual within a family is not an iso- 
lated being. His removal will bring change, 
and sometimes a very complete and disori- 
enting reorganization of the group may 
occur—or, conversely, the change may en- 
able improved relationships within a family. 
This is a decisive point in considering the 
whole question of the war and the adolescent 
delinquent. | 

Tom B., aged fifteen, had long been a 
problem in school. This distractable, gen- 
erally disturbing boy of above average in- 
telligence frequently was involved in the ac- 
tivities of delinquent groups in the neighbor- 
hood. He has recently settled down to his 
school work, has a part-time job, and his be- 
havior in general has undergone rather dra- 
matic improvement. It has been noted that 
he speaks with pride of his father, who is 
now in the service. The father, long irregu- 
larly employed, had been in constant conflict 
with this son, who in talking with clinic 
workers had been noted to be apologetically 
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defensive of his father. Although the mother 
condemns the father’s enlistment as deser- 
tion, the boy at last can take some pleasure 
in his father’s top-sergeant identity and at 
the same time be relieved of the impact of 
his rivalry. The eventual therapeutic im- 
port of the developments in this home is a 
matter for speculation, but the present pal- 
liative effects of the father’s absence are 
clear. 

Mrs. Jones, an overburdened mother of 
five children, who long has been an inter- 
mittent patient at a medical clinic, when 
last seen had no physical complaints. A 
part-time job has lightened her load. The 
three older children, one of whom had evi- 
denced delinquent behavior, have surprised 
her with their capacity for assuming respon- 
sibility for themselves and in helping with 
the household chores and looking after the 
youngsters, aged seven and nine years. She 
states that her husband and children enthu- 
siastically approve her war work. This was 
an anxious, nagging mother, whose children 
probably are having a much better chance 
for survival than if she had in her self-frus- 
trating way continued to devote every hour 
and every ounce to their lives. 

Mr. M. reacts to the death of his seaman 
son with a profound depression. He gives 
up his work, and, after some months as he 
emerges from his depression, his unrealistic 
goal is to enter the service. He writes let- 
ters to the President pleading to be taken 
for ambulance work, and refuses to face the 
fact that even though he served in the last 
war he cannot qualify for service now. He 
refuses contact with the case worker, and 
efforts to get him to a psychiatrist have 
failed. Mrs. M. has become the wage-earn- 
er, a role she welcomes, for she had long 
wanted to work but had never dared to do 
so because of her husband’s opposition. The 
two younger children, a girl aged eleven and 
a boy aged nine, are experiencing a marked 
environmental change. Not only has the 
economic status of the family changed but 
also the family interrelationships. The 
father, who was described as having been an 
assertive head of the family, is now rela- 


tively helpless, and the mother has taken 
his place. The import to the children, par- 
ticularly to the preadolescent boy, is not yet 
clear; but the mother’s complaint that she 
finds him “hard to manage” suggests dis- 
turbing values for him in these changes. 

Mrs. T., a woman of forty-five, became 
hysterical when her eldest son enlisted. For 
weeks she brooded and neglected the several 
younger children. As she has gradually ad- 
justed to the fact that she cannot secure her 
son’s discharge on the basis of her disturbed 
mental condition, she has outwardly re- 
sumed her responsibilities as a mother. She 
remains, however, depressed, distrait, and 
absorbed in the distant son to the exclusion 
of her other children. The marital relation- 
ship was reported to have been harmonious 
in the past, and perhaps it was superficially 
so. Now it is profoundly disturbed, with 
overt enactment of hostilities as the mother 
blames the father for the son’s enlistment. 
One suspects that deep, long-present rela- 
tionship conflicts merely have become ac- 
tive, but even so the children live in a dif- 
ferent home atmosphere, and the father’s 
role in the family also is changing, as he 
now reacts retaliatively to his wife’s overt 
antagonism. The present family situation, 
in contrast to the former one, might well 
give greater permission to the overt enact- 
ment of hostilities in the form of delinquent 
behavior. 

The rivalry of younger children with the 
now sometimes idealized absent son or sons 
in the armed forces has been noted in many 
instances. One adolescent boy ran away and 
was finally returned in poor physical condi- 
tion, depressed and discouraged from a long 
hitchhike which ended in a detention home. 
He expressed the feeling of not mattering to 
anybody and of having to do something in 
connection with the war effort in order to 
amount to something in his parents’ eyes. 

Laurence, aged sixteen, a large, sluggish 
boy over six feet tall and weighing more 
than two-hundred pounds, whose behavior 
might come under the heading, “perjury, 
truancy, and violation of the child labor 
laws,”’ had been reacting unfavorably to a 
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difficult family situation. The father, a slow, 
dependent person, and the mother, an excit- 
able, dominating person, had been in con- 
stant conflict. The father had been a re- 
peated deserter of the family and unstable 
in his work, again and again running away 
from difficult situations. Laurence in 1940 
hitchhiked to Canada to join the Canadian 
Army. Turned back at the Windsor Bridge, 
he obtained employment in the steel mills 
by misrepresenting his age. After repeated 
unsuccessful attempts at enlistment, he fi- 
nally registered for the draft as a twenty- 
year-old and has been inducted. A brother, 
Albert, three years his senior, enlisted in the 
Air Corps in 1940, was wounded on Decem- 
ber 7, and was later awarded the Order of 
the Purple Heart. There had been a rivalry 
situation between the two boys, in which 
Laurence always had been outdone by his 
brother. 

A girl, aged fourteen, who came to the 
attention of the Travelers Aid, was en route 
for a military camp to visit a brother, whom 
she at first professed to “miss so much” that 
she just had to see him. In the course of the 
interview, however, she brought out a good 
deal of resentment of her mother’s absorp- 
tion in the brother. Quite clear also was the 
purpose of the girl’s flight. It represented 
her need to upset the mother and to enlist 
her concern as reassurance that she still mat- 
tered. It was likewise obvious that this ri- 
valry with the brother was not war engen- 
dered but merely intensified by his service, 
which enhanced his status both at home and 
abroad. 

A number of informants have noted great 
unrest in boys under draft age. Charles, 
aged fifteen, attempted an enlistment in the 
Air Corps. When turned down, he tried to 
secure a job driving a car at the airport. 
His reaction to his mother’s refusal to grant 
permission for this employment had been 
certain demanding attitudes and stealing. 
This family recently had undergone marked 
economic reversals, and two years ago he 
discovered for the first time that his father, 
a patient in a veterans’ hospital, drank 
heavily. 


Private child-placing agencies have noted 
a high incidence of enlistments in boys un- 
der draft age. Whether the incidence is 
higher than among boys in their own homes 
is not known. It has seemed, however, that 
not belonging and being unhappy in foster- 
homes, as well as needing to compensate for 
feelings of inadequacy and to handle neu- 
rotic conflicts in self-punitive ways, may 
have been determining factors in many of 
these cases. 

The dilemma of the adolescent girl in 
time of war needs little elaboration. Her 
brothers and other male contemporaries are 
being withdrawn from her life. Further- 
more, overnight they are given grown-up 
status. They have important work to do in 
a dangerous, life-threatening world. They 
are here today and gone tomorrow. The nor- 
mal sexual strivings inevitably are intensi- 
fied, and the possibilities for heightened neu- 
rotic conflicts are obvious. It is to be ex- 
pected that the schoolroom and books would 
fail to hold her interest, and whether she 
follows man out of her normal sexual striv- 
ings in order not to lose him, or out of a 
need to compete with him, the result is much 
the same. She craves the life of the worka- 
day world in order to be adult. She must be 
able to earn and have the wherewithal either 
to make herself glamorous or to prove her- 
self equally valiant. Furthermore, in this 
war large encampments of men are actually 
near at hand within cities. Therefore, the 
impact of this seductive force may be more 
widely felt among all classes. One hears the 
comment from observers in close touch with 
the military stations throughout the country 
that the camp followers today are a less 
well-defined group socially and economically 
and that they are a younger group, some of 
the more aggressive persons being in the age 
range from thirteen to sixteen. Several in- 
formants have commented on the young 
girl’s tendency to justify her overthrow of 
the usual sexual restrictions on the basis of 
patriotism. Making possible this precipitous 
plunge into the adult world are the many 
employment possibilities, the gradual but 
persistent relaxation of child labor laws by 
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employers who justify a return to child labor 
under the cloak of the present emergency. 
The too prompt acquiescence of some school 
officials in meeting the emergency demands 
of the industrial world at the expense of the 
children, by their consent to the releasing 
of children for part-time and extended vaca- 
tion jobs, is another factor. 

Cases could be cited indefinitely, each 
suggesting a direct or indirect relationship 
to the war. Repeatedly it is found that the 
war affects children profoundly through its 
effects on family life. The changes wrought 
in these vital relationships have import 
which varies in accordance to the child’s age 
and prior experiences in these relationships. 
For example, the deprivations which mass 
employment of mothers is bringing to chil- 
dren is a matter of national concern. While 
social workers and psychiatrists see occa- 
sional cases in which the mother’s absence 
from the home is a dubious loss, still our 
orientation as to the importance of stable 
family life makes us keenly aware that this 
is a valid national concern. We recognize 
also that this problem has different import 
for the adolescent than for the young child. 
Perhaps war-conditioned delinquency will 
be in greater evidence tomorrow, when the 
children of today enact the deprivations of 
these important early years. Perhaps the 
adolescent delinquents of today are more 
largely a product of the families who suffered 
the impact of the depression years, with the 
social forces produced by war serving mere- 
ly as intensifying factors. Whatever the fac- 
tors, these times are peculiarly responsive 
to human need, so that the hue and cry for 
help in dealing with innumerable social 
problems creates an unprecedented demand 
for treatment of the individual. I think it is 
clear that now in wartime long-standing 
problems merely have been revealed or have 
become active. It is also well recognized 
that the impact of war has brought a great 
many problems, with heavy concentration 
in geographical areas lacking resources to 
deal with them. Perhaps in these times we 
need to remember that the extensive cross- 
section of human need which war has in- 


creased, and to some extent created, is com- 
posed of the problems of yesterday, today, 
and tomorrow. They cannot be met, to any 
considerable extent, by emergency measures 
or wholly by individual treatment. This is 
a frustrating reality for social workers, par- 
ticularly because they have exerted a long 
and continuous effort to engage public inter- 
est in the many human welfare problems 
with which they have been confronted. 
While they have not found society unre- 
sponsive, they have not encountered as 
widespread concern in the welfare of the in- 
dividual as is awakened in time of war. So- 
cial workers yearn to utilize to the utmost 
this heightened impulse to solve now, in 
wartime, problems long ignored or half- 
heartedly met. In so doing we may respond 
to pressures with emergency measures which 
are short-sighted and which in the long run 
may retard the development of permanent 
programs, needed now in the emergency as 
well as later in that “duration” which will 
outlast the war. I refer here to the tendency 
to lift trained social workers out of estab- 
lished social agencies into temporary emer- 
gency programs in instances where the serv- 
ices of the established agencies might be uti- 
lized and expanded for present and future 
needs. As an example, one war industry a 
year ago requested six workers to counsel 
women employees. So many problems were 
presented by these women that the initial 
impulse was to expand this staff. Fortunate- 
ly, the social orientation of two social work- 
ers and the personnel director led to the use 
of private family welfare agencies and psy- 
chiatric and medical resources in the com- 
munity, so that now the program is being 
adequately handled with three workers with- 
in the industry. When one considers the im- 
portance of the state of the family as a de- 
terminant of war’s effect upon children, it is 
evident that basic services to children and 
their families are of utmost importance. If 
this need is fulfilled, economical use of all 
resources, permanent and temporary, pub- 
lic and private, must occur. This implies 
careful attention to co-operative relation- 
ships and a readiness on the part of agenices 
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overburdened with the so-called “war 
loads” to share and to delegate responsibil- 
ity. The importance of the public welfare 
programs in relation to that of the National 
American Red Cross has been recognized.’ 
The policy statement of the American Red 
Cross and the Public Welfare Agencies can 
well serve as a basis for more effective serv- 
ice during wartime and as a safeguard to 
those agencies that will inherit the post-war 
load. In this connection social workers can 
“view with alarm” dismemberment of pub- 
lic and private agency staffs and curtail- 
ment, as a war economy, of adequate funds 
to support and even to extend the public 
social services. 


3 See “American Red Cross and the Public Wel- 
fare Agencies policy statement,” Public Welfare 
News, January, 1942; see also Social Service Review, 
XVI (March, 1942), 123. 


In summarizing the answer to the problem 
of juvenile delinquency the writer refers to 
an article by Alice Scott Nutt in which she 
emphasizes that these problems will be met 
only as we build a structure of political, 
social, and economic life in which there are 
safeguards for child and family life. In war- 
time as in peacetime basic services to chil- 
dren and their families and control of com- 
munity conditions must constitute the ap- 
proach to the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency.4 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


4 ‘‘Wartime Influences on Juvenile Delinquency,” 
by Alice Scott Nutt, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, in the Bulletin, 
Child Welfare League of America, Vol. XXI, No. 9, 
1942. See also Trends in the Treatment of Juvenile 
Delinquency, Federal Probation, Vol. III, No. 4 
(November, 1939). 





NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 


THE BEVERIDGE PLAN OR 
THE AMERICAN WAY? 


TR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE prepared this im- 
portant report? as chairman of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Social Insur- 
ance and Allied Services, which was appoint- 
ed in June, 1941, by Mr. Arthur Greenwood, 
the Minister then responsible for reconstruc- 
tion problems. The Committee was asked 
“to undertake, with special reference to the 
inter-relation of the schemes, a survey of 
the existing national schemes of social in- 
surance and allied services, including work- 
men’s compensation. .... i 

The Report, however, appears as the 
“Beveridge Report” and not as the “Report 
of the Inter-departmental Committee on So- 
cial Insurance.”’ The official explanation of 
its appearance as a one-man report instead 
of being an official Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee report is given in a letter from Mr. 
Greenwood to Sir William Beveridge on 
January 27, 1942: 

In view of the issues of high policy which will 
arise, we think that the departmental repre- 
sentatives should henceforward be regarded as 
your advisers and assessors on the various tech- 
nical and administrative matters with which 
they are severally concerned. This means that 
the Report, when made, will be your own report; 
it will be signed by you alone, and the depart- 
mental representatives will not be associated in 
any way with the views and recommendations 
on questions of policy which it contains. 


The Report undoubtedly gained in clar- 
ity and force by being the work of one man 
instead of being ‘‘a compromise between dif- 
ferent views, and perhaps including minutes 


* Social Insurance and Allied Services. Report 
by Sir William Beveridge. Cmd. 6404. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1942. 2s. This report, pre- 
sented to Parliament in November, 1942, was very 
promptly reproduced in New York by the Mac- 
millan Company (price $1.00) and was on sale 
before the end of December, 1942. 
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of dissent.” The London Spectator (Novem- 
ber 27, 1942) thinks the result was ‘a com- 
prehensive and coherent plan worked out by 
a single competent brain after prolonged dis- 
cussion with a committee composed mainly 
of civil servants experienced in all the fields 
of administration under review.’? But there 
will be those who will suggest that perhaps 
the British government did not wish to make 
advance commitments regarding the Report 
by having the civil servants and the minis- 
ters of the departments concerned commit- 
ted to the conclusions reached therein. 
The recommendations of the Report can- 
not all be considered of equal importance. 
First, the basic principle of the British 
plan of social insurance needs to be care- 


2 The Spectator also calls attention to the author’s 
qualifications for this work: “[{William Beveridge] 
began life in London, after his brilliant Oxford 
career, studying social conditions from Toynbee 
Hall, of which he became sub-warden, at the same 
time writing leaders on social questions in the Post. 
. ... He was Director of Labour Exchanges (which 
he may be said to have created) for seven years, 
till the middle of the last war, when he went to the 
Ministry of Munitions to handle employment ques- 
tions, before moving up to be Permanent Secretary 
of the Ministry of Food. As Director of the London 
School of Economics from 1919 to 1937 he was 
studying the theoretical side of social questions in 
every field and at the same time dealing with some 
of them very practically as Chairman of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Statutory Committee. His 
book on unemployment, first published in 1909, has 


remained a classic ever since..... He has been 
Master of University College, Oxford, for the last 
five years.” 


When Mr. A. P. Herbert, M.P., applied his irre- 
pressible wit to the consideration of the Beveridge 
report, he wrote a parody which he read at a social 
gathering in honor of the author of the report. We 
think our readers will enjoy Mr. Herbert’s lines, 
which appeared in the London Chronicle: 

Oh, won’t it be wonderful after the war? 

There won’t be no war, and there won’t be no pore. 
We’ll all have a pension about 24, 

And we won’t have to work if we find it a bore. 
There won’t be no sick and there won’t be no sore! 
The beer will be quicker—and better—and more. 
And there’s only one road that I’d like to explore— 
Why didn’t we have the old wa-er before? 
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fully considered; second, the administrative 
changes which are recommended, although 
less important for American students, also 
call for careful examination, since such a 
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benefit, and the so-called “children’s allow- 
ances.” 

It will not be possible in this note to dis- 
cuss all these points. We propose to deal, 
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From “Punch,” December 9, 1942 


BEVERIDGE TRANSFORMATION SCENE 


‘‘Avaunt, foul sprite! and be no longer seen 
T’ll have you know I am the Fairy Queen!” 


proposal as bringing workmen’s compensa- 
tion under the new uniform insurance sys- 
tem means that the worker is made to pay 
part of the cost of a benefit which has been 
entirely paid by the employer in the past; 
and, third, there are the entirely new bene- 
fits such as the marriage benefit, the funeral 


therefore, primarily with the basic princi- 
ples which are involved. The administrative 
questions cannot be dealt with at this time, 
since our space is limited. But we shall deal 
briefly with the third point, and we cer- 
tainly wish to commend Sir William Bev- 
eridge for his courage in proposing that the 
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state take over burial insurance. American 
social workers will wish him and his follow- 
ers the best of success in their pending 
struggle with the insurance companies. 

Americans need to consider the important 
principles and policies of governmental pro- 
vision for the basic needs of the people rather 
than the administrative changes which are 
designed to bring about uniformity and 
symmetry in the British organization of so- 
cial insurance. The Report claims to find 
“the way to freedom from want” and pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that “want” is due 
to “interruption or loss of earning power.” 
Many of us would like to add that want is 
due to inadequate wages or earnings even 
when employment is continuous, but the 
level of wages is outside the scope of the 
Report. 

Perhaps, we should remember that Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, member of the Labour 
party, who is now Mr. Churchill’s Minister 
of Home Security, explained that he be- 
lieved it to be “the duty of this or any other 
Government to make provision for the mini- 
mum standard of life that will keep our pop- 
ulation, without exception, decently fed and 
properly looked after in illness, misfortune 
and old age.” However, Mr. Morrison went 
on to ask: “But what is a social security 
scheme after all?”’ And his reply is impor- 
tant because it indicates that freedom from 
want cannot be reached by the social insur- 
ance road alone. Mr. Morrison said that, 
“at best,” a social security scheme is “‘noth- 
ing more than ambulance and salvage work, 
rescuing and patching up social casualties, 
making good, so far as we can, the results of 
our failures in self-government.” And Mr. 
Morrison said further: 

These things must be done, but the right 
basis to start from is that there should not be 
any standing army of unemployed, any sick of 
a preventable disease, any elderly people de- 
crepit and infirm before their allotted span. In 
our time, a policy for future social security can 
play but a part, and, if we succeed, it will and 
should be an ever-lessening part. We cannot 
rouse ourselves and others to the heights of 
achievement with the slogan of a minimum of 
subsistence. 


The Beveridge Report raises certain large 
issues about which Americans are deeply 
concerned: (1) Shall benefits of the kind de- 
sired be financed out of general taxation or 
shall a special tax (miscalled a ‘‘contribu- 
tion”) be levied upon the worker and upon 
the employer to cover the major part of the 
cost of the proposed benefits? (2) If the lat- 
ter system is chosen, as the Beveridge Re- 
port recommends, shall this special tax or 
so-called “contribution” be a flat rate of 
payment, as the Beveridge Report proposes 
for everyone, irrespective of wages, earnings, 
or income? That is, shall the man getting 
low wages pay the same “contribution” as 
the man with high earnings? There is a 
principle at stake here about which Ameri- 
cans should take issue sharply with the Bev- 
eridge recommendations. A flat “‘contribu- 
tion” of this kind is really a poll tax, and we 
have enough poll taxes in some of our Ameri- 
can states without increasing them. It is 
true that the present English system of 
health insurance, unemployment insurance, 
and pensions is on a flat contribution basis. 
But that does not make it a good system. 

Our American plan of social security may 
be briefly stated as follows: (1) in the case 
of workmen’s compensation the worker is 
not taxed, the cost being laid entirely on the 
employer (this has been true in England 
also, but the Beveridge Report now proposes 
making the worker pay a part of the contri- 
bution for this benefit); (2) in our American 
unemployment compensation system a pay- 
roll tax has been levied on the employer 
only, and in four-fifths of the states the 
worker has not been made to pay any part 
of the special tax for his unemployment ben- 
efit; (3) our old age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, and aid to the blind have 
been paid for out of general taxes, but there 
has been a very objectionable means test, 
which could and should be greatly liberal- 
ized or abolished; and (4) old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance, which is our “contribu- 
tory” system, fortunately does not follow the 
Beveridge plan of a flat rate of payment for 
all, but, on the contrary, our American So- 
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cial Security Act provides for O.A.S.I. by a 
pay-roll tax, now 1 per cent on the worker’s 
wages and 1 per cent to the employer on his 


pay roll. 





Fitzpatrick in the “St. Louis Post-Dispatch” 
NOT FIGHTING FOR THIS KIND OF PEACE 


If our general objective is to raise the 
standard of living of the marginal workers, 
we wish to avoid all kinds of special taxes on 
the lowest-paid wage-earners. The Bever- 
idge plan proposes that the man who earns 
less than 40 shillings a week shall pay the 
same social security tax or “contribution” 
as the man who earns 80 shillings or 100 or 
more. That is not the American principle of 
taxing men according to their ability to pay. 


77 


The Beveridge Report proposes a flat tax 
on the male worker aged twenty-one or over 
of 4 shillings 3 pence a week3—which is, of 
course, approximately a 10 per cent weekly 


deduction from the wages of the worker 
earning around 40 shillings a week. For the 
man earning higher wages, let us say three 
times 40 shillings a week, the weekly wage 
deduction will be something like 32 per cent 
of his wages instead of 10 per cent. That is, 
the heaviest burden is placed on those least 
able to bear it. 

There is a beautiful but deceptive sim- 


3 Rates are slightly less for women and for minors 
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plicity about these s»-called flat ‘“contribu- 
tions.” The man with low wages has the 
“privilege” of paying the same tax as the 
man with high wages. But so do the poll- 
tax payers, and thi is not what we call 
equity and justice in America. The Bever- 
idge Report thinks th.t this kind of flat tax, 
or “contribution,” is essential because “in 
insurance organised by the community by 
use of compulsory powers each individual 
should stand in on the same terms.’’4 

Surely Americans will think it very un- 
democratic to make the low-wage man 
“stand in on the same terms” with the high- 
wage man in the payment of taxes, whether 
the taxes are misnamed “contributions” or 
not. The Beveridge point of view regarding 
the contributory system is that “benefit in 
return for contributions, rather than free al- 
lowances from the State, is what the people 
of Britain desire.” We do not have that atti- 
tude toward public services in America, as 
is shown, for example, by our great public 
school system, so different from anything 
that England knows or understands. The 
Report speaks of ‘“‘the established popular- 
ity of compulsory insurance” and calls at- 
tention to the way the people have support- 
ed the “phenomenal growth of voluntary in- 
surance against sickness, against death and 
for endowment, and most recently for hos- 
pital treatment.” As for the popularity of 
compulsory insurance, if this is the best 
thing available, it is, of course, much better 
than nothing, but some of us believe that 
these services and benefits should be fur- 
nished, as are our American schools, without 
making deductions from wages for their sup- 
port. And voluntary insurance has grown in 
America without compulsory insurance to 
stimulate it. 

The Report also claims that the popular- 
ity of compulsory insurance is shown by the 
strength of popular objection to any kind of 
means test: 

This objection springs not so much from a 
desire to get everything for nothing, as from re- 
sentment at a provision which appears to penal- 
ise what people have come to regard as the duty 
and pleasure of thrift, of putting pennies away 


5 Ibid., p. 12. 


4 See the Report, p. 13. 
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for a rainy day. Management of one’s income 
is an essential element of a citizen’s freedom. 
Payment of a substantial part of the cost of 
benefit as a contribution irrespective of tue 
means of the contributor is the firm basis of a 
claim to benefit irrespective of means.5 


Many of us object to the means test that 
goes with some of our social security bene- 
fits, but the means test can be abolished 
without making the system contributory. 
On this point it is always well to come back 
to our American system of public schools. 
America and England have different edu- 
cational systems. In America we have pub- 
lic schools for all our people—elementary 
schools, high schools, city junior colleges, 
state colleges and universities supported 
by the taxpayers. We believe that the 
children of the poor and the rich all have 
a claim to educational benefit “irrespective 
of means,” and we do not levy a flat tax mis- 
called a “contribution,” which means that 
everyone, rich or poor, pays the same tax to 
give his children a right to attend the same 
schools “irrespective of means.” 

There is one reason and only one reason 
for the contributory system—it brings 
money into the public treasury by a tax levy 
on the workers. It is well to recall the earlier 
parliamentary debate on the Old Age Pen- 
sions Bill (noncontributory) in 1908. Mr. 
Lloyd George, who then believed in a non- 
contributory pension system, declared that 
he had no use for the terms “contributory” 
and “noncontributory.” So long, he said, as 
taxes were imposed upon the commodities 
consumed in every family in the land, every 
family in the land was actually contributing 
to the pension (or insurance) fund even if the 
system was entirely supported by excheq- 
uer funds without so-called contributions: 


When a scheme is financed out of public 
funds, it is as much a contributory scheme as a 
scheme which is financed directly by means of 
contributions arranged on the German or any 
other basis. A workman who had contributed 
health and strength, vigor and skill, to the crea- 
tion of wealth by which taxation is borne, had 
made his contribution already to the fund which 
is to give him a pension when he is no longer 
fit to create that wealth. 
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Mr. Asquith, too, in explaining that he 
would not accept the German contributory 
system, said: 

1 The German system .... could not be trans- 
lated here for one simple and sufficient reason, 
that is found on the two pillars of inquisition 
and compulsion. .... You cannot brigade the 
industry, you cannot, if you would, set up and 
work here the complicated and irritating ma- 
chinery by which in Germany the necessary 
funds for a provision against sickness and old 
age are extracted from the profits of both em- 
ployer and employed. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George finally used the contributory system 
three years later when they made their plans 
for financing health and unemployment 
insurance in addition to old age pensions. A 
bitter attack on the contributory principle 
in 1911 by Mr. Snowden (Socialist and La- 
bour member) brought from Mr. Lloyd 
George the reply that the theory that the 
whole of the burden ought to be cast upon 
the state was an intelligible point of view 
but that it could not be defended “by those 
responsible for raising the money. ... . You 
cannot raise taxation in this country with- 
out exciting every interest.” 

Because they adopted an undemocratic 
poll-tax system of making the workers pay 
for social security in England, there is no 
reason that America should adopt a similar 
system. 

The recent P.E.P. report on Planning for 
Social Security’ has an important section 
dealing with the “Limitations of Contribu- 
tory Insurance” that is worthy of careful 
study. The following conclusion of the very 
liberal P.E.P. group should be thoughtfully 
considered: 


It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that it 
will, in the long run, prove to be unworkable to 
finance a complete income-maintenance service 
by the contributory insurance method. Jn the 
long run we believe that it will become necessary to 
switch over from contributory insurance to uni- 
versal direct taxation [italics ours]... .. It is evi- 
dent that the changeover from contributory in- 


6 See this Review, XVI (December, 1942), 667-70. 
This P.E.P. report is conveniently made available 
in this country by the New Republic. 


surance to universal digect taxation might in- 
volve a lengthy transitional period. Neverthe- 
less, because this memorandum is concerned 
with long-term reconstruction targets, it is as- 
sumed throughout thet the Social Security 
Fund .... would be ra‘Sed by the one method of 


f 


@ universal direct taxati: n. 
ef 


_ The P.E.P. group aiso discusses the effect 
of raising aggregate social insurance contri- 
butions to 2s. 8d. for a man (in 1956) and 
2s. 4d. for a woman (actually the Beveridge 
Report proposes much larger increases up to 
4s. 3d. for a man and 3s. 6d. for a woman), 
and the P.E.P. comment is: 


Such increases are likely to provoke a crisis 
of the contributory insurance method, for, even 
more than in the past, contributions would be 
akin to an employment tax imposed on the em- 
ployer, and ¢o a poll tax imposed on the worker 
with almost no relation to the size of his earnings 
or the number of his dependants [italics ours]. 


We have some poll taxes in America, but 
we do not want to have any more of them, 
and most of us would like to abolish those 
we have. Therefore, we should be careful 
not to be misled by our enthusiasm for the 
Beveridge Report into adopting an inferior 
contributory system which places a heavy 
tax on the poorest workers just because this 
undemocratic method of financing social 
security has been used in England. 

But it is important also to emphasize the 
fact that there are good reasons why we 
should be enthusiastic about many features 
of the Beveridge Report, and it is unfortu- 
nate that we do not have space here to dis- 
cuss some of these aspects of the Report— 
such as the great improvements in health 
insurance and unemployment insurance. 
However, we find it difficult to justify a mar- 
riage benefit, and with regard to children’s 
allowances there is much to be said. Wheth- 
er it would not be better to follow the Scan- 
dinavian system of giving more and better 
services to children rather than the flat cash 
grant to the parents is an important ques- 
tion.? The system of children’s allowances 


7 The Swedish book by Mrs. Alva Myrdal, Nation 
and Family, is well worth studying on this point. 
See this Review, XVI (March, 1942), 152-53. 
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will probably be accepted in England as 
a means of increasing the birth rate, but 
there is not the same reason for it in this 
country. But it is very significant that the 
Beveridge Report, having made insurance 
appear to be the straight road to freedom 
from want, then proposes that the new sys- 





From “Punch,” January 13, 1943 





eral taxation instead of “contributions,” for 
the other benefits. 

A final reason for being enthusiastic 
about the Beveridge Report, in spite of our 
criticism of the heavy tax on low wages, is 
the courageous way in which the private in- 
surance interests are challenged. The insur- 





“Ah—but what does Beveridge offer you for loss b 
fire, flood, drought or earthquake?” a 


tem of children’s allowances should be put 
outside the insurance system and be sup- 
ported by general taxation. There seems to 
be a strange inconsistency in making it seem 
so essential to make the workers pay for 
their old age benefits, their compensation 
for industrial accidents, and everything else 
“from the cradle to the grave” and then put 
the children’s allowances on the general tax- 
payer. It is to be hoped this concession may 
yet lead the way to the substitution of gen- 


ance companies not only will object to the 
very important burial insurance proposal but 
will also object to their exclusion from the 
administration of health insurance by the 
proposed termination of the objectionable 
“approved society” system. It is to be 
hoped that the friends of the Beveridge Re- 
port will be successful in these proposals 
which will, unfortunately, meet with vigor- 
ous opposition from one of the powerful 
vested interests. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


annual meeting of the Association 
of Schools of Social Work at Detroit 
was held as scheduled but with emphasis on 
a series of workshops rather than formal 
meetings. There was great concern among 
the various school representatives regarding 
ways of making the resources of the schools 
available in the emergency. Recruiting was 
a major subject of interest and restudying 
the pre-professional social work curriculum 
was also emphasized. The plan to move the 
headquarters of the Association from Pitts- 
burgh to the Public Administration head- 
quarters, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago, 
where the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion is located, was unanimously approved, 
subject to ways and means of meeting the 
expense. It is believed that Chicago offers 
a more accessible centrally located head- 
quarters and association with the A.P.W.A. 
group and the use of their library facilities 
is also believed to be important. 

Outside speakers on the program were 
Colonel Francis T. Spaulding, whose address 
appears in this number of the Review, and 
Professor William Haber, of the University 
of Michigan, who is now on leave serving as 
director of the Planning Division of the War 
Manpower Commission, Washington. 

By the incorporation of the Association 
a board of directors now takes the place of 
the old executive committee. The new 
president of the Association is Gordon 
Hamilton, of the New York School of Social 
Work. Other officers and board members 
are as follows: vice-president, Helen R. 
Wright, University of Chicago; secretary, 
Anna E. King, Fordham University; treas- 
urer, Rev. Walter McGuinn, S.J., Boston 
College; and other board members include 
Leonard Mayo, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; Arthur Dunham, of the University 
of Michigan; Harry Cassidy, of the Univer- 
sity of California; Marion Hathway, of the 
University of Pittsburgh; and Benjamin 
Youngdahl, of Washington University, St. 
Louis. 

The annual report on registration in the 
accredited schools of social work, which is 


based on returns from forty-two different 
accredited institutions for the year 1941-42, 
together with data regarding students regis- 
tered on November 1, 1942, has recently 
appeared. 

The number of full-time and part-time 
graduate students registered in the accredit- 
ed schools on November 1 for the last eleven 
years is shown in Table 1. For the second 


TABLE 1 


FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME GRADUATE 
STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL 
WORK, NOVEMBER 1, 1932-42 














TOTAL N NUMBER 
= UMBER OF FULL-TIME 
NUMBER OF 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 
oF Part- 
NOVEMBER I 
Grap- TIME 
(YEAR) 
UATE Grap- 
—_ Total | Men | Women |, “7” 
DENTS STUDENTS 
$QG2S «2.45. 3,781 | 2,154 | 220 | 1,934 | 1,627 
EQQE. 25; 4,478 | 2,464 | 485 | 1,979 | 2,014 
LC ee 4,899 | 2,622 | 650 | 1,972 | 2,277 
OGG. <<. 4,605 | 2,417 | 581 | 1,836 | 2,188 
BOG. 2202: 4,418 | 2,147 | 491 | 1,656 | 2,271 
BOATS. 3044 4,070*| 1,985 | 381 | 1,604 | 2,085* 
ROAGy oats. 4,125 | 1,864 | 359*|} 1,501*| 2,261 
1935...--. 3,970 | 1,797 | 362 | 1,435 | 2,173 
WGA. << 3,910 | 1,940 | 402 | 1,538 | 1,970 
1064+ ..<55 1,981 | 1,015 | 156 859 966 
1942 ....0:< 1,569 936 | 153 783 633 




















* Incomplete because of ‘‘not reported’’ items. 


time in this decade the report shows a de- 
crease of full-time graduate students. The 
12.5 per cent decrease in the total registra- 
tion of full-time graduate students is almost 
entirely a decrease in men and is, of course, 
explained as the effect of the war. With a 
decline of more than 50 per cent in the 
registration of men, there was also a small 
decline of 2 per cent in the number of women 
students. 

Of the forty-two accredited schools, there 
were, last November, seventeen with fewer 
than twenty-five full-time graduate students 
enrolled. Table 2 shows the schools classified 
as to the total number of students. 

The number of students who completed 
a prescribed curriculum and received either 
a higher degree or a diploma or certificate is 
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shown for the last ten years in Table 3. The 
term “higher degree” here includes the 
A.M. and Sc.M. degrees, the Ph.D. degree, 
and the professional degrees of M.S.W. and 
M.S.S. 


TABLE 2 


REGISTRATION DURING THE 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1941-42 


No. of Students st 
Less than 100 students........... 15 
100 and less than 200............ 12 
200 and less than 300............ 7 
goo and fess'than woo... ......%... 5 
4oo and less than 500............ I 
goo and less than 1,000........... I 
TO00 ANGOVET.....600i 660 8 5 ae I 

MVtHUN, Aone 42 


TABLE 3 


STUDENTS GRANTED HIGHER DEGREES IN 
SOCIAL WORK, 1932-42 














HIGHER DIPLOMAS OR 
G DEGREES CERTIFICATES 
RAND 

YEAR Tora. 7" w 7, wy 
‘o- ‘om-| To- om- 

tal Men en | tal Men en 
1941-42..... 1,200 | 905*) 230 | 675 | 2905 | 51 244 
1940-41..... 1,239 | 910 | 230 680 | 329 81 248 
1939-40..... 1,128 | Osx | 145t| 475t| 477%] 95 | 382 
1938-39..... 1,159 | 612 | 156 456 | 547 | 100 447 
1937-38..... 998 | 508 | 149 | 449 | 400] 71 | 320 
1936-37..... 828 | 445 | 114 331 | 383 65 318 
1935-36....- 763 | 354] 70 | 284] 409] 56] 353 
| ee 528 | 239 33 206 | 289 38t| 21st 
1033734. ---- 420 | 150 | 22 128 | 270 | 31 239 
1932-33...--- 475 | 189 30 159 | 286 34 252 


























* Ten of these were Ph.D. degrees (three from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, three from Ohio State University, two from 
Catholic University, one from Bryn Mawr College, and one 
from North Carolina). 

¢ Incomplete because of ‘‘not reported’’ items. 

t Three certificate students also received the A.M. 


The report also shows the impressive 
number of 127 students attending the schools 
last November on “educational leave” from 
the public social services and a larger num- 
ber—204—who were on “educational leave’’ 
during the year 1941-42. 

Six schools reported 254 students in extra- 
mural classes as of last November. The re- 
port presents a table showing eight schools 
with 402 extra-mural students in 1941-42, 
an indication of the effort being made by the 


schools to reach those who cannot leave 
their work even for professional training. 
There is danger, of course, in the requests for 
extra-mural work, since all the schools are 
understaffed and have limited resources 
for the heavy burden of work they must 
carry. 

Finally, the report shows the large total 
of 5,026 students who were taking some 
work in one of the member-institutions last 
November; and 8,919 students, different 
students, who took some work in one of the 
accredited institutions during the year 
1941-42, a decrease of 3.8 per cent from the 
preceding year. 

The report shows that the forty-two 
schools have worked to the limit of their 
respective capacities. 


PLANNING TO FEED THE HUNGRY 


OVERNOR LEHMAN, as director of For- 
G eign Relief and Rehabilitation Opera- 
tions, has organized a staff and already has 
begun work in North Africa. No American 
will question the wisdom of establishing this 
service. Our only regret is that the appoint- 
ment was not made long ago. We who have 
been spared the worst devastation and de- 
struction of the war have the humanitarian 
duty of sending help as swiftly as possible to 
the stricken areas abroad. Most of us would 
like to begin feeding the children of occupied 
Europe now. Starving children will not help 
to win the kind of peace we want. Many of 
us would like to see food in very much 
larger quantities going to Greece and to the 
other stricken areas immediately, before 
more people die or become stricken with 
starvation diseases, and, above all, the 
starving children in the different war zones 
must be fed before it is too late. 

Reports from Greece bring the encourag- 
ing news that, because of the regular ship- 
ments of food that were finally permitted, 
the death rate in Greece has been reduced 
by nearly two-thirds. However, reports 
show that hundreds are still dying every day 
from starvation and that nine out of every 
ten babies die. It is very clear, therefore, 
that in order to keep the starvation death 
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rate down an increasing amount of assist- 
ance must be provided for Greece. The lack 
of supplies is still serious. The Interna- 
tional Red Cross, for example, has appealed 
for two hundred cauldrons for the soup 
kitchens in Athens and the Piraeus, where 
550,000 people are now being fed daily, ex- 
cept Sunday. As the kitchens have only 
four hundred cauldrons, which hold five 
hundred rations each, it is necessary to use 
the same cauldrons two or three times a 
day. This constant use is causing rapid de- 
terioration, and there is no iron plate with 
which to manufacture more. 

The typhus epidemic in Greece appears 
to be increasing in intensity, particularly in 
the large centers. Its spread is fostered by a 
complete lack of soap and equipment for 
sterilizing clothes. 

Four of the Swedish ships in Greek relief 
service left a Canadian port January 24 and 
are now on the ocean bound for Greece. One 
of the ships, the “Bardaland,”’ is sailing to 
Salonika. Her cargo consists mostly of 
wheat but also contains approximately 450 
tons of dried beans. Advices from Salonika 
say the situation there is now worse than at 
Athens and Piraeus, and the “‘Bardaland” 
will be welcome. Another ship will dock at 
Smyrna. It carries approximately 2,000 tons 
of wheat in bags and also dried vegetables, 
for distribution to some of the Greek islands 
in which conditions have been extremely 
bad. The other two ships, the “Formosa” 
and the “Mongabarra,” are bound for Pirae- 
us, carrying wheat, dried beans, medical 
supplies from the American Red Cross, 
evaporated milk, food supplies for the Red 
Cross delegations at Athens, and other sup- 
plies. This brings the totals of food shipped, 
beginning last August 7, to 91,000 tons of 
wheat, 8,400 tons of dried vegetables, and 
600 tons of milk. 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the Greek War Relief Association last 
January, Captain Cararamados, who left 
Greece in the autumn, made an appeal for 
greater assistance to that country. He told 
stories of children and adults dying during 
the winter and spring of 1942, of hiding the 


dead bodies of victims in cellars and ruins 
so that the living could continue to use their 
bread and ration cards, of bands of children, 
their skin black from lack of soap, crawling 
through the streets begging for food and 
rummaging in the garbage for a potato skin, 
fruit skin, or a bone. He emphasized the ex- 
treme urgency of the situation in Greece. 

In commenting on Governor Lehman’s 
appointment to organize American partici- 
pation in the work of furnishing relief to vic- 
tims of war in liberated countries, the Brit- 
ish weekly, the Spectator, also points out that 
Great Britain has for a long time been laying 
plans for earmarking reserves of food 


in various parts of the world to feed the hungry 
nations after the war, and representatives of the 
Allied Governments have been preparing lists of 
the requirements of their nationals with a view 
to allotting priorities of supply. But the need 
has been growing almost beyond the worst ex- 
pectation. The ruthless depredations of the en- 
emy have left famine in Greece, Poland, occu- 
pied Russia and other countries, including 
France, and a grievous lack throughout Europe 
of the means of restarting agriculture and other 
essential industries. 


So great is the need that it is suggested that 
Governor Lehman may in effect become re- 
lief administrator for the world. But again 
it is necessary to emphasize that the policy 
of sending food into Greece should immedi- 
ately be followed in other centers where the 
children suffer from famine conditions that 
lead to disease. Feeding after the war will 
not save the children. 

Governor Lehman’s newly organized staff 
includes, among others, Hugh Jackson as 
special assistant and Lieutenant General 
William H. Haskell as director of field opera- 
tions. General Haskell, after the last war, 
served in 1919-20 as chief of the Anglo- 
American Food Mission to Rumania and as 
Allied high commissioner to Armenia, co- 
ordinating relief work in Armenia and the 
Trans-Caucasus. Other appointments in- 
clude Fred K. Hoehler, on leave from the 
American Public Welfare Association and 
former relief administrator in Cincinnati; 
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Dewey Anderson, former California state re- 
lief administrator; and Kenneth Dayton, 
former director of the budget in New York 
City. 


THE BRIDGES CASE AGAIN 


ARRY BripGEs, Australian-born leader 
of the longshoremen of the West 
Coast, has lost the first round in his battle 
with Attorney-General Biddle, who ordered 
him deported on the ground that Mr. 
Bridges was a communist and a member of 
the Marine Workers Industrial Union. 
Dean Landis of the Harvard Law School had 
reached a different conclusion about Harry 
Bridges, and Miss Perkins as secretary of 
labor accepted the Landis findings. 

But the Immigration Service was then 
moved from the Labor Department to the 
Department of Justice; and, after Mr. 
Biddle had succeeded Miss Perkins as the 
responsible administrative authority, depor- 
tation proceedings against Harry Bridges 
were again set in motion and his deportation 
was ordered. 

But Harry Bridges is not a friendless or 
helpless alien, and he began habeas corpus 
proceedings in a federal district court. This 
court, which has had the Bridges case under 
advisement since September, 1942, has at 
last denied the Bridges petition for the writ 
of habeas corpus, but Harry Bridges is still 
a long way from deportation. He will have 
to post a new bond to continue at liberty, 
but he has ninety days to file notice of 
appeal. 

The secretary of the Harry Bridges Vic- 
tory Committee has said that the case will 
immediately be carried to the federal Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, ‘because we do not 
believe that the federal courts are powerless 
to curb the arbitrary actions of Mr. Biddle.” 

Social workers who know about the diffi- 
culties of friendless aliens when they are 
faced with deportation on what they con- 
sider incompetent or dishonest testimony 
will watch the later proceedings of the 
Bridges case with interest. 


FEDERAL AGENCIES URGE MAIN- 
TENANCE OF LABOR 
STANDARDS 


EVEN important federal authorities—the 
War, Navy, and Labor departments, 
the Maritime Commission, the War Man- 
power Commission, the War Production 
Board, and the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation—which had made an earlier series of 
recommendations as to desirable standards 
for efficiency in war-production work, issued 
an important statement early in January. 
These federal departments and agencies 
emphasized the need for securing round-the- 
clock, seven-day-week operations of plants 
and tools; they also called attention to ex- 
perience both in American and in European 
factories, which shows that the way to in- 
crease and maintain efficiency of the human 
factor in production is to observe labor 
standards: 

Disregard of labor standards as shown by 
experience both in this war and the last, here 
and abroad, leads to increases in accidents, sick- 
ness, and absenteeism. Spoilage and rejections 
increase, output falls off. If, in the process of 
speeding up, machines have been ruined and 
workers’ health impaired, the output curve does 
not rise again as quickly as it fell. 


The January statement was prepared for 
the guidance of state labor commissioners, 
particularly in states where legislatures 
meet this year. 

Except where modifications may be neces- 
sary during the war to insure maximum pro- 
duction, the statement recommended pres- 
ervation of these basic principles: 


1. A maximum of 48 hours week. 

2. An eight-hour day. 

3. One day of rest in seven. 

4. Adequate rest and meal periods. 

5. Adaptation of hours of work and working 
conditions to the age and sex of the worker, 
except that there must be no relaxation or modi- 
fication of standards governing the employment 
of minors under 16. 

6. Proper safeguards for health and safety. 

7. The same wage rates for women as for 
men. 
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The recommendation as to hours does not 
affect the provision of the Wage-Hour Act 
requiring time and a half for all work over 
forty hours a week. Labor Department re- 
ports indicate that almost all war-production 
plants now are operating at least forty- 
eight hours a week. 

The Secretary of Labor has pointed out 
that “the way to utilize plants and tools to 
capacity is to work multiple shifts, not to 
keep the same crew on the job for such long 
hours or so steadily as to undermine health, 
morale, and efficiency’’; she notes also that 
experience about the cumulative fatigue 
from overwork, learned in World War I, has 
been repeated, not only in England after 
Dunkirk but to some extent in our own 
country. Miss Perkins notes the 


determined attacks on both State and Federal 
labor legislation on the grounds of alleged inter- 
ference with war production. Actually, the 
hours standard set by Federal laws are flexible, 
merely requiring the payment of overtime rates 
after a certain basic number of hours. These 
laws have not prevented work schedules in some 
plants being extended to such a point as actually 
to interfere with production because of the 
fatigue factor, and the compensating absentee- 
ism induced by long hours. 


BETTER NEWS FROM THE 
POLL-TAX FRONT 


g 1s good news that Tennessee has joined 
such southern states as North Carolina, 
Florida, and Louisiana in abolishing the poll 
tax. This still leaves seven poll-tax states 
in the South—Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Texas, and 
Virginia. 

The Geyer-Pepper bill, which was de- 
feated by the militant southern filibuster, 
only made it unlawful to require payment 
of a poll tax for the federal franchise but 
would not have affected the use of the poll 
tax for state and local offices as long as a 
state wished to retain it. But the southern 
bloc was implacabie, and a good cause went 
down to defeat under the filibuster. 

It is generally assumed that the poll-tax 


laws are due to the fear of giving political 
power to Negroes. In the southern states 
still retaining the poll tax the percentage 
of Negroes to the total population varies 
greatly as the following list of percentages 
indicates: Mississippi, 493; South Carolina, 
43; Alabama, 35; Georgia, 313; Arkansas, 
25; Virginia, 24; Texas, 143. 





Fitzpatrick in the “St. Louis Post-Dispatch” 


DEMOCRACY IS GAINING ON THE 
HOME FRONT 


But it is important to remember that poll- 
tax laws go back, not to the carpetbagger 
struggle in the South after the Civil War, 
but these laws go back only to the 1890’s. 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch points out 
that in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century the small farmers of the South 
united with the western Populist farmers 
and “in the ensuing struggle between Popu- 
lism and the Democratic Old Guard, intensi- 
fied by the depression of the eighteen-nine- 
ties, both sides sought Negro support, and, 
after a period of violence and corruption, 
the disfranchising poll tax laws were en- 
acted.” 
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PRISONERS OF WAR 


ONDITIONS regarding the employment of 
C prisoners of war, with a careful exami- 
nation of the Geneva Convention of 1929 
and its application, are discussed in the Feb- 
ruary number of the International Labour 
Review, now published by the International 
Labour Office at McGill University, Mon- 
treal. During the present war, as this article 
points out, with the mobilization of all avail- 
able forces for total war steadily gaining 
momentum, prisoners of war have become 
increasingly important as a source of labor 
supply. That is, in the old days prisoners of 
war were regarded primarily as enemies re- 
moved from the battle lines, but today such 
prisoners are regarded as workers who may 
be used as needed in the war economy. It 
is pointed out that the international instru- 
ments regulating the treatment of prisoners 
of war were drawn up on the basis of experi- 
ence gained in the war of 1914-18 and “did 
not contemplate the wholesale and system- 
atic use which many countries have since 
made of captive labor.” 

This whole subject is properly described 
as a vast and thorny problem. As a result 
of the experience gained during the war of 
1914-18, a Geneva diplomatic conference 
adopted the Convention of July 27, 1929, 
concerning the treatment of prisoners of 
war. This document, comprising ninety- 
seven articles, was virtually an entire code, 
which deals in Section III of Part ITI (Arts. 
27-34) with the employment of prisoners of 
war. This was ratified by thirty-seven coun- 
tries, while five other states have also ad- 
hered to it. The same conference also adopt- 
ed on the same date a Convention revising 
that made in Geneva on July 6, 1906, for 
the amelioration of the conditions of the sick 
and wounded in armies in the field. The fol- 
lowing brief extracts from this excellent ar- 
ticle will be of interest to our readers: 


The Geneva Prisoners of War Convention 
has exercised a very considerable influence, 
though this has perhaps been moral rather than 
legal. The principles which it laid down, and 
which have been ratified by an impressive num- 
ber of countries, were thenceforward accepted 


as being outside the sphere of public discussion. 
The national regulations of belligerent countries 
concerning the treatment of prisoners of war do, 
in fact, refer constantly to the principles of the 
Convention. 

The Convention has also been used as a guide 
by certain countries in regulating the living and 
working conditions of interned civilians, in ac- 
cordance with a recommendation made in the 
final act of the Geneva Conference. In Italy a 
Decree of the Chief of the Government, dated 
4 September 1940, which regulates the treat- 
ment of interned persons, lays down (section 4) 
that they may be employed on specified work 
“provided that its duration is not excessive, 
that it is appropriate to their rank, and that it 
does not involve participation in the operations 
of the war.” In return for their work the in- 
ternees are “to receive pay at a fair rate deter- 
mined by the Ministry of the Interior.’’ These 
provisions, however general, reflect the terms 
of the Geneva Convention of 1929, a similarity 
that is also found in the sections of the Decree 
not relating to labour matters. Italy ratified the 
Convention on 24 March 1931, and the Italian 
Act of 8 July 1938, which deals with the general 
problems connected with war (bombing, the 
use of poison gas, etc.), also provides, in sec- 
tion 106 dealing with the treatment of prisoners 
of war, for measures to protect prisoners against 
violence and against work which is excessive or 
unsuitable to their rank, and to ensure that they 
shall receive fair payment for their work after 
maintenance charges have been deducted. 

....Certain countries, for instance the 
U.S.S.R. and Japan, are not parties to the Con- 
vention, although Japan took part in the draft- 
ing of its provisions. The International Red 
Cross Committee has nevertheless offered its 
services to these countries, primarily for the 
purpose of drawing up and exchanging lists of 
prisoners. Its formal justification for this action 
is the possibility that some of the provisions of 
the Convention may be applied on a basis of 
reciprocity—a possibility provided for in Arti- 
cle 83 of the Convention, under which the Con- 
tracting Parties reserve to themselves the right 
to conclude special agreements on all questions 
relating to prisoners of war. 

In response to an offer made by the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Committee on 23 June 1941 
favourable replies were received from Germany 
and the U.S.S.R., but only so far as the ex- 
change of lists of prisoners was concerned. The 
Italian Government informed the Committee 
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on 21 July 1941 that it was prepared to apply 
the Geneva Convention in respect of the 
U.S.S.R. on a reciprocal basis. 

Australia and Canada have offered to apply 
the principles of the Convention to Japan on 
condition of reciprocity. Great Britain and the 
United States have adopted the same attitude. 

In Germany, Russian prisoners have not 
been granted the protection of all the provisions 
of the Convention. Further, although Poland 
had ratified the Convention, a delegate who vis- 
ited a Polish prisoners’ camp reported that the 
German Government had permitted his visit 
as a favour only, since it held that the Polish 
Government had ceased to exist so far as Ger- 
many was concerned, and therefore that the 
Convention had lapsed in respect of Polish pris- 


While the international regulations for the 
protection of prisoners of war, and to a lesser 
extent the national regulations which apply to 
them, may help to ensure the uniform recogni- 
tion of certain permanent principles, there are 
too many changing factors and unexpected turns 
in the development of the present war for any 
final conclusions to be drawn from the applica- 
tion of these principles. ... . 

The war is continually spreading and it 
would be idle to try to build up a general picture 
of the conditions of employment of the prisoners 
held in the various belligerent countries, many 
of which have widely differing customs. The 
difficulties of communication in wartime are 
a great handicap to proper control, espe- 
cially in the Far East, and in any case Russia 
and Japan have not ratified the Geneva Con- 
vention and are therefore bound only by those 
provisions which they have agreed to apply on 
a reciprocal basis. 


FORTY YEARS, 1902-42 


NDER the above title Mr. Fred S. Hall 
has prepared, and the New York Child 
Labor Committee has published, the record 
of its able, constructive, and courageous 
work in behalf of the children of New York. 
George A. Hall was the tireless and vigilant 
secretary of the Committee from 1905 until 
his death in 1941. The Committee owed its 
beginnings to the vision and leadership of 
those great pioneers, Florence Kelley and 
Lillian D. Wald. Mrs. Kelley was secretary 
of the National Consumers’ League and one 


of the residents of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment, of which Miss Wald was the founder 
and head resident. Mrs. Kelley’s lifelong de- 
votion to the cause of working women and 
children is well known, and Chicago remem- 
bers that she served as chief factory inspec- 
tor of Illinois under Governor Altgeld when 
she lived at Hull-House. She saw the effect 
of child labor on a large scale on the East 
Side of New York, but she also worked for 
child labor laws for all the states and for the 
federal law and the constitutional amend- 
ment. Through Miss Wald and Mrs. Kelley 
young men and women living in the neigh- 
borhood houses were urged to take up the 
child labor problem as a social-settlement 
responsibility, and many of them joined the 
crusade and as volunteers gave tireless serv- 
ice in behalf of working children. 

During the long period under review, 
from 1902 to 1942, Mr. Hall reminds us that 


more than one hundred laws were enacted in 
New York State relating to child labor or com- 
pulsory education. Over 40 of these were spon- 
sored or actively promoted by the New York 
Committee. Many of the others were technical 
changes desired by the state departments of ed- 
ucation or labor and usually accepted by the 
legislature because of that backing. When the 
Committee disagreed with these departmental 
sponsors concerning a proposed measure its ob- 
jections were expressed to the departments be- 
fore the bill’s introduction. These departments 
valued the Committee’s support, and were usu- 
ally ready to make the alterations requested. 
The record shows no case in which the Commit- 
tee opposed a department measure before the 
legislature or its committees, except where the 
bill had been amended contrary to the depart- 
ment’s intentions. On the other hand only two 
or three bills of importance, opposed by the 
Committee, were ever enacted. Repeatedly as- 
sistance was given by organized labor to the 
Committee’s legislative program; in the earliest 
decade, under the leadership of Samuel Gom- 
pers, such cooperation was conspicuous. 


One important feature of the work of the 
Committee is that it was an organization in 
which lay participation was all-important in 
establishing policies and in carrying them 
out. Mr. Hall thinks that, to a large degree, 
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the Committee’s success must be attributed 
to this fact. 
Mr. Hall is to be congratulated on th 

preparation of this modest volume, which is 
a timely record of the work of some great 
social reformers. Those who read this story 
will say, as they put the book down, “Well 
done, good and faithful servants of the com- 
monwealth.” 


CHILD LABOR IN INDUSTRIAL 
HOME WORK 


T LONG last child labor in industrial 
home work is on the way out.” This 
is the hopeful conclusion of an article on 
“Child Labor in Industrial Home Work un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act” (The 
Child, January, 1943), by a member of the 
Industrial Division of the United States 
Children’s Bureau. The end of child labor in 
industrial home work is being brought about 
by means of wage orders issued under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, which prohibit 
the giving out of home work by certain in- 
dustries which have flagrantly violated the 
law and in which prohibition is the only 
means of preventing evasion of the proposed 
minimum wage. By the end of December, 
1942, five major home-work industries— 
jewelry, gloves and mittens, knitted outer- 
wear, apparel, and buttons and buckles— 
had been prohibited from issuing home 
work (except to former home workers un- 
able to adjust to factory work because of 
age or physical or mental disability), and 
two additional industries—handkerchiefs 
and embroideries—are at present under con- 
sideration for regulation. 

In the gradual abolition of industrial 
home work the Children’s Bureau has 
played a major role, for, as the article points 
out, the Children’s Bureau has since its crea- 
tion in 1912 been “vitally concerned over the 
harmful effect of industrial home work on 
the health, schooling, and general welfare 
of the children.” When the Fair Labor 
Standards Act was finally passed in 1938, 
the Bureau had already accumulated a large 
amount of data on the home-work problem 


and in the administration of the child labor 
provisions of the act has been able to secure 
additional facts and figures. 


Investigations made over 30 years and in- 
spections made in the 4 years since the act has 
been in effect, have proved conclusively that 
child labor is part and parcel of the home work 
system, that child labor is cheap labor used to 
lower wage standards and that neither child- 
labor laws nor minimum-wage and hour regula- 
tions can be effectively enforced in industrial 
home work. 


Experience under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act has made clear that not only is it 
impossible to enforce the child labor, mini- 
mum-wage, and hours-of-work provisions of 
the act but that also it is extremely difficult 
to get evidence of violations of labor stand- 
ards in the home. Proof that the law is being 
violated necessitates home visits late at 
night or on Sunday and discovery of chil- 
dren actually at work. “Circumstantial evi- 
dence’”’—places set up at the work table in- 
dicating that other members of the house- 
hold were working just prior to the inspec- 
tor’s visit—cannot be accepted as evidence 
of a child’s having been engaged in industrial 
home work if the parents claim that he has 
not been assisting them. 

Despite the difficulties involved in getting 
evidence of violations, the Children’s Bu- 
reau and the Wage and Hour Division, over 
a period of about three and a half years, 
found 895 children under sixteen years of 
age employed illegally in the home by 129 
firms distributing home work. The youth of 
the children found at work, often as late as 
10:30 at night, in poorly lighted and venti- 
lated quarters, is evident from the following 
statistics: 

Many of the 895 children found illegally em- 
ployed were young; 20 percent were under 10 
years of age, 37 percent under 12 years, and 62 
percent under 14 years of age. Seventy-one chil- 
dren were under 8 years of age. 


The work performed by the children var- 
ied in the amount of skill required, but usu- 
ally the processes were simple. Children 
were found cutting lace, inserting pins in 
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hair bows, shelling nuts, making artificial 
flowers, carding buttons and hairpins, stuf- 
fing powder puffs, caning chairs, crocheting 
shade-pulls, making games of chance—such 
as punchboards—stringing tags, stuffing 
toys, stringing and clasping beads, sewing 
gloves, and embroidering. Although the op- 
erations may not be difficult, the hours re- 
quired to finish the work within the time 
stipulated by the employer are long, fre- 
quently extending far into the night, and 
the wages are notoriously low. 

The 129 establishments violating the 
child labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and often also the wage-and- 
hour sections of the same act, were located 
chiefly in the large industrial states of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Illi- 
nois, although seventeen other states as well 
as Puerto Rico and Hawaii were also in- 
cluded in the list. 

Legal action was brought against com- 
paratively few of the violating firms, since 
it is the policy of the Children’s Bureau “‘to 
effect compliance with the act whenever pos- 
sible through a general educational program 
and by warnings to employers, and to take 
legal action in those cases where employ- 
ment of minors is wilful or where such action 
is necessary to prevent violations from re- 
curring.”” Up to June 30, 1942, legal suits 
had been instituted against only 86 em- 
ployers, of whom 32, or more than a third, 
were home-work employers, indicating both 
the prevalence and the seriousness of the 
violations of this type of industry. In 28 of 
the 32 cases civil action was brought, and 
in every instance injunctions restraining fur- 
ther violations of the child labor provisions 
of the act were entered without contest. In 
the other four cases criminal action was in- 
stituted, and convictions were obtained. 

Although great progress has gradually 
been made in outlawing “factories in the 
home” and at the same time ending the evil 
of child labor, it is recognized that “Federal 
action is still necessary in the industries in 
which home work now persists and state ac- 
tion is needed to prevent the development 


of intra-state home-work industries which 
might be outside the reach of Federal ac- 
tion.” 


THE GALLUP POLL AND THE NEWS- 
BOY QUESTION 


HE National Child Labor Committee has 

published the following statement re- 
garding the Gallup poll on the newsboy 
question, which seems so important for so- 
cial workers that we reprint it below: 


The many years of discussion between 
newspaper publishers and social workers over 
carrier-boy problems led the Institute of Public 
Opinion to conduct an inquiry on this subject. 
The results of the poll, made public on Decem- 
ber 24, are reported to show “the highly favor- 
able attitude of the American public towards 
the boy-carrier system now employed by news- 
papers.” 

Unfortunately, however, the poll did not 
touch upon any of the real points of contro- 
versy. It found, which is not at all surprising, 
that go per cent of the public would permit their 
sons to sell papers at 14 years and that 79 per 
cent would permit them to do so even if they 
had to get up at 6 o’clock in the morning. 

The 14 year age minimum and the 64.M. 
hour for beginning work (which would mean 
arising even earlier than 6 o’clock) are the very 
standards which “‘social workers” have long rec- 
ommended but have been quite unsuccessful, 
due to newspaper opposition, in securing. 

How completely the Gallup poll failed to 
measure public opinion on the newsboy situa- 
tion, as it actually exists, is readily apparent by 
comparing the questions asked with the legal 
provisions in the various states and statistics on 
newsboy work. 


MINIMUM AGE 


The poll asked: “If you had a boy 14 years 
old, would you let him deliver newspapers or do 
you think this is too young?” 

An analysis of state laws setting a minimum 
age for carrier boys suggests that, in the minds 
of legislators, the question is not whether r¢4 
years is “too young”—but whether there should 
be any age restriction! Year after year exemp- 
tions for newspaper carrier boys have to be writ- 
ten into child labor bills if they are to have any 
chance for passage. 
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The present minimum age in the 48 states is 
as follows: 
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In 1934, at the hearing on the Newspaper 
Code, figures presented by the International 
Association of Circulation Managers indicated 
that 200,000 newsboy carriers, or more than 
half the total number, were under 14 years; of 
these 12,000 were under 12 years. A few years 
later, when the newspapers feared that the 
Wage and Hour Act might be applied to car- 
rier boys, they quoted an even higher number. 


HOURS OF BEGINNING WORK 


The poll asked: “Jf he (your son) had to get 
up at 6 in the morning to deliver newspapers, 
would you permit him to do so?” 

If a boy gets up at 6 o’clock, he probably 
begins work at about 6:30. The hour at which a 
newsboy carrier may legally begin work, ac- 
cording to state laws, is as follows: 


AS re eee 6 states 
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A Ph.D. thesis (financially assisted by the 
International Association of Circulation Man- 
agers!) published in 1940 states that the average 
hour at which the boys who deliver morning 
newspapers leave home is 4:48 A.M. The percent- 
age distribution for the 700 carriers studied was 
as follows: 
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We are deeply interested in public opinion 
on the work of newsboys. We would like to see 
the results of a poll that asked the following 
questions: 

1. What do you believe is the youngest age 
at which a boy should be permitted to deliver 
newspapers? 


2. What is the earliest morning hour at 
which he should be permitted to begin work? 

3. What do you think of the “little merchant 
system,” adopted by the great majority of 
newspapers, under which the carrier boy is an 
independent contractor and not an employee 
and is therefore not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation protection? 

4. What do you think of the practice of mak- 
ing the carrier boy carry the full financial risk 
of collections, meeting from his own pocket un- 
paid bills even though he is required to deliver 
papers to subscribers in arrears as long as the 
newspaper dictates? 


THE WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 
AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
CHILDREN 


is VIEW of the way in which some employ- 
ers and some thoughtless citizens have 
urged the suspension of child labor laws and 
the employment of children during the war 
emergency with very little consideration of 
the serious consequences involved, it seems 
important to reprint here the very helpful 
statement which was issued the first of Feb- 
ruary of the current year, signed by the 
chairman of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. This statement, which explains the 
Commission’s policy with regard to the em- 
ployment of youth under eighteen years of 
age, should not be overlooked by social 
workers, who believe that the long-time costs 
will be very serious if children are taken 
from school and sent into industrial employ- 
ments. We are glad to present it in full: 


The necessary expansion of our military in- 
dustrial personnel requires maximum utilization 
of all available and potential sources of labor. 
These potential sources include youth between 
the ages of 14 and 18 years whose services 
would not be immediately required in normal 
times. If employed, however, it should be only 
under conditions which adequately safeguard 
their physical and intellectual development. 

The first responsibility and obligation of 
youth under 18 even in war time is to take full 
advantage of their educational opportunities in 
order to prepare themselves for war and post- 
war services and for the duties of citizenship. 
It is essential that young people have the fullest 
possible opportunity consistent with the war ef- 
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fort to complete their education. Those with 
special aptitudes and capacity for further train- 
ing should continue their education in order to 
develop their maximum abilities applicable to 
war and post-war needs. 

In most cases youth under 18 can best con- 
tribute to the war program by continuing in 
school and, when their services are required, ac- 
cepting vacation and part-time employment. 
However, it is recognized that the demands of 
the war period will increase the number who in 
normal times leave school to enter full-time em- 
ployment before reaching 18. In any case, all 
forms of employment of such youth, including 
employment in agriculture, must be specially 
safeguarded. Their services must be used in 
such ways as to bring about their maximum con- 
tribution to manpower needs consistent with 
the protection of their health and welfare and 
the fullest utilization and development of their 
aptitudes, abilities, and interests. The achieve- 
ment of those objectives requires the active co- 
operation of young people, their parents, Gov- 
ernment agencies, educational authorities, man- 
agement and labor. 

To promote proper utilization of the labor 
resources of youth with due regard to the wel- 
fare of youth and the future needs of the Na- 
tion, the War Manpower Commission hereby 
declares as basic National policy that: 


1. School attendance laws and child-labor 
standards embodied in State and Federal 
laws be preserved and enforced, and the 
minimum standards hereinafter listed not 
be construed to warrant any relaxation of 
these laws or lowering of the standards em- 
bodied in them; 

2. No one under 14 years of age be employed 
full-time or part-time as a part of the hired 
labor force; 

3. Youth under 18 years of age be employed 
only: 

a) after the employer obtains proof of age 
in the form of employment or age cer- 
tificates or, in case such certificates are 
not legally required, other reliable evi- 
dence; 

b) in work suited to their age and strength, 
avoiding all occupations that are hazard- 
ous or detrimental to health or welfare; 

c) where provision is made for adequate 
meal and rest periods or time, and facili- 
ties therefor; adequate sanitary facili- 
ties; and safeguards for health and 
safety; 


6. 


d) for periods suited to their age and 
strength, and in no case for more than 
8 hours a day or 6 consecutive days, ex- 
cept as deviations may be necessary 
where the worker is engaged in contin- 
uing farm work of a non-seasonal char- 
acter and is domiciled at the place of 
employment, or except as temporary de- 
partures from the above standard under 
adequate safeguards, where permitted 
for youth aged 16 and 17 under existing 
Federal or State laws, rules or regula- 
tions, may be necessary to meet a spe- 
cial emergency; 

e) during hours of day not detrimental to 
their health and welfare; and 

f) at wages paid adult workers for similar 
job performance; 


. Youth aged 14 or 15 be employed only 


when, in addition to the foregoing condi- 

tions: 2 

a) qualified older workers are not available; 
and 

b) the employment is not in manufacturing 
or mining occupations: 


. In-school youth be employed only to the 


extent that the combined school and work 
activities involve no undue strain, and that 
combined school and work hours, at least 
for youth under 16, not exceed 8 a day; 
In-school youth not be employed during 
school hours unless the Area or Regional 
Manpower Director has determined that 
temporary needs of an emergency character 
cannot be met by full use of other available 
sources of labor, in which case school pro- 
grams shall be adjusted under plans that: 
a) provide for the educational progress of 
those who take employment; 
avoid interference with the school at- 
tendance of those who do not take em- 
ployment; and 
c) avoid the closing of any school or grades 
therein, except to the extent that the 
hours, terms or curricula are readjusted 
to preclude the curtailment of education- 
al opportunities; 


b 


~~ 


. When war-time emergency cooperative ar- 


rangements have been entered into with 
school authorities for the part-time employ- 
ment of in-school youth as a part of the 
school program, the employer be responsi- 
ble for certifying to the school authorities 
that such employment will be in conformity 
with State and Federal laws governing the 
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employment of minors and with the stand- 
ards contained in Sections 3 to 7 above, and 
the school authorities be responsible for per- 
mitting school children to take only those 
jobs that will contribute definitely to their 
educational welfare and useful work experi- 
ence; 

8. When it is necessary to transport young 
people to and from work, safe and adequate 
means of transportation be provided, and 
the period of work and transportation not 
exceed 10 hours a day; 

g. Where youth under 18 years of age are re- 
cruited in groups for agricultural work re- 
quiring them to live away from home, prior 
to placement, assurances be furnished by 
appropriate community or other agencies 
that suitable living conditions, sanitary fa- 
cilities, health protection, supervision, and 
leisure-time activities will be provided; and 
in no case youth aged 14 or 15 be recruited 
for work requiring them to live away from 
home except where such work is in connec- 
tion with programs conducted by recog- 
nized youth-serving agencies that provide 
close supervision; 

1o. Any youth interested in work in another 
area not leave his own area in search of work 
without first: 

a) registering for employment at the near- 
est local office of the United States Em- 
ployment Service or such other agency 
as may be designated by the War Man- 
power Commission; 
presenting evidence of parental consent; 
and 
being referred by such office to a specific 
job opening where he can be lawfully 
employed, and where there are suitable 
arrangements for housing. 


b 


—S—- a 


c 


HEALTH OF BRITISH WOMEN 
WORKERS 


HAT British experience gives added evi- 

dence of the increase in production by 
means of reasonably short hours and other 
good conditions of work is the lesson that 
may be found in the recent British Report of 
the Chief Inspector of Factories. For example, 
in a factory making scientific glass with a 
force largely of women, production was as 
high in a day of eight and a half hours as it 
had been in a day of nine hours and fifty 


minutes. In the manufacture of hand gre- 
nades, more were produced in fifty than in 
fifty-six hours. 

The Labor Information Bulletin of our 
United States Department of Labor calls 
attention to a British study of absenteeism 
among women factory workers, after which 
inspectors reported: 


They are trying to do two full-time jobs. 
If they can carry on with a mere half-day per 
week off the ordinary factory hours they are 
achieving something marvelous. It is time 
somebody said more about women’s efforts on 
these lines, and more about the arrangements 
which ought to be made to enable them to carry 
on. 


They reported further: 


There is no doubt that a woman who has a 
family or perhaps only a husband to look after 
has no easy time. It must not be forgotten that 
often single women have aged relatives de- 
pendent on them for their well-being. Domestic 
duties which include shopping and other dif- 
ficulties are by themselves no small effort. 


One factor in producing mental and physi- 
cal fatigue in England is said to be the lack 
of holidays. The factory inspectors point out 
that this has affected the managerial as well 
as the manual workers. In an effort to 
minimize fatigue from monotony of work 
some plants have adopted a plan of explain- 
ing to the workers just where and how their 
piece of work fits into the finished product. 

A scheme of providing low-cost vacations 
in the country for tired workers is being de- 
veloped, and it is believed that this will pre- 
vent their becoming ill. The increase in 
tuberculosis among young persons in Eng- 
land is said to be alarming, particularly 
among girls. Damage to the liver suffered 
by T.N.T. workers has been serious and has 
injured more than twice as many women as 
men. 

Plant accidents to women were nearly 
three times as many in 1941 as in 1938. 
This is due mainly to increased numbers 
employed but also to the fact that women 
have shifted heavily from the safer to the 
accident-producing industries. For example, 
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there were enormous increases in injuries to 
women in machinery-making and in other 
engineering, aircraft, and light-metal jobs. 
One distressing type of accident has been 
caused by hair being caught in moving 
machinery. The chief inspector advises that 
the wearing of caps is less important than 
having the machinery properly guarded as 
required by law. 


A NEW ATTACK ON LYNCHING 


federal government, in the midst of 

its heavy war responsibilities, has made 

a new vigorous attack on lynching—that 
long-standing iniquity on the home front. 
Although lynching has heretofore been con- 
sidered a state responsibility and a subject 
for state prosecution, the federal authorities 
have at last decided that this should be a 
federal responsibility, since lynching vio- 
lates the guaranties in the Bill of Rights. A 
very important new method of attack has 
therefore been launched with the indictment 
by the federal grand jury of five alleged 
leaders of the mob in Mississippi who took a 
Negro out of jail and lynched him last fall. 

A representative of the federal depart- 
ment of justice has said that the indictments 
are based “‘on a theory of law not yet passed 
upon by the Supreme Court” which would 
“chart a new law course in such matters.” 
That the federal government is determined 
to test the theory is shown by the fact that 
it made the same approach some time ago in 
the Sikeston lynching, but the grand jury 
at St. Louis returned no indictments. In the 
recent Mississippi case the grand jury has 
actually charged five citizens by name with 
the crime. This is almost unheard of in any 
lynching prosecution, as proceedings usually 
end in the secrecy of the grand jury. 

We have commented before on federal 
antilynching bills which would compel any 
county in which a lynching occurred to for- 
feit a sum of money, the theory being that, 
if the taxpayers knew they would be penal- 
ized once a lynching had occurred, they 
would find a way to prevent lynching. But 
these bills have always been defeated, and 


in the meantime the crime of lynching has 
continued. It is noteworthy that this new 
attack should have been launched in Missis- 
sippi, the state that has been the worst of- 
fender in this field, with 572 lynchings since 
1900. 

Now, however, this new method of at- 
tack, apparently devised by Attorney- 





Fitzpatrick in the “‘St. Louis Post-Dispatch” 


FREEDOM FROM FEAR TO BE WON 
AT HOME 


General Biddle, may make it possible for the 
federal government to act even without 
a federal antilynching law. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND THE 
FEDERAL COURTS 


attention of the readers of the Review 

| has been called before to the problem 
presented by the children whose parents be- 
long to the Jehovah’s Witnesses, who in sev- 
eral states have, because of religious scru- 
ples, refused to salute the flag and so have 
been excluded from the public schools.' 
This question had been recently raised in 
West Virginia, where the State Board of Ed- 


t See this Review, XIV (1940), 574. 
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ucation ruled that the failure to salute justi- 
fied the exclusion of the children from 
school. A similar question of religious free- 
dom has likewise been raised by the demand 
of the Witnesses that they be allowed to 
distribute, without obtaining a license, both 
gratuitously and for sale, leaflets describing 
their belief and their organization. 

The parents of the children do not, how- 
ever, accept the exclusion of their children 
from school, and the question has been 
taken to the West Virginia District Court, 
which differed from the Board of Education 
and held that a license was not necessary 
and that the children should not be excluded 
from school. This has again been appealed, 
and the problem will again come before the 
United States Supreme Court. In view of this 
really hopeful prospect, social workers may 
be interested to recall the record of the mem- 
bers of the Court on this question. This 
record? shows that Chief Justice Stone in 
both cases supported the position of the 
Witnesses, but we have been puzzled by 
Justice Frankfurter’s being against the Wit- 
nesses. Those who recall Justice Frank- 
furter’s really noble and courageous attitude 
at the time of the Sacco-Vanzetti excite- 
ment in Massachusetts find both his legal 
reasoning and his lack of sympathy with 
this strange but pious group difficult to 
understand and impossible to acquiesce in. 
The decision of the Supreme Court will be 
awaited with deep interest and great con- 
cern. ee 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF JAPANESE 
EVACUATION 


OCIAL workers, many of whom have 
known at first hand of the hardships re- 
sulting from the Japanese evacuation, will 
be interested in the litigation resulting from 
the present position of the Japanese on the 
West Coast. In California the Native Sons 
of the Golden West, through their attorney 
(a former attorney-general of the state), 
have attempted to deprive seventy thou- 


2 Minersville School District et al. v. Gobitis et al., 
60 Supreme Court Reporter 1o10 (June 15, 1940); 
108 Federal Reporter (2d) 683. 


sand evacuated Japanese-Americans of their 
citizenship. 

When the attorney for the Native Sons 
said that the country had been settled and 
the government organized by whites, the fed- 
eral judge asked: “How about the Indians?” 

The attorney admitted that “ethnologi- 
cally speaking” there was a theory that “‘in 
the misty past” the Mongolian had been an 
ancestor of the Indian, whereupon the judge 
demanded: 

“Do you know anybody who disputes 
it?” 

“T contend,” the attorney replied, “that 
the American Indian is not an Asiatic.” 

The federal judge announced that the 
judgment of the lower court, throwing out 
the Native Sons’ petition to have names of 
Japanese-Americans stricken from the vot- 
ing list, would be affirmed. 

The court also has before it the question 
of the constitutionality of the President’s 
Executive Order 9066 and subsequent proc- 
lamations of the Western Defense com- 
mander, authorizing and executing the evac- 
uation of the West Coast Japanese. 

A special assistant attorney-general was 
asked by a federal judge whether there was 
“a single case from Pearl Harbor to the 
evacuation” wherein one of the seventy 
thousand American-born Japanese had been 
“found by competent authority to be a 
menace.” 

The special assistant attorney said he 
knew of none but that “incalculable dam- 
age” could have been done “even if only a 
few hundred” of them had been hostile in 
event of an attempted invasion of this coast. 

There are at the present time several 
other cases pending in the United States 
courts in the areas of the Western Defense 
Command which involve the validity of the 
curfew orders and the evacuation of the Jap- 
anese. An interesting article in the Oregon 
Law Review for December, 1942, on ‘The 
Japanese Evacuation and Litigation Arising 
Therefrom”’ notes the following cases now in 
litigation: . 

The case of United States v. Minoru Yasui, 
involving alleged curfew violation, was tried be- 
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fore Judge Fee at Portland, without a jury, and 
submitted on oral arguments and written briefs 
filed for both the government and the defend- 
ant, and by a number of others as friends of the 
court. 

Another case now pending in the United 
States District Court in San Francisco involves 
a prosecution for violation of an exclusion order. 
This is the case of United States v. Fred Kore- 
matsu. Korematsu is said to be an American 
citizen of Japanese ancestry. He is charged with 
having disguised his appearance, represented 
himself to be of other than Japanese ances- 
try, and failed to present himself for evacuation 
to an assembly center at the time prescribed, 
having been apprehended subsequent to the 
time set for the evacuation of the Japanese from 
that city. 

These two cases are being prosecuted under 
provisions of Public Law 503, 77th Con- 


The third case is that of Mitsuye Endo, also 
in the United States District Court at San Fran- 
cisco. Miss Endo is an American citizen of Jap- 
anese ancestry and a civil-service employee of 
the state of California. Pursuant to the exclu- 
sion orders and the evacuation program she is 
now residing at the resettlement camp at New- 
ell, California. As a necessary step in the pro- 
gram established by the Army and the War Re- 
location Authority, those persons of Japanese 
ancestry who are evacuated from the areas de- 
scribed are temporarily detained in assembly 
areas and resettlement camps pending arrange- 
ments for orderly relocation outside of the re- 
stricted zones. Because of this detention Miss 
Endo states in her petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus that she is being unlawfully deprived of 
her liberty. The question as to whether a writ 
should issue in her case was argued at length be- 
fore Federal Judge Roche. At the present time 
briefs are being prepared by the petitioner and 
the United States attorney. The attorney gen- 
eral of the state of California and attorneys for 
the Civil Liberties Union are also filing briefs 
as amict curiae. 

Two other cases were filed late in August in 
the United States District Court in Los Angeles. 
These involve petitions for writs of habeas cor- 
pus on the part of Toko Wakayama and Ernest 
Wakayama. Both of these cases challenge the 
legal propriety of the detention of citizen Japa- 
nese pursuant to the orders issued by General 
De Witt, generally upon the same grounds 
stated in the Endo Case. 


NEW YORK STATE HOSPITAL 
COMMISSION 


— New York State Temporary Com- 
mission on State Hospital Problems, 
under Homer Folks as chairman, submitted 
a progress report to Governor Lehman just 
before he left New York for Washington. 
The Commission’s report, conveniently 
printed in the S.C.A.A. News, shows that it 
has already helped to check the former an- 
nual increase in state-hospital population. 
The Commission’s survey was made to 
throw light on the following questions: 


1. Have the newer modes of treatment of 
mental illness, known as “shock treatment,” re- 
sulted in substantial benefit to a considerable 
proportion of the patients so treated? 

2. If so, should this type of treatment be 
used in a larger degree and in all the state men- 
tal hospitals? 

3. Is it possible to increase the number of 
patients placed on parole, and to place them on 
parole sooner? 

4. Is it possible and desirable to place a con- 
siderable number of patients in family care, 
with payment for their board? 


The survey was made with the co-operation 
of the State Department of Mental Hygiene 
and the hospitals. As the chief factors in the 
notable present decrease the report empha- 
sizes the importance of the increased and the 
earlier use of parole, the boarding-out of 
large numbers of carefully selected patients 
in family homes, and the use of new methods 
of shock treatment. 

Homer Folks and the members of his 
Commission are to be congratulated on the 
program of work they have carried through. 
The work of the Commission is continuing, 
and further reports will be awaited with in- 
terest in other states as well as in New York. 


PUBLIC WELFARE: A NEW 
MONTHLY JOURNAL 


EMBERS of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association are to be congratu- 

lated on having a new monthly called Public 
Welfare, published in attractive magazine 
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form. The new journal is sent to all mem- 
bers of the Association. 

Dr. Marietta Stevenson, who has been so 
well known as assistant director of the As- 
sociation since its organization, is the editor 
of the new magazine, and this will assure 
its high quality. Our old friend Gertrude 
Springer is listed as editorial consultant, and 
all the readers of Public Welfare will look 
forward to occasional articles by Mrs. 
Springer. The Social Service Review wel- 
comes the new magazine and extends all 
possible good wishes for its success. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


N A letter to the editor of this Review Mrs. 
Elisabeth Parker Mills, the executive 
secretary now in charge of National A.A.S.W. 
Headquarters, asks us to call to the at- 
tention of our readers an article in the Janu- 
ary Compass on “Some Facts about Pro- 
grams and Operations.” Mrs. Mills hopes 
that those who may have read the article by 
Wayne McMillen, former president of the 
A.A.S.W., in the September number of this 
Review will also read the official A.A.S.W. 
statement in the Compass. With Mr. Mc- 
Millen’s cordial approval the editor is glad 
to call attention to this article in the Com- 
pass. 

The present executive committee of the 
National Board of the A.A.S.W. includes 
the following: Grace Coyle, president of the 
Association, chairman of the Committee; 
Paul Benjamin and E. Marguerite Gane, 
of Buffalo; Ruth Gartland and Margaret E. 
Rich, of Pittsburgh; Mary Rittenhouse, of 
New York City; and Claudia Wannamaker, 
of Chicago. 


IN MEMORIAM 
WILLIAM HODSON, 1891-1943 


fie word that William Hodson had been 
killed in an airplane accident near the 
coast of Dutch Guiana on his way to North 
Africa for Governor Lehman, director of 
foreign relief, came as a great shock to social 


workers in all parts of the United States. It 
was feared at first that the tragedy had also 
taken Fred Hoehler, of the American Public 
Welfare Association, who was to have gone 
to North Africa for Governor Lehman with 
Mr. Hodson. By a fortunate chance Fred 
Hoehler missed connection with Mr. Hodson 
and lost his place in the transport plane be- 
cause the plane from Chicago to Washington 
was five hours late. Many friends who did 
not know that Mr. Hoehler had missed the 
plane feared that he also was lost and 
mourned over a dual tragedy. But Mr. 
Hoehler arrived at Dakar the following week 
and proceeded to Algiers. This means that 
Governor Lehman, in spite of the tragic loss 
of William Hodson, has a very able and com- 
petent representative in North Africa. 

William Hodson was born in Minneapolis 
and was graduated from the University of 
Minnesota in 1913 and from the Harvard 
Law School in 1916. He served as executive 
secretary of the Child Welfare Commission, 
state of Minnesota, in 1917 and as director 
of the Children’s Bureau of Minnesota under 
the State Board of Control until 1922, when 
he became director of the division of child 
welfare of the Russell Sage Foundation. He 
became the executive director of the Welfare 
Council of New York City in 1925 and be- 
came commissioner of public welfare in New 
York City in 1934. He was at one time 
chairman and executive director of the New 
York City Emergency Relief Bureau, and he 
served also as a member of the board of the 
New York T.E.R.A. He was president of 
the American Association of Social Workers 
during 1924-26 and president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work in 1934. 
He served as president of the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association in 1940. 

The New York Times in a fine editorial 
said that Mr. Hodson had been a “gifted 
administrator” in his work as executive 
director of the New York Welfare Council 
and as Mayor La Guardia’s Commissioner 
of Public Welfare. The Times editorial said 
further: 


In a single year, 1934, William Hodson held 
a key position in the distribution of $200,000,000 
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in Federal, State and Local funds to one-fourth 
of the population of New York City. Systems of 
relief were under constant fire, and so was he, 
but no one successfully impeached his integrity, 
his efficiency or his fairness. He carried his 
really terrible burden calmly and modestly. 
Vast sums and great numbers of relief clients 
did not destroy his essential humaneness. He 
insisted on courtesy toward those who had to 
ask help. He believed in the worth of the un- 
lucky citizens on relief and did all he could to 
restore their confidence in themselves. Many of 
them, now re-established as earning workers, 
will understand that in William Hodson they 
have lost a good friend. 


At a memorial service in New York both 
Governor Lehman and Mayor La Guardia 
spoke with deep feeling of their appreciation 
of his work. Homer Folks, speaking at the 
same meeting, said that William Hodson 
had “lived the life of a crusader and died a 
crusader’s death.” 


JOHN B. ANDREWS, 1880-1943 


T IS appropriate that, in the last number 
I of the American Labor Legislation Re- 
view edited by John Andrews, he should have 
written a short article in celebration of the 
centenary of our American labor laws. 

John Andrews was a distinguished stu- 
dent of the history of American labor and an 
early collaborator with John R. Commons 
in the Documentary History of American In- 
dustrial Society. We are sure that John 
Andrews wrote with great satisfaction in 
December, 1942, about the year 1842, when 


Massachusetts, after a number of discouraging 
efforts to require limited education of employed 
children, finally adopted legislation prohibiting 
the employment of children in manufacturing 
establishments more than 1o hours a day if they 
were under 12 years of age. 

The radical pioneer step was taken by Massa- 
chusetts after years of agitation. The law finally 
came in response to a petition signed by some 
bold citizens of Fall River. They pointed out 
that children of tender age were being employed 
in factories “for a number of hours which must 
be permanently injurious to their health and in- 
consistent with the education which is essential 
to their welfare.” 

Public opinion a century ago generally ap- 


proved the “sun to sun” system of labor. Op- 
position to the 10-hour movement was much 
more formidable than the opposition presented 
decades later to the 8-hour movement. “The 
stern New England spirit, indeed, had invested 
‘industrious habits’—the habit of working con- 
tinuously from morn till night with only time 
for meals—with the sacred character of a moral, 
if not a religious, precept.” 

But despite obstacles there were independent 
individuals who persisted in pointing out the 
evils of child labor. One religious leader sent a 
letter to a workingmen’s convention in 1834 
declaring: 

“TI would lay the most severe restrictions 
against parents selling their children as slaves 
to our large manufacturing institutions, and em- 
ploying boys and girls of the tender age of nine 
and ten years to work in the noisy, and confined, 
and unwholesome atmosphere—from twelve to 
fourteen hours per day.” 


John Andrews was born in Wisconsin and 
held the A.B. and Ph.D. degrees from the 
University of Wisconsin. He became secre- 
tary of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation in 1908. He was the founder in 
1911, and until his death the editor, of the 
American Labor Legislation Review, which 
many of us find an indispensable quarterly 
publication. He served on many employ- 
ment and unemployment committees, on 
workmen’s compensation and occupational- 
disease committees, and on social-insurance 
committees. He was one of the pioneers in 
London and in Washington when the first 
plans for the official International Labor 
Conference were being made in 1919. He 
also served as a member of our govern- 
ment’s delegation to Geneva in 1936. 

He worked tirelessly for the improvement 
of labor legislation, and our workmen’s com- 
pensation laws and the abolition of poison- 
ous phosphorus-match work were among 
his great services. 

Almost his last word to us is this message 
of last December, when he looked back over 
one hundred years of agitation for labor leg- 
islation. The last paragraph in his last edi- 
torial was the following: 

Gradually, through persistent agitation, one 
step after another was taken in shortening the 
hours of labor until, in 1938, the Congress of the 
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United States crowned all these century-long 
efforts with the adoption of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. This legal abolition of child 
labor, and a basic 40-hour week with a minimum 
rate of pay, in broadly interpreted interstate 
employments, did not come without many dec- 
ades of persistent effort against stubborn ob- 
stacles of ignorance and greed. The first maxi- 
mum hour law was adopted 100 years ago—the 
beginning of direct protective labor legislation 
in America. 


ELEANOR CLARKE SLAGLE 
1876-1942 


E name of Eleanor Clarke Slagle is con- 
lamer not only with the early days of 
the modern mental hygiene movement but 
with a long period of service from 1908, 
when she became a student at what Chicago 
now calls the “old School” of Civics and 
Philanthropy. Julia C. Lathrop was at that 
time a very active member of the board of 
trustees of the “old School.” She planned 
the first course in occupational therapy at 
the School, and then, with the help of the 


new Illinois Society of Mental Hygiene, of 
which she was a founder and board member, 
she introduced occupational therapy in the 
state hospitals of Illinois. Mrs. Slagle was 
an eager and very promising recruit to the 
new movement. She went from Chicago to 
Baltimore to help Dr. Adolf Meyer of Johns 
Hopkins to establish occupational therapy 
and later returned to Chicago to assist in a 
plan, during the last war, for training occu- 
pational therapists at Hull-House in co-op- 
eration with the Illinois Society for Mental 
Hygiene for the United States Army hos- 
pitals. For the next four years she was in 
charge of occupational therapy in the IIli- 
nois State Hospitals, after which she went 
to New York for the long and well-known 
period of service with the New York Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene that made her the 
recognized leader in the field of occupational 
therapy in this country. She will be remem- 
bered as one of the pioneers in the public 
service whose career began at Chicago and 
at Hull-House under the direction and guid- 
ance of Julia C. Lathrop. 
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Public Control of Labor Relations: A Study of 
the National Labor Relations Board. By D.O. 
Bowman. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. 
Pp. xi+504. $5.00. 

Dr. Bowman has turned out a competent and 
workmanlike study of the origin and workings 
of the National Labor Relations Act. His book 
will be a useful reference work for students and 
administrators in the field of industrial rela- 
tions. It is based mainly on published sources— 
the Board’s own full reports, congressional 
hearings, speeches and papers of public officials, 
and newspaper reports. It does not make any 
strikingly new contribution or interpretation. 
However, it summarizes and puts in historical 
perspective the various attempts to legislate on 
behalf of the right to organize and to bargain 
collectively. In fact, the development of legis- 
lative policy starts just a hundred years back— 
with the case of Commonwealth v. Hunt. The 
principal prior federal enactments in the field of 
labor relations are included. 

Besides describing in detail and evaluating 
the work both of the present National Labor 
Relations Board and of its predecessors of Na- 
tional Recovery Administration days, the au- 
thor deals with the critics of the Act. In so doing 
he finds that the Act is “one-sided,” in that it 
aims at eradicating certain specific abuses and 
malpractices and that it names only those com- 
mitted by employers. He notes that, while the 
Act purports to protect the individual employ- 
ee’s right toorganize and his right to join a union 
of his choice, it does not protect the rights of the 
individual or of the minority who may wish to 
remain unorganized. However, he takes the re- 
alistic view that one law and one administrative 
agency had best attempt to deal with one set 
of conditions, leaving the protection of other 
rights and the correction of other abuses to sep- 
arate legislation or to other agencies. Moreover, 
he recognizes the dilemma that “to protect the 
individual from coercion from any source might 
put the unions in a ‘legal strait-jacket.’ ” 

The Wagner Act, the author points out, is 
not a complete expression of public policy on 
labor. For one thing, it contains no machinery 
for the settlement or arbitration of disputes. It 
does not cover the whole of the relationship of 


the employer, the employee, and the state. It 
does not lay down principles governing the con- 
duct of unions toward each other or toward em- 
ployers or toward individual workers. It was in- 
tended to promote freedom of men to organize 
into unions of their own choosing. Actually, as 
is indicated here, it has operated to promote 
completeness of organization and collective bar- 
gaining between employers and unions. 

As both sides approach equality in power and 
a more complete organization of each side, new 
problems arise and point to the need for a more 
rounded statement of public policy. Dr. Bow- 
man suggests the inevitability of such develop- 
ments rather than any legislative blueprint for 
the future. He is opposed, however, to amend- 
ing the Wagner Act in order to make it less 
“one-sided.”’ A chapter dealing with the State 
Labor Relations Act, which “actually affords 
an opportunity to examine some of the “two- 
sided” legislation at work, is disappointing; 
probably it was overambitious to include such 
an attempt in the present project. He does 
seem to favor extending the discretion of the 
N.L.R.B. by expanding its powers in the direc- 
tion of arbitration and mediation, in order to 
promote greater flexibility in labor relations. 
Apparently he again overlooks the existing 
agencies already active in this field when the 
Wagner Act was passed. And of course the ac- 
celerated national-defense program and the war 
have increased the government’s mediation and 
arbitration activities. This recent period lies 
outside the scope of Dr. Bowman’s project. 

Yet even though the book stops short of the 
war period, it contains much that is of very real 
interest today to those dealing with wartime 
problems. This review of the attempts by the 
federal government to secure industrial peace 
during the 1930’s indicates that the government 
has been using much the same methods to pre- 
vent industrial disputes from interfering with 
the war program as it used to prevent their in- 
terfering with business recovery. In both periods 
there has been the same tendency to rely pri- 
marily upon boards created by executive au- 
thority, whose function was to carry out a broad 
policy assignment with a minimum of enforce- 
ment power, placing reliance rather upon the 
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public prestige of the board members and their 
ability to mediate and persuade. Out of the ex- 
periences and the failures of these boards came 
the Wagner Act, with a definite code of obliga- 
tions and proscriptions. The historical process 
outlined in this book suggests that the codifica- 
tion of industrial rights and duties is not yet 
completed and that out of current experiences 
new policies and principles are likely to crys- 
tallize. 

CLARA M. BEYER 
Division of Labor Standards 

U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 


Education for the Public Social Services: A Report 
of the Study Committee, American Association 
of Schools of Social Work. Chapel Hill, N.C.: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1942. 
Pp. 324. $3.00. 
Because public social services have so vastly 
expanded, first on an emergency basis and par- 
ticularly since the passage of the Social Security 


‘Act, suitable training for the work—whether 


federal, state, or local—has become increasingly 
important. Many questions have naturally 
arisen as to whether schools of social work have 
made the necessary adaptations and are now 
prepared to offer the required training. Other 
questions relate to the changes called for in the 
schools and in the services themselves. 

The American Association of Schools of 
Social Work undertook to answer these ques- 
tions by analyzing the training needs of the 
social services established or expanded under 
the Social Security Act and to evaluate the role 
of the schools of social work in preparing per- 
sonnel for these services. An advisory com- 
mittee with federal and state agency representa- 
tion consulted with the Study Committee, which 
carried the responsibility for general direction 
of the investigation conducted by a research 
staff. The actual collection of data was started 
in the fall of 1938 and completed in the late 
spring of 1939. 

Robert T. Lansdale, chairman of the Study 
Committee, states in the Preface that the Com- 
mittee realized the broad implications of such a 
study as well as the limitations of available re- 
sources but decided that it was important to 
make a beginning. He says: 


It was perfectly evident that these services were 
dynamic, that requirements would constantly be 


undergoing change, that educational institutions 
were not static either, and that adjustment between 
service requirements and educational programswould 
be an ever-evolving process. 


The summary and recommendations of the 
Committee are given first, so that the materials 
of the study can be more useful as supporting 
data. This chapter is the most important part 
of the book and deserves careful reading. In- 
cluded in the study are old age insurance, un- 
employment compensation and the employ- 
ment service, public assistance, and child wel- 
fare services. Although the character of the 
programs has changed somewhat in the years 
that have elapsed since the field study was con- 
ducted, most of the conclusions are still valid. 

After stating that, in the public social serv- 
ices studied, the rendering of specific services to 
individuals constitutes a professional function, 
the conclusion is reached that ‘“‘a clearer defini- 
tion of the function in terms of the knowledge 
and skills required is urgently needed.” Another 
conclusion is that the nature of the jobs es- 
tablished in the services studied demands the 


‘knowledge and skills of social work and indicates 


the need for professional education at the gradu- 
ate level. Common elements of needed prepara- 
tion are revealed. Handicaps such as narrow 
residence requirements, salary discre;ancies 
between the services, and differences between 
entrance requirements are noted. 

The school curriculum has definite deficien- 
cies, and several areas require exploration and 
development. Public welfare administration is 
regarded as a basic course, study and reorienta- 
tion of methods courses are recommended, and 
preparation for research is considered impor- 
tant. Joint planning between schools and public 
services is stressed. 

The importance of adequate faculty leader- 
ship, of careful selection of students, of better 
undergraduate education, and of more adequate 
financial resources for the schools are all dis- 
cussed. The point is made that the entire area 
of extra-mural or extension work should be 
studied by the schools. Post-entry develop- 
ment of personnel is the primary responsibility 
of the services themselves, but the schools should 
co-operate in this development. It is also rec- 
ommended that a closer relationship between 
the schools and themerit-system agencies should 
be developed. 

The following chapters give the factual 
material upon which the recommendations are 
based. The actual analysis of the contents of 
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the various jobs and of the requisite skills and 
knowledge needed on the operating level (and 
likewise on the supervisory and administrative 
level) is valuable. The factual material relating 
to school programs and to the relationship of 
the services and schools opens up many sub- 
jects for discussion. 

All in all, this is a very interesting and valu- 
able study. It is to be regretted that so much 
time has elapsed since the field work was done 
because many aspects of the programs were 
changed by the 1939 amendments to the Social 
Security Act. Even more drastic have been the 
effects of the war on the public social services. 
The preliminary report prepared by Arlien 
Johnson for the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work, entitled “Professional Educa- 
tion for Social Welfare Services in Wartime,” 
would indicate that some reconsideration of 
the conclusions reached in the earlier study will 
probably result. 

MARIETTA STEVENSON 


American Public Welfare Association 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work: Selected Papers, Sixty-ninth Annual 
Conference, New Orleans, Louisiana, May 10- 
16, 1942. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1942. Pp. xit+670. $5.00. 


For the second time in its history the Nation- 
al Conference of Social Work held a session dur- 
ing the initial stages of a world war, and, as was 
fitting, much of the program revolved about the 
new problems associated with that conflict. 

The Conference long ago abandoned the prin- 
ciple of including all the papers in its Proceed- 
ings by creating an Editorial Committee to se- 
lect those that in its judgment should be pre- 
served in permanent form. Actually less than 
half of the 122 papers presented at its meetings 
in May, 1942, were selected on the criteria of 
“value for permanent reference purposes... . 
newness, pertinence, timeliness of material, au- 
thenticity, historical and current significance 
and practical value to social workers. ... . ge) ba 
this fashion the Editorial Committee has at- 
tempted since its creation, now over ten years 
ago, to preserve the character of the Proceedings 
as a primary source of contemporary social 
practice and social philosophy. This volume 
well lives up to the precedent established by 
other Editorial Committees in this respect. 

The organization of this volume also follows 
the plan initiated only two or three years ago 


of reassembling the included material in accord- 
ance with certain general lines of interest rather 
than in the order of appearance on the program. 

For instance, in this Proceedings the 55 se- 
lected papers are assembied under three heads: 
(1) “War Challenges Social Work”; (2) ‘“To- 
ward an Understanding of Basic Social, Eco- 
nomic, and Industrial Problems”; (3) ‘The Or- 
ganization and Practice of Social Work.” Quite 
the largest part of the volume is encompassed 
under the third heading, but to a certain extent 
this heading represents what ordinarily consti- 
tuted the entire volume. Perhaps the significant 
feature of this threefold division is the promi- 
nence given to the second; for, while the Confer- 
ence is not a body which takes action or pro- 
motes reform, it is not without significance that 
a substantial section of its deliberations was de- 
voted to a consideration of economic, social, and 
industrial problems. It probably is not neces- 
sary to pass resolutions on such issues to give 
them the dynamic quality sought by promoters 
of reform, but, at any rate, the Conference now 
includes in its deliberations probably more than 
it ever did these questions that look ultimately 
toward social action for their solution. This is 
not to say that the Conference had ignored these 
subjects previously—but the lessons of the last 
decade are beginning to appear in the swing to 
such interest, and perhaps somewhat away from 
concern with the individual. 

Mr. Shelby Harrison’s address on “Attack- 
ing on Social Work’s Three Fronts” showed the 
result of the years of patient observation and 
clear insight which the head of the Russell Sage 
Foundation had brought to bear upon the field 
of social work during the quarter of a century of 
his identification with it. 

One of the outstanding addresses of the Con- 
ference was unique in that it was the second ap- 
pearance of its speaker before a general session 
of the National Conference, and in both in- 
stances the contribution was outstanding and 
enthusiastically accepted. Mrs. Dean’s paper 
on “After Victory—What?” is one of the pro- 
nouncements that probably will increase in val- 
ue with the passage of time. 

A personal note was touched in the last ad- 
dress of the Conference, at which Mrs. Springer, 
speaking to the largest final session ever held, 
told in her inimitable way something of what 
she had seen of social work and of social workers 
during her years with the Survey. 

F. J. BRuNo 
Washington University 
St. Louis 
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Social Work: An Analysis of a Social Institu- 
tion. By HELEN LELAND WITMER. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1942. Pp. 
539. $3.00. 

In the Preface the author of Social Work 
states that this volume records the development 
of an idea about the nature and function of so- 
cial work. For criteria in the development of 
her ideas Dr. Witmer has turned to the cultural 
sociologist Malinowski and his analyses of a so- 
cial institution and to Dewey’s Logic: The The- 
ory of Inquiry for a method of investigation into 
the problem. This may be briefly stated: What 
is the function of social work? Is it a social in- 
stitution according to the Malinowski defini- 
tion? Does social work as defined by the author 
refer to the same activities as those usually in- 
cluded under the term “social welfare’’? 

The conclusion reached is that social work 
is a social institution since it arose in response 
to certain fundamental needs and is the means 
by which these needs are met. Its true function 
is to help individuals to overcome the obstacles 
that stand in the way of their effective use of 
the social welfare and other services—‘‘in other 
words, to help them to operate effectively within 
the institutional arrangements of society.”’ So- 
cial welfare services, on the other hand, are de- 
signed 
to fill up the gaps in the so-called normal institu- 
tional structure of society; that is, to provide the 
means by which individuals can secure physical 
maintenance and care, protection against disease and 
disability, recreation and shelter, and so on, even 
though they cannot afford to pay for such services 
or the profit motive does not lead to the establish- 
ment of such services for them. 


That is, social work is a field of professional 
practice and not a means by which social wel- 
fare services are rendered. In the development 
of this definition of function Dr. Witmer raises 
many controversial questions which should be 
examined within the framework of her own the- 
sis. This cannot be adequately done in this re- 
view, but a few of the difficulties inherent in 
the presentation, in so far as the development 
of the public social services is concerned, will 
be briefly discussed. 

According to the author, social work arose 
out of the failures of poor relief in England and 
the United States and is identified with the rise 
of the Charity Organization Societies and their 
attack upon the pauperizing effects of the poor- 
law administration. Although the original pro- 
moters of the C.0.S. movement were confused 


as to the causes of poverty, etc., nevertheless, 
“the basic idea of the individualization of serv- 
ice for the purpose of promoting effective use of 
social institutions proved sound.” Social case 
work was the result, and few informed persons, 
I assume, would deny the importance of this 
contribution. The difficulty now arises over the 
respective definitions of social work and social 
case work and their place in the administration 
of the public assistance programs. At times the 
author and the case-work theorists whom she 
follows seem as much absorbed in the “pauper- 
izing” effects of public assistance as the C.O.S. 
proponents were in the nineteenth century. 
This they would deny; but, stated in modern 
terms, they appear to be as much disturbed over 
the damaging effects of the receiving of public 
assistance upon the personality of the recipient 
as the charity workers were over the effects of 
poor relief upon the “character” of the “pau- 
pers.” While I do not deny or wish to under- 
estimate the importance of the “psychology of 
giving and receiving help” and the very difficult 
problem inherent in making this a “constructive 
experience for the client and, consequently, a 
useful expenditure of funds by tax payers,” I 
can see many dangers in too great an emphasis 
upon this doctrine. It would seem to imply that 
an aged person, for example, must perforce 
dread applying to a public assistance agency 
and that we can make no gains in removing 
stigma in spite of the theory that public assist- 
ance isa right. In discrediting earlier case-work 
methods which attempted to exercise controls 
over the behavior and activities of clients (and 
to which, by the way, we should assume that 
no professional social worker would subscribe 
today), all service to clients, even when volun- 
tarily sought, except that of the establishment 
of eligibility would appear to have no place in 
the public assistance agency. In the discussion 
of the Aid to Dependent Children program the 
author takes issue with the purpose of the pro- 
gram as enunciated by the director of public 
assistance of the Social Security Board and 
equates “continuing service and guidance” and 
“adequate and constructive help to each child 
and each family in accordance with individual 
needs” as “supervision of other aspects of their 
lives” (other than the giving or denying of a 
grant) and likely to place the social worker in 
the role of an enforcement officer. Parents need- 
ing and desiring certain services should be given 
information and assistance in securing these 
from other resources in the community; “but 
that social workers in a relief program should 
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undertake the same kind of service as that af- 
forded by family or child welfare agencies to 
which clients come on their own initiative and 
are used in accordance with their own choosing 
seems to many social workers a mistaken con- 
ception of their function.” This statement 
would seem to assume that clients did not vol- 
untarily seek advice and help in connection with 
certain problems, which assumption is not borne 
out by the records of many public assistance 
agencies; further, that any services offered in- 
evitably must be coercive in nature. Moreover, 
such a theory of function would assume the ex- 
istence of family (presumably privately fi- 
nanced) or children’s agencies in the some three 
thousand counties in the United States, al- 
though in a footnote there is some recognition 
that all rural areas do not have such resources. 
It would still deny that our public welfare de- 
partments can or should develop case-work 
services on behalf of thousands of children and 
aged persons in areas where such resources are 
nonexistent and not likely to be developed ex- 
cept out of public funds. 

Dr. Witmer writes well, and her argument 
is closely knit. The reader probably accepts or 
rejects the logic of her conclusions according to 
his own knowledge and experience and his own 
philosophy as to the fundamental purposes of 
social work. To the reviewer the book is an in- 
teresting tour de force which it is hoped will not 
add confusion to, or greatly influence, the de- 
velopment of our public social services. 


ELIZABETH WISNER 
School of Social Work 
Tulane University 


Housekeeping Service for Chronic Patients: An 
Analysis of a Service for the Chronically Sick 
and the Infirm Aged Operated by the Work 
Projects Administration. By MARTA FRAEN- 
KEL, M.D. New York City: Welfare Coun- 
cil, 44 East Twenty-third Street. Pp. xiv+ 
143. $1.00. 


This publication is a readable and interesting 
account of the five years’ experience of a unique 
and valuable housekeeping project. Many 
tables and statistics are used, but the author has 
not been too closely tied to them. Conclusions 
reached as the result of the statistical analysis 
and of the five years’ experience should be of 
help to communities who are contemplating the 
establishment of a similar project. 


Although housekeeping service is not new in 
itself, it was not offered on a large scale until 
the establishment of the Work Projects Admin- 
istration. Also, the service rendered by private 
agencies and by W.P.A. largely reached house- 
holds in which the mother had to be temporarily 
replaced. This project, however, was set up to 
serve a group of patients who were incapacitated 
by chronic illness or by old age, and the prob- 
lems that these patients and their household 
presented differed from those of previous house- 
keeping service experiences in that it was not 
replacement of the absent patient but care of 
the patient and of his household that was under- 
taken. 

The book is divided into four sections: ‘‘In- 
troduction,” “The Patients Served and Their 
Need for Service,” “Organization and Adminis- 
tration of the Project,” and “Summary and 
Conclusions.” Included as appendixes are the 
schedule, various outlines used in the study, the 
list of agencies and hospitals from which re- 
ferrals were received, training plans of other 
housekeeping services, and bibliographical 
notes. 

Particularly interesting is the chapter on 
“Types of Cases Presenting Special Problems 
for Housekeeping Service,”’ in which are dis- 
cussed patients living alone, the sick mother, 
one adult alone with children, and the inca- 
pacitated couple. Also valuable are the defini- 
tion of the qualifications for the job of house- 
keeping aide and the personal traits which it 
was found that an aide should possess. Helpful 
material is presented on the training and super- 
vision of the aides, the ratio of aides to cases 
(it is estimated that a minimum of 350 to 400 
aides are needed for every 1,000 cases), and the 
ratio of teachers and supervisors to aides. 

The employment of physicians on the project 
staff and the use of medical social workers as 
supervisors of the service are rather fully dis- 
cussed. A medical examination of all cases by 
a project physician was required as a means of 
establishing the need for housekeeping service, 
and this policy is explained in some detail. This 
reviewer, however, while recognizing the value 
in having a physician on the staff for consulta- 
tion on certain problem cases, believes that it is 
much sounder to develop in the referring agen- 
cies the ability to select cases wisely through 
interpretation of what the project can do and 
what its limitations are. The use of medical so- 
cial workers as “technical supervisors” and of 
home economists as “field supervisors” has 
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seemed to work well, and the reasons cited for 
using these two groups of trained people are 
convincing. 

The “Summary and Conclusions’’ are excel- 
lent, and there is discussion of such points as 
the relative economy of housekeeping service in 
the care of chronic patients, the benefits of the 
service, and the fact that the chronic character 
of the patient’s condition does not imply per- 
manent need for housekeeping service. The 
study points to a public agency as a proper place 
for the management of a housekeeping service 
for chronic patients, and it is hoped that this 
may encourage public officials to give favorable 
consideration to similar projects. 


JOSEPHINE G. TAYLOR 


Social Service Department 
Cook County Hospital 


The Day Nursery. By ETHEL BEER. With 
Foreword by JOSEPHINE H. KEnyon, M.D., 
and Introduction by Patty SmitH HILL. 
(War ed.) New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1942. Pp. 415. $2.50. 

In this book Miss Beer furnishes-an interest- 
ing guide for the organization of day nurseries 
and discusses various aspects relating to their 
programs. She points out that the preschool 
child has become important as we have become 
increasingly aware that experiences of early 
years determine adult life. 

The author interprets the function of the day 
nursery as an inclusive one. In her opinion the 
day nursery is responsible for the welfare of the 
whole family and should develop clubs for both 
parents and older children in the families, pro- 
vide free health care for all members of the fam- 
ilies, and continue this service after the children 
have left the day nursery. She feels that the day 
nursery should keep in touch with all its chil- 
dren after graduation and should assume part 
of the guidance of later years. Since hospitals 
and orphanages have an aftercare department, 
Miss Beer believes such a service would be just 
as valuable in a day nursery. However, there 
is no explanation that these agencies do not fol- 
low up patients and children after the need for 
the service they can offer is past. 

As an active board member and volunteer for 
many years in a day nursery, she discusses this 
part of the organization with considerable feel- 
ing based on her personal experiences. Stress 
is placed on the importance of more careful se- 
lection of board members and the necessity for 
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all board members to prepare for their responsi- 
bilities. 

While Miss Beer emphasizes the fact that the 
day nursery is a social agency and considers a 
social worker an asset, she does not feel such a 
staff member is a necessity. She mentions that 
the trained nurse on the staff should be versed 
in social service and that the head, as well as 
the rest of the personnel, should have a good 
knowledge of social service. It is her contention 
that the head will do much of the work with the 
families and that she can develop an excellent 
social service program whether or not there is 
a social worker. 

In other fields of work discussed, Miss Beer 
believes in personnel specifically trained for the 
job. It is, therefore, somewhat inconsistent that 
she believes the social work can be handled by 
the head, the nurse, or other members of the 
staff if they have some knowledge of social 
service. There is a brief mention of admissions 
and no discussion of the fact that this is one of 
the most crucial problems of the organization 
and that skilled service is as essential here as in 
the health or educational programs. 

It would be helpful if more individuals inter- 
ested in day nurseries could be persuaded of 
Miss Beer’s belief that a mental-hygiene pro- 
gram for all day nurseries is essential and that 
some system of training future heads of day 
nurseries must be given serious consideration. 

Miss Beer emphasizes that the day nursery 
has a unique chance to make a contribution— 
for, since the maladjustment of adults can be 
traced back to their early years, then if the day 
nursery can formulate theories to protect its 
own children from future disaster, these theories 
should be applicable to all children. 

I. EVELYN SMITH 
Child Welfare Section 
Council of Social Agencies of Chicago 


Solving School Health Problems. By Dorotuy 
B. NYSWANDER. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1942. Pp. xii+377. $2.00. 

This study made in the Astoria Health Dis- 
trict, one of the thirty districts of the New York 
City Department of Health, represents four 
years of well-organized, co-operative planning 
by health and education personnel in solving a 
problem that has long been in need of an au- 
thoritative answer. All too often studies in this 
particular field and research projects represent 
an attempt on the part of those conducting the 
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study to build up substantiating evidence in 
support of their preconceived premise. How- 
ever, the “Astoria Demonstration Study” is a 
departure from such a method. 

Dr. Nyswander and her research staff made 
no attempt to change existing school health pro- 
cedures until there had been careful study and 
evaluation of these practices, although they had 
authority to do so if they had wished. All 
changes made in service during the study were 
designed to improve the health of the school 
population without increasing the cost of the 
program. 

To provide better health service without re- 
quiring additional financial assistance necessi- 
tated better utilization of existing community 
facilities and detailed time studies of physicians’ 
and nurses’ work.schedules in order that these 
professional services might be made available 
to the greatest possible number of children in 
need of medical and nursing service. 

The Astoria study demonstrated two out- 
standing deficiencies in the old system: A fail- 
ure to co-ordinate all of the activities and facili- 
ties of agencies equipped to provide health serv- 
ices to school children and the great waste of 
the physicians’ and nurses’ time. With the pres- 
ent shortage of physicians and nurses, any plan 
which makes it possible to conserve the services 
of those available is especially commendable. 

Of practical value are the suggested record 
forms which make the school child’s health rec- 
ord a part of his school life—a record of health 
achievement comparable to his record of scho- 
lastic progress. 

Finally, the report of this study establishes 
it as a further departure from usual research 
projects in this field in that the procedures 
evolved for “solving school health problems” in 
a section of the largest city in the country may 
be equally well adapted to such problems in the 
one-room rural school. 

Hart E. VAn Riper, M.D. 

Children’s Bureau 
U.S. Department of Labor 


Mental Illness: A Guide for the Family. By 
EpitH M. STERN with the collaboration of 
SAMUEL W. Hamitton, M.D. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1942. Pp. xvii+134. 
$1.00. 

The purpose of this book is to give the rela- 
tives of the mentally ill a practical guide in a 
time of grief, confusion, and misapprehension. 
It does not attempt to enter ‘“‘the province of 
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the psychiatrist,” to discuss the etiology or 


treatment of emotional or mental problems’ 


either in patients or in their relatives. It covers 
briefly and specifically the questions which pa- 
tients’ relatives have with regard to hospitaliza- 
tion and post-hospital care: why, where, and 
how to hospitalize; how to act toward the pa- 
tient and the hospital staff during hospitaliza- 
tion and after release. The first chapter stresses 
the fact that feelings of disgrace and inclina- 
tions toward moral judgment are aroused by 
ignorance concerning the fact that mental ill- 
ness is as much a disease as is diabetes or tuber- 
culosis and that the hereditary “taint” is not 
more dangerous than in them. The last chapter 
covers the possibilities of a social attitude 
toward all the mentally ill—from providing 
treats for individual patients other than rela- 
tives, through volunteer work, to an active in- 
terest in pertinent legislation. Other chapters 
stress, throughout, the value of professional 
care, describing the differences between public 
and private hospitals, explaining procedures of 
commitment, transportation, and admission, 
and clarifying forms of treatment, ward rou- 
tines, and regulations regarding patients and 
relatives. Relatives are instructed, for example, 
in such matters as acceptable means of getting 
information about the patient or of making jus- 
tifiable complaints, in advisable attitudes to- 
ward other patients, in the kind of gifts to bring 
patients, and in the reasons for not giving gifts 
to staff members. 

For the most part the information is specific 
and sufficiently complete to be really helpful. 
Complete details of the varied commitment 
laws and hospital procedures in this country 
could not be given, but there is one omission 
from the reasons for hospitalization that may 
not be entirely fair to those responsible for a 
mental patient. The author rightly warns 
against the danger of suicide, but she minimizes 
the danger of the patient’s harming others. As 
she says, too many lay people believe that all 
mentally ill individuals are dangerous maniacs 
and therefore cannot believe that their mild- 
mannered patient can be mentally ill. It is 
equally true, however, that many people carry 
this idea further and believe that a person who 
has been kind and self-sacrificing when in nor- 
mal health could never be dangerous to others. 
Anyone who has inwardly questioned the true 
kindness of curing the mental illness of a person 
who has killed someone while deranged will 
probably feel that relatives should be warned 
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of this worst possibility. Possibly the author is 
fearful of producing panic in her readers. She 
avoids this danger in other instances by stress- 
ing the advisability of dependence on the psy- 
chiatrist’s opinion; it would seem possible to do 
so in this instance, too. 

One who has worked with the people for 
whom this book is intended must be gratified 
to find that it answers nearly all the practical 
questions they raise. More important, proba- 
bly, is the fact that it does so in a way that can- 
not run counter to any work being done with 
them to uncover the deep reasons for their 
struggles with these questions. The therapist 
need not have toward this book any of the fear 
that the idea of bibliotherapy often arouses. 
Although, as the author states, the material is 
familiar to social workers and to others working 
with the mentally ill, and although disturbed 
relatives may profit more from discussing their 
problems with trained workers than from read- 
ing any books, there are two excellent reasons 
for such a book as this: many hospitals have 
no service intended to help relatives or are too 
limited in staff to give ample time to doing so; 
and even in those institutions which can and do 
give all necessary service to relatives there is a 
tendency on the part of patients’ relatives 
to identify all the institution’s staff with the 
tragedy that has struck them. They suspect 
discrimination, either against them or in their 
favor (and therefore hiding the worst), depend- 
ing on their relationship with the patient and 
with the staff members working with them. For 
these people it may be helpful to have a person 
completely divorced from their personal prob- 
lems give evidence that those problems and the 
hospital’s handling of them are not unique. 

The author suggests that her book, although 
primarily intended for patients’ relatives, may 
be of use to some professional people in their 
attempts to help these individuals. She speaks 
primarily of its usefulness as something to pass 
on to others to read. This would also be a good 
text for those who are inexperienced in working 
with the families of the mentally ill—for those 
who are better trained in the mechanisms of 
human behavior and thinking than they are in 
the practical questions which arise in this par- 
ticular situation. This book might do much to 
prevent the waste and futility of mistaking ig- 
norance for emotional conflict. 

Louise S. FRED 


University of Illinois 
College of Medicine 
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Interviewing: Its Principles and Methods. By 
ANNETTE GARRETT. New York: Family 
Welfare Association of America, 1942. Pp. 
123. $1.00. 


Miss Garrett’s book on Interviewing strikes a 
timely note in a world where volunteers and 
case aides are struggling with the elementary 
processes of social work and where ‘“‘counsel- 
ing” is a service increasingly offered by many 
allied fields without too much experience or ar- 
ticulation of the techniques thereof. In plan- 
ning for this publication the Family Welfare 
Association of America recognized the need for 
this kind of presentation, and the author has 
prepared a sound, well-organized, and helpful 
discussion of the recognized insights and proc- 
esses necessary to successful interviewing at any 
level. 

The book is divided into two parts: the first, 
a discussion of the various aspects of the inter- 
viewing process, and the second, a series of in- 
terviews selected from a variety of sources and 
situations. The first section is simply presented 
in concepts that should be understandable to 
any intelligent layman and is illustrated out of 
the common experiences of everyday life. Of 
note are the excellent presentations in chapters ii 
and iii on ‘Understanding Human Nature” and 
“The Interviewer’s Attitudes,” which state 
some of the basic concepts of analytically ori- 
ented social work with simplicity and conviction 
and without recourse to academic theorizing. 

The selected interviews of the second section 
show an equally integrated sense of the common 
denominators of human experience. They are 
chosen from fiction, from various kinds of social 
work agencies, the special services in the Office 
of Civilian Defense and the Selective Service 
Administration, and an employment service. 
The first one, “Only a Conversation,” reprinted 
from the Atlantic Monthly of 1923, is not only 
a healthy reminder that insight is not the sole 
prerogative of the present-day social worker but 
suggests that the process of case work, properly 
interpreted, is still within the comprehension of 
the reading public. The other selections are no 
less readable and vital in their presentation. 
All the interviews are supplemented with the 
author’s notes, calling attention to various 
points of interest. 

Altogether, this is a book that should be well 
received and of use to a larger group than the 
average book on case work. It should be basic 
reading, not only in the training of case aides 
and volunteers in case work, but in beginning 
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case-work courses in the schools. It should also 
hold the interest of any student of human be- 
havior, if only for its excellent distillation of 
known truths. It is brief enough, readable, and 
practical, and may well stand as a handbook 
for anyone who is using interviewing as a tool 
for helping people. 

JEANETTE HANFORD 
United Charities of Chicago 


The Subnormal Adolescent Girl. By THEODORA 
M. ABEL AND ELAINE F. KINDER. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 
xii+215. $2.50. 

The authors of this book have attempted to 
present a systematic and comprehensive de- 
scription of the subnormal adolescent girl as 
they have personally observed and studied her 
over a period of years.. This description includes 
her peculiar problems and the nature of her ad- 
justments to her community, in school, in her 
own home, in industry, and in the custodial in- 
stitution. The authors have succeeded admi- 
rably in this task and reveal an understanding 
of their subject which makes the book a valu- 
able source of knowledge for social workers and 
lay persons who are interested in improving and 
creating the special facilities and protection 
needed by the girl of subnormal intelligence. 

In comparison to the normal, the subnor- 
mal adolescent girl is not only subject to the 
same adverse influences, such as the stresses and 
strains of a competitive society, rivalry with 
siblings, rejection of mothers, but, in addition, 
she is particularly susceptible to many situa- 
tions which play an important part in the de- 
velopment of her personality and her social ad- 
justment. The adolescent with limited intelli- 
gence has less capacity to make decisions, a 
greater need for dependency and supervision; 
her compromises, deviations, and resorts are pe- 
culiarly her own. Furthermore, within the sub- 
normal group there are marked differentials in 
capacity for adjustment, just as in the group 
within the normal range of intelligence. 

The first chapter gives a simple and clear de- 
scription of the mentally retarded girl and the 
methods of clinical and diagnostic study em- 
ployed. The chapter on the subnormal girl at 
school presents her dilemma in the public school 
system, which in many states she is required 
to attend until she reaches her sixteenth birth- 
day. She is forced to repeat grades while her 
associates are promoted, or she is placed in a 


special room—frequently called the ‘“dumbbell”’ 
or “wacky” room—with other retarded children 
representing a wide range of ages. Either of 
these situations reinforces her feelings of in- 
feriority. As the authors point out, in order to 
help her make a satisfactory later adjustment 
in any placement the subnormal girl needs help 
to gain and maintain a constructive and inter- 
ested attitude toward school. The need for a 
comprehensive educational program, including 
not only instruction in the elementary academic 
fields but also the development of motor skills, 
artistic and creative endeavors, and provision 
for recreational opportunities and for a favor- 
able environment in which to make social ad- 
justments, is essential as is a staff, specially 
trained and equipped to administer such a pro- 
gram. It is encouraging to learn that in a few 
instances public schools have initiated such edu- 
cational programs. 

In describing the subnormal girl’s entrance 
into industry, the authors point up the number 
of simple, as well as complicated, factors which 
contribute to the success or failure of industrial 
adjustments and particularly the importance of 
protection and guidance the girl needs in her 
initial adjustments to industry. The chapter 
describing the experiences and adjustments of 
the girl in the custodial institution provides a 
clear picture of the problems involved for the 
girl when she enters the institution and again 
when she is discharged and for the administra- 
tors of such institutions in meeting the variety 
of needs the girls present. The authors summa- 
rize their point of view with regard to the effec- 
tiveness of institutional placements by stating 
that 


the chief task of an institution caring for adolescents 
and the one by which it must be ultimately judged is 
the development of social attitudes which will facili- 
tate the girl’s later adjustment within her social 
group—whether this be in her home, as a more or 
less dependent member, in the community, as a 
worker responsible for herself, or in an institution, as 
a state charge who will always need supervision, but 
can in return for her maintenance make some con- 
tribution to the specialized community within which 
she lives. 


The last two chapters deal with the broader 
aspects of community planning and the origins 
and control of mental retardation. As the au- 
thors suggest, there is need for further research 
in this area, as well as for an integration of the 
services of doctors, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
and social workers within a framework of in- 
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telligent planning and the creation of suitable 
facilities whereby the subnormal individual can 
be aided to contribute within her capacity to 
the welfare of society. 

The effective case illustrations add materi- 
ally to the understanding of the problems de- 
scribed, and the comprehensive Bibliography is 
a valuable asset and resource to the interested 
reader. 

Lois WILDY 


University of Chicago 


Concerning Juvenile Delinquency. By HENRY W. 
Tuurston. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. Pp. viiit+236. $2.75. 


This book by a pioneer probation officer and 
eminent social worker defies classification. It is 
not a textbook; neither is it a manual, a history, 
a statistical study, a survey, nor a case book. 
One might describe it as a series of impressions 
by an author, calling on his four decades of ex- 
periences in social work and interpreting his in- 
terest in the problems of young people. The 
book has three major divisions: (1) ‘Delin- 
quencies and Their Causes”; (2) ‘Treatment 
by Courts”; and (3) “Treatment in the Com- 
munity.” Leonard W. Mayo wrote chapter xiii, 
“The Gist of Juvenile Delinquency as a Com- 
munity Problem,” and this is a worth-while 
summary. 

The author uses the first person, and he re- 
fuses to be held within the confines of an aca- 
demic outline. One gets the over-all impression 
of visiting with him, asking questions, listening 
to his discussions of the problems of juvenile 
courts and juveniles, looking at his files and his 
clippings, and obtaining definite impressions of 
his broad, intelligent, and socially minded points 
of view. The novelty of the technique is re- 
freshing: newspaper clippings and occasional 
poems are used, as well as “forums,” in which 
various authors are allowed to express them- 
selves. 

To social workers this book will be interesting 
mainly because of its glimpses into the historical 
aspects of our attempts to deal with delinquency 
and because the personality of the author is so 
clearly reflected in its pages. Altogether it is an 
interesting piece of work, and it is especially 
useful in its story of the early Chicago court, in- 
cluding the presentation of several documentary 
reports not generally available. Those inter- 
ested in the problem of delinquency will be 
grateful for the author’s insistence on the re- 
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sponsibility of communities for conditions af- 
fecting children and for his persuasive pleas for 
better community support of necessary child 
welfare programs. 

One’s total impression of this book is most 
favorable, and it should be a stimulus and a 
challenge to those who are inclined to be dis- 
heartened by the typical community apathy 
and indifference concerning juvenile delinquen- 
cy. Perhaps this book will help to keep alive 
the current, war-borne interest in the problem. 


FRANK T. FLYNN 
University of Notre Dame 


The Dynamics of Vocational Adjustment. By 
Donatp E. Super. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1942. Pp. xiii+286. $3.00. 


Social disturbances of the past decade have 
focused attention sharply on the problems of 
youth. Vocational adjustment is one of the most 
commonly mentioned problems. This accounts 
for the recent increase in publications dealing 
with the field of vocational guidance. Much of 
the printed matter is born of the spirit rather 
than of the intellect. Fortunately, not all the 
literature dealing with this subject should be 
classed in the first category. 

The present study follows the earlier volume 
by John M. Brewer dealing with the history of 
the vocational-guidance movement, and an- 
other concerned with its principles and tech- 
niques by George E. Myers. 

The justification for this recent Super pub- 
lication is an approach to vocational problems 
not made by other authors. It is his contention 
that books dealing with the principles and tech- 
niques of vocational guidance in the main use 
one of three approaches. Their efforts are di- 
rected toward the role of the teacher, the coun- 
selor, or the school in vocational guidance. His 
approach is, however, 


concerned, first, with the social setting in which vo- 
cational adjustment is sought and with the sociologi- 
cal and historical forces with which the teacher, ad- 
ministrator, counselor, and counselee must be ac- 
quainted and which they must take into account if 
the problems of vocational guidance are to be solved. 
Next, it analyzes the psychological factors which 
affect vocational adjustment. Then it attempts to 
make clear the role played by economic factors... . . 
With this understanding of individual and social fac- 
tors as a foundation, it is then possible to discuss in- 
telligently the nature of vocational counseling, the 
methods of making vocational choices, types of voca- 
tional preparation, means of entry into occupations, 
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problems of adjustment to the job, leisure time, un- / Doors to Jobs: A Study of the Organization of the 


employment, and the organization of vocational 
guidance. 


These stated objectives are satisfactorily 
reached. While the author is obliged to cite 
facts and situations not entirely foreign to other 
books on the subject, the restatement in this 
book of such material did not impress the re- 
viewer as boring repetitions, except in a very 
few instances. They were presented in a new 
light and proved stimulating, in part because 
they were given a new setting and in part be- 
cause of the author’s ability to think and write 
in a challenging manner. Chapter ii, which is 
entitled “Occupations and American Tradi- 
tions,” justifies the publication of the book and 
is more unique in its contribution to the think- 
ing in the field than certain of the topics treated 
in some other chapters. It seems rather unfortu- 
nate that this material was not presented as the 
first chapter of the volume, in place of the re- 
view of vocational guidance concepts of the 
past, which occupies that position and which is 
so frequently commented upon in other books 
on the subject of guidance. 

The discussion of economic factors in voca- 
tional adjustment in chapter vi is another high 
spot in the book. The factors which determine 
supply and demand of labor in various fields is 
so vital an aspect of the problems affecting the 
individual’s vocational adjustment that an 
analysis of this situation is timely and is very 
well presented by the author. 

In the main, the material contained in this 
publication is better when viewed upon a long- 
term basis than when thought of in terms of the 
present emergency. It is not intended as an aid 
to youth for the duration. It is, nonetheless, a 
helpful book now, and even more so for the 
long view ahead. 

Social service specialists, teachers, personnel 
workers in industry, and anyone confronted by 
the task of assisting workers or potential work- 
ers to make reasonable vocational adjustments 
in our ever changing industrial society will find 
this book a source of orientation. Though sec- 
tions of it may be hurriedly skimmed through 
by specialists in the field, everyone will find 
some parts of it worthy of thoroughgoing read- 
ing and reflection. Such an evaluation justifies 
the publication of any book. 


RoBERT C. WOELLNER 


Board of Vocational Guidance and Placement 
University of Chicago 


Labor Market in California. By Emity H. 
HuntTINGTON. Berkeley: University of Cal- 
ifornia Press, 1942. Pp. xviiit454. $3.50. 


Social workers, who remember vividly the 
effects of mass unemployment, are now urg- 
ing the immediate necessity of planning a sound 
system of preventing post-war unemployment 
and of caring adequately for the unemployed. 
One indispensable feature of such a program is 
the organization of the labor market—an or- 
derly arrangement through which employers 
and employees may be brought together. The 
establishment by federal law of a state-wide 
system of public employment offices in 1935 in- 
dicated a recognition of the need for a central 
marketing place for labor. Yet, as shown by a 
recent study, the California State Employment 
Service had, by 1938, accomplished little in 
terms of any real organization of the labor mar- 
ket in that state. 

While the present study applies only to Cali- 
fornia, the general picture that it presents of dis- 
organization in the labor market describes es- 
sentially the conditions found throughout the 
country. 

The author of Doors to Jobs pictures Cali- 
fornia’s population, industries, and crops; ex- 
plains the technique of investigation followed in 
the study; and outlines the placement resources 
found in the four communities surveyed (San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Sacramento, and Bak- 
ersfield). Detailed treatment is given to the Calli- 
fornia State Employment Service, other gov- 
ernment agencies with placement functions, 
nongovernment free agencies, fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies, labor contractors, and the 
placement activities of labor unions and em- 
ployers’ associations. 

The failure of the State Employment Service 
to organize the California labor market is ex- 
plained largely in terms of custom and preju- 
dice—the lack of public recognition of the value 
of exchanges as a substitute for personal job 
application, and the prejudice against employ- 
ment exchanges in general and the State Em- 
ployment Service in particular. Other obstacles 
in the way of the State Employment Service 
were the vested interests of the large number of 
competing agencies; the magnitude of the job 
of setting up a new institution at a time of job 
scarcity and labor surplus; and the inefficiency 
of certain procedures followed by the State Em- 
ployment Service. This study predicts that dur- 
ing a period of labor shortage employers will 
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have a greater incentive to use the State Em- 
ployment Service. Habits then acquired will be 
carried over into periods of labor surplus if the 
State Employment Service has done a good job 
of placement. 

Attention is given to the placement prob- 
lems of particular groups such as young work- 
ers, organized workers, and relief clients. A 
policy of special placement service for relief 
clients, such as existed in some instances during 
the thirties, is not recommended, since it tends 
to increase the existing prejudice of employers 
against relief clients as potential workers. The 
author thinks that the State Employment Serv- 
ice is the logical agency for placement of relief 
clients. She suggests, however, that all referrals 
should be based upon occupational fitness in 
order to secure public confidence in the State 
Employment Service. Some people urged that 
the State Employment Service during 1935-38 
should give preference to relief clients in making 
job referrals. There was, however, no evidence 
that such preference was given by the California 
agency; on the other hand, evidence existed of 
occasional discrimination against relief clients 
in making job placements. 

This study, made in 1938, when the problem 
of unemployment was much greater than it is 
today, is useful in describing the disorganized 
state of the California labor market at a time of 
mass unemployment. Future periods of unem- 
ployment must be faced with a soundly organ- 
ized system of labor exchanges. Since the data 
for this book were gathered, one important step 
in increasing the efficiency of the United States 
Employment Service has been taken. In De- 
cember, 1941, the President ordered the federal- 
ization of all state employment services. A uni- 
form, nationally operated employment service is 
essential if we are to face the realities of a labor 
market which is national in scope. 


Mary SYDNEY BRANCH 
University of Chicago 


The Social Development of Canada. By S. D. 
CLARK. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1942. Pp. x+484. $4.00. 

This is a book of documents, with introduc- 
tory essays, about the pioneer stages of social 
development in Canada. The documents are 
arranged in five groups, entitled “The Fur Trade 
and Rural Society in New France,” ‘“‘The Fish- 
eries and Rural Society in the Maritime Col- 
onies,” “The Timber Trade and Rural Society 
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in Upper Canada,” “Mining Society in British 
Columbia and the Yukon,” and ‘‘Transconti- 
nental Railways and Industrialist-Capitalist 
Society.” In each section there are presented 
documents dealing with social welfare, crime 
and the moral order, cultural organization and 
education, and religious institutions. 

The outline will suggest that the book is of 
more interest to the sociologist than to the stu- 
dent of social welfare. The author explains that 
he has chosen to emphasize “the particular 
problem of the relationship of frontier economic 
expansion in Canada... . to the development 
of social organization.” Social problems 
emerged first in association with frontier devel- 
opments, and frontier conditions determined 
the nature of the institutions that arose to deal 
with them. Incidental to his larger sociological 
purpose the author has included a good deal of 
source material for a history of social welfare. 

The problems are familiar enough to the stu- 
dent of the history of American philanthropy— 
destitution, sickness, mental illness, crime and 
juvenile delinquency, drink, and prostitution 
and gambling. The reader with roots in the 
Maritime Provinces will ever after be able to 
lay his spells of indolence to the shortcomings 
of his ancestors when he reads documents en- 
titled, one after the other, “Indolence of Set- 
tlers from New England,” “Unfitness of Dis- 
banded Soldiers as Settlers,” “Indigent Irish 
Settlers,” and “Nova Scotia a Refuge for Un- 
desirables”! Familiar, too, are the measures 
taken to deal with the immigrants who failed 
or who committed offenses—local responsibil- 
ity, poorhouses, refuges and hospitals, jails and 
workhouses with their inmates unclassified, and 
religious and other philanthropic agencies. 

The documents on social welfare and on de- 
linquency should be of much interest to anyone 
who is concerned with the background of the 
Canadian welfare services. They appear to be 
well chosen, and since most of them are acces- 
sible only in a few libraries, they will be new to 
the readers of the book. A comprehensive his- 
tory of social welfare for Canada is badly need- 
ed. Incidental to his larger purpose of analyzing 
ing social disorganization in pioneer days, Mr. 
Clark has made a beginning on this job. By 
staking out the ground and suggesting the im- 
portance of frontier factors in interpretation, he 
has made a contribution which the historian of 
social welfare will appreciate. 


Harry M. Cassipy 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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The Biology of the Negro. By JuLIAN HERMAN 
Lewis, Pu.D., M.D. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xvii+433. $5.00. 
Dr. Lewis’ scientific treatise is valuable not 

only to those persons who have an interest in 
medicine but to all social workers who deal with 
Negro clients. This volume will be helpful be- 
cause it assists in the understanding of the total 
personality of the Negro—so necessary in the 
successful approach to the solution of the many 
problems directly traceable to disease and un- 
wholesome environment. 

The book contains nine chapters: “Popula- 
tion and Vital Statistics,” “Anatomy of the 
Negro,” “Biochemical and Physiological Char- 
acteristics,” ‘‘Medical Diseases,” ‘Surgical 
Diseases,” “Obstetrics and Gynecology,” “‘Dis- 
eases of the Skin,” “Diseases of the Eye, Ear, 
Nose, and Throat,” and “Dental Diseases.” 

Dr. Lewis comments that it is difficult ‘‘to 
determine what people should be included under 
the term ‘Negro.’”’ He follows “the American 
usage of the term for American literature and 
for other literature only that is used pertaining 
to the Negroid people of the east and west 
coasts of Africa and of central and southern 
Africa as well as the intermixtures called ‘col- 
ored’ by the English.” He further states that 
this book has no thesis to develop or disprove, 
but is “nothing other than an arranged as- 
sembly of the observed and reported facts con- 
cerning the biology, including pathology, of 
the Negro.” 

On the whole, this volume does much to con- 
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tradict many of the stereotyped conclusions 
held by persons regarding the Negro and dis- 
ease. In speaking of “Deficiency Diseases” 
(p. 258) Dr. Lewis states: 


There is nothing racially specific about what 
colored people eat. If there is anything common 
to their food, it is that it is a diet of a community— 
the South. Its characteristics are those of the food 
of the majority of the people of that part of the 
country, both white and colored. In both races this 
southern diet may be embellished, as the result of 
better economic circumstances and a greater sophis- 
tication in the matter of taste, but its basic attri- 
butes remain for the most part unchanged. 


If this is true, then there is need for change on 
the part of relief administrators in many sec- 
tions of the South who allocate funds for relief 
on the assumption that Negroes eat less than 
other clients. 

In the matter of the greater incidence of 
tuberculosis, syphilis, and certain other dis- 
eases among Negroes, Dr. Lewis states that this 
is due to the fact that the race has had a short 
period of contact in comparison with other 
races and has not built up an immunity. He 
finds, however, that the Negro is a good surgi- 
cal risk and has several other factors in his 
favor, including his birth rate. 

The book is well written and documented 
and lends itself to study for a rapidly develop- 
ing area of social work in the field of health. 


NELSON C. JACKSON 
Atlanta University School of Social Work 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Proceedings of the Canadian Conference on Social 
Work. Montreal: Canadian Conference on So- 
cial Work, 1942. Pp. 105. $1.00. 


The Canadian Conference on Social Work follows 
the general plan of its elder prototype, the well- 
known National Conference of Social Work. The 
younger Canadian Conference is as yet a biennial af- 
fair, and this year’s meeting is its second since Can- 
ada’s entry into the war. This volume reflects the 
growing involvement of the nation’s economy in the 
war effort and the resultant social repercussions. 

The general sessions included papers on “‘Nation- 
al Selective Service” (man-power mobilization) and 
“British Social Welfare in Wartime.” Of particular 
interest to social workers in the United States are the 
papers in the section on social case work, dealing 
with the administration of family allowances for sol- 
diers’ dependents by the agencies of the Dependents’ 
Allowance Board and the Dependents’ Board of 


Trustees. A useful cumulative index of the ‘“Pro- 
ceedings”’ of the eight Canadian Conferences to date 
accompanies the volume. Sruart K. JAFFARY 


A Friend at Court: A Story of an Achievement in 
Youth Reclamation in the Juvenile Court at 
Memphis. By JupcE CAMILLE KELLEY. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1942. Pp. xiii+266. 
$3.00. 

The criminal law has always taken note of youth 
as a factor in determining criminal intent. Under the 
common law the ages recognized as marking the 
presence of capacity to cherish intent were the 
period under seven, when the child was conclusively 
presumed to be incapable, the period between seven 
and fourteen, when the presumption was still against 
capacity, but it was a rebuttable presumption, and 
the period over fourteen, when the lack of capacity 
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could be shown only by proving insanity or feeble- 
mindedness. 

The development of the criminal-law procedures, 
the grand jury, the petit jury, the requirement for 
notice and hearing, the rules of evidence—each 
marked a triumph over the arbitrary (or the recogni- 
tion of the right of every accused person to have “his 
day in court”) practices of the earlier time. With 
the establishment of the juvenile court, the idea of 
the judicial tribunal becoming a truly socialized 
instrumentality began to take shape. With this de- 
velopment the idea of women likewise took shape, 
and the names of Mary Bartelme, Camille Kelley, 
and Fay Bentley find places beside those of Judge 
Mack, Judge Baker, and Judge Lindsey in the estab- 
lishment of kindly, humane procedures. Judge 
Kelley is a wife and mother as well as a judge and 
tells her story as a parent as well as with the idea of 
judicial administrator. 

SP. 2 


Community Organization and Adult Education: A 
Five Year Experiment. By EDMUND DE S. BRUN- 
NER. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1942. Pp. ix+124. $2.00. 

This report of a unique and ambitious experi- 
ment, financed by the General Education Board and 
carried out in Greenville County, South Carolina, 
will interest social workers, particularly those en- 
gaged in rural community organization. 

Mr. Brunner, who was consultant to the project, 
has here presented a concise summary covering the 
structure and setting of the Greenville County 
Council for Community Development, with a frank 
evaluation of its methods, successes, and failures. 

Among the major accomplishments of the Coun- 
cil in the field of social welfare were the creation of 
a council of social agencies, the establishment of a 
private family welfare society with professional staff, 
a legal aid clinic, and a complete study of all public 
and private social agencies in the county. 

Other efforts lay in the fields of education, health, 
recreation, and the general economic welfare, par- 
ticularly of the farm group. Especially notable were 
achievements in adult education, the co-operative 
movement, and the “‘Live-at-Home” program for 
farmers. Much of the credit for successful consum- 
mation of such projects is given to the smaller com- 
munity councils that were organized in village and 
open country neighborhoods throughout the county. 

Little emphasis is placed by the author on the 
fact that the paid staff of seven in the County Coun- 
cil was drawn almost entirely from the field of edu- 
cation, and that apparently most of them were 
without experience in community organization. No 
social worker was employed except temporarily in 
the capacity of consultant on one or two specific 
undertakings. 

Although Greenville County did not take over 
financial responsibility for continuing the Council 
at the end of the five-year period, as had been ex- 
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pected by the General Education Board, some por- 
tions of its work are fortunately being continued 
under varying auspices by a small two-year grant 
from the foundation. 

GRACE BROWNING 


Family and Community in Ireland. By Conrap M. 
ARENSBERG and SoLon T. Kiwpatt. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. 
Xxix-+322. $3.50. 


The rugged west of Ireland with its mountains 
and deep inlets is a rain-drenched country, and, 
even in the lush green of summer, the visitor from 
overseas half suspects that snow may fall before sun- 
rise. But this inhospitable climate has nourished a 
race with apparently inexhaustible powers of adap- 
tation. Not only have the people managed to wrest 
a living from the mountainsides and bogs of their 
native land; in addition they have demonstrated a 
marked talent for adjusting to conditions of life in 
the far-off lands to which they have emigrated—al- 
ways retaining, however, some unmistakable im- 
print of their native culture. From the days of the 
so-called “wild geese”—the young men who fled 
from oppression in the seventeenth century to join 
the armies of the various Continental powers—to 
the more recent and more orderly migrations to the 
Western Hemisphere and the countries ‘down un- 
der,” the Irish have carried with them into new 
lands a pattern of life and thought that persists from 
generation to generation even after the ties with 
the homeland have become little more than family 
traditions. Obviously, this vigorous people offers a 
tempting field for study. 

County Clare, a typical agricultural section, on 
the west coast between Galway Bay and the mouth 
of the Shannon, was selected for the intensive field 
work. During two years there the authors lived from 
time to time as guests in the homes of the farmers. 
Their purpose was “‘not so much to characterize the 
communities described as to examine the behaviors 
of the persons living in them.”” They made no at- 
tempt to study all the aspects of Irish social life. 
For example, there is no chapter on religion. Their 
central interest was the problem of family structure 
and kinship. In addition, however, they gave atten- 
tion to related questions, such as dispersal and emi- 
gration. They also examined the spatial relation- 
ships involved in the distribution of produce and 
shop goods at market towns and fairs. 

The authors believe that studies such as theirs 
should be made as a means of developing an objec- 
tive and inductive social science. They also believe 
that the long-standing interest of social scientists in 
the study of remote and primitive peoples has re- 
sulted in underemphasis on the study of living social 
systems among the Euro-American peoples. The 
remedy is to develop a “full-grown comparative so- 
cial science of man” by enlarging earlier methods and 
data and by cultivating the broader approach that 
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would be afforded by the study of modern commu- 
nities. 

Students of social science will doubtless be more 
interested in the methods developed by the authors 
than in the specific findings. For example, family 
histories reaching back to the famine days were 
gathered on two hundred families in one parish. 
Among the many data included were facts concern- 
ing the marriages of successive generations of farm- 
ers’ daughters. By relating “farm married-out-of” 
to “farm married-into,” the authors discovered that 
most of the brides had moved eastward into the 
more fertile farm areas. In other words, the families 
of the parish had consistently paid higher dowries 
to establish their daughters on better lands. An- 
other method is illustrated in the chapter on mar- 
kets. Here the authors plotted on a map the lists of 
customers’ names they obtained from crossroads 
shops and from toll centers. The resulting material 
helped to provide a basis for the conclusions reached 
concerning the relationships of the farmer to the sur- 
rounding communities and subcommunities. 

At the present stage of development of this field 
of study, the testing of methods is essential. For 
this reason, the present volume would perhaps serve 
a wider group of students if the text had included 
more detailed information concerning the methods 
used. In most instances the authors have described 
their procedures in broad outlines only. 

W. McM. 


The Field of Social Work. By ArTHUR E. Finx. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1942. Pp. x+513. 
$3.00. 


This text for use in connection with undergradu- 
ate courses in the field of social work will meet a 
current need, since earlier texts, too often social 
pathology rather than social work, have not always 
been satisfactory. 

After a well-written chapter on the “Develop- 
ment of Social Work,” the various larger subdivi- 
sions of the field are surveyed. Chapter headings 
suggest the range of subjects covered: “Family 
Welfare Work,” “Public Welfare and Public As- 
sistance,” ‘Child Welfare Services,” ‘Visiting 
Teacher Work,” ‘Medical Social Work,” etc. For 
each of these there is a carefully selected bibliog- 
raphy and a selection of case material drawn from 
agency files to illustrate the nature of and treatment 
resources available for some of the problems dis- 
cussed. This case material has been selected and 
edited in such a way that the student is not plunged 
too deeply into the technique of case work. 

In writing a book of this kind, the author is faced 
with the problem of deciding how much historical 
background to include before introducing the stu- 
dent to present forms of organization. This is not so 
difficult for some of the newer services, such as visit- 
ing teacher and child guidance, which are almost a 
matter of yesterday, but for the older ones, such as 
care of the destitute, the insane, and treatment of 


offenders, the problem of proportion is not easy, and 
it has been very well handled. The broad outlines of 
earlier forms of care, both public and private, have 
been reviewed, so that the student may know where 
we started, but without anticipating or seriously en- 
croaching upon the material of more advanced his- 
tory courses. 

While this book will probably find its widest use 
among students who are beginning their professional 
training in social work, the author has kept three 
other classes of readers in mind: 

“.... The beginning worker, who has been 
drawn by thousands into the public welfare field 
within the last decade and who wants and needs 
some perspective on the larger area of social work; 
third, the lay person who wants to know why he 
should be called upon to support social work as an 
established institution; fourth, the board member 
who is interested in knowing more of the particular 
branch of social work with which he is associated 
and how it fits into the total picture of social effort to 
help people in difficulty.” 

JAMES Brown 


Studies in the Practice of Family Case Work. By M. 
ROBERT GOMBERG, RuTH E. FIzDALE, and 
MEYER Brown. Brooklyn: Jewish Family Wel- 
fare Society, 1942. Pp. 93. $0.50. 


This little volume contains in abbreviated form 
three theses written in the school year of 1939-40 at 
the Pennsylvania School of Social Work. Two of the 
authors are members of the staff of the Brooklyn 
Jewish Family Welfare Society, and the illustrative 
case material is from that agency. The subjects for 
the three pieces of research are “Some Aspects of 
Diagnosis in Family Case Work,” ‘Establishing 
Eligibility for a Private Family Agency as a Case 
Work Process,” and “‘A Differentiation in Relief 
Services of a Public Assistance Agency and a Private 
Family Society.” Miss Gertrude Davis, executive 
director of the Jewish Family Welfare Society, indi- 
cates in the Preface that, although in some respects 
the agency is already beyond the stage of develop- 
ment indicated in these studies, an obligation was 
felt to share this material with the field. 

For all those who have been eager for statements 
from some of the private family agencies which 
would redefine their responsibilities in the light of 
the social scene so greatly changed by the develop- 
ments of a depression decade, this publication comes 
as a valuable contribution. 

Mary Hovuk 


Case Work Practice in Public Assistance Administra- 
tion: A Manual. By Dororuy Birp Daty. Chi- 
cago: American Public Welfare Association, 
1942. Pp. 158. $1.00. 


This material has been adapted from an in-serv- 
ice training program given by the staff supervisors of 
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the New York City Department of Welfare to six 
hundred new staff members, selected under civil 
service, and largely without previous experience and 
training in social work. Its purpose is to promote 
staff understanding of the statutory provision for the 
agency and its structure and function and to increase 
staff skill in case-work service to families. The prin- 
ciples and methods of social case work are presented, 
and their application within a public welfare setting 
is discussed. 

The discussion of case-work principles is sound 
and often familiar, and there is a welcome emphasis 
upon the importance of case work of the finest quali- 
ty in a constructive process of determining initial and 
continued eligibility and in the administration of 
relief. The practice of case work as presented here is, 
however, not always consistent with these principles, 
and many an experienced worker will question the 
helpfulness to the client and to the new worker of 
some of the practices set forth. 

The Manual stresses eligibility, particularly eco- 
nomic eligibility. We agree that an important func- 
tion of the social worker in any public assistance 
program is that of determining eligibility for public 
aid, but not the most important single function. The 
administrator is interested in eligibility because that 
is the basis of his performing the obligations called 
for by the enactment of the statute. The social 
worker is interested in eligibility because it is funda- 
mental to the discovery of the other services essen- 
tial to the well-being of the client. Eligibility that 
has become an end in itself permits only a limited 
and restricted service. It may become a demoraliz- 
ing factor to the client and to the worker. 


Carot K. GOLDSTEIN 


Native Daughter: The Story of Anita Whitney. By 
At Ricumonp. San Francisco: Anita Whitney 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary Committee, 1942. Pp. 
199. $1.00. 

In those schools of social work in which there is a 
course on “The Law and Social Work” or ‘‘The 
Courts and Social Service,’”’ students will have had 
their attention called to the cases of Sacco and Van- 
zetti in Massachusetts, Gitlow in New York,? and 
Anita Whitney3 and Mooney‘ in California. In each 
case the prosecution grew out of war hysteria. In the 
Sacco-Vanzetti and the Gitlow cases the defendants 
were immigrant workers. Anita Whitney was the 
granddaughter of the distinguished lawyer who codi- 


t 2535 Mass. 369 (1926); 259 Mass. 128 (1927); 261 
Mass. 12 (1927). 

2187 N.Y.S. 783 (1922). 

3 269 U.S. 530 (1925); 274 U.S. 357 (1927). 

4175 Cal. 666 (1917); 176 Cal. 105 (1917); 177 
Cal. 642 (1918); 178 Cal. 525 (1918); 248 U.S. 579 
(1918); 35 Cal. App. 797 (1918); 130 Cal. App. 521 
(1933). 


fied the civil law of California and the niece of a 
Supreme Court justice. She was a graduate of 
Wellesley College and was at one time vice-president 
of the League of Women Voters. This account of her 
efforts to make the world a less perilous place for the 
poverty-stricken in California is written in celebra- 
tion of her seventy-fifth birthday by the sympathetic 
hand of one who has himself been an industrial work- 
er and now writes for the leading progressive news- 
papers on the Pacific Coast. It traces her experi- 
ences through college and through the experience of 
association with distinguished groups in the national 
capital, through the successful campaign for votes for 
women, and finally through the hop fields of Cali- 
fornia to the status of a convicted violator of the 
Anti-Syndicalism Act, from which she was rescued 
by a pardon by the governor. A consistent nonresist- 
ant, she was convicted as a violator of a law intended 
to prevent treason and violence. Her case, together 
with those of Eugene V. Debs,’ Gitlow, and the re- 
cent Peonage cases are reminders of the truth that 
only by eternal vigilance in behalf of the weakest are 
the rights of our citizens truly protected. 

S. P. B. 


Minority Peoples in a Nation at War. Edited by J. P. 
SHALLOO and DonaLp Youne. (“Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence,” Vol. CCXXIII.) Philadelphia, 1942. Pp. 
viii+276. $2.00. 

This very timely and useful volume deals with 
the general subject of the treatment of minority 
groups in a democratic nation—either in the form of 
government action as in the case of the official evacu- 
ation of the Japanese, citizens as well as aliens, on 
the Pacific Coast, or in the nonofficial policies and at- 
titudes which public opinion creates, as in the case 
of the Jewish minority, dealt with in this volume by 
Dr. Horace Kallen. 

There is a series of five articles on the ‘‘Negro and 
the War,’’ and a series grouped under the title 
“Minorities of Alien Origin,’’ including a very useful 
article on the Japanese, as well as articles on the dif- 
ferent Axis and Axis-conquered countries. Dr. Will 
Alexander’s ‘‘Aliens in War Industries”’ will be espe- 
cially useful to social workers. Finally, there is a 
series of papers under the title “The Treatment of 
Minorities,”’ including an article by Marian Schibsby 
of New York on “Private Agencies among the For- 
eign Born,” a useful article on ‘“The Restricted Citi- 
zen,” and other interesting and useful contributions. 
This is, on the whole, a series of papers that will be 
currently helpful in a very practical way. 


A New Slant on Public Relations for Higher Educa- 
tion. By STEWART HARRAL. Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1942. Pp. 292. $3.00. 


In this book Stewart Harral, director of press re- 
lations for the University of Oklahoma, has drawn 


5 249 U.S. 211 (1919). 
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on the whole broad field of public relations for mate- 
rial that will be helpful to institutions of higher edu- 
cation. In the chapters on the press, radio, and ex- 
hibits he condenses and restates the generally ac- 
cepted first principles of any good publicity program. 
The discussion of alumni activities and of the role of 
the faculty applies more specifically to higher educa- 
tion. The chart of a public relations department and 
the list of suggested readings will be especially useful 
to colleges or universities that are remodeling their 
old publicity programs or starting from scratch to 
build new ones. 

HELEN Copy BAKER 


The Negro Handbook. Edited by FLoRENCE Mur- 
RAY. New York: Wendell Malliet & Co., 1942. 
Pp. 269. $3.50. 

This manual of current facts, statistics, and gen- 
eral information on the American Negro aims “to 
supply current factual information in a concise and 
handy medium, and, in so doing, give a picture of the 
status of the Negro in American life.” 

The editor, Miss Murray, has been well known as 
a newspaper reporter, editor, and research worker, 
and her knowledge of contemporary affairs of the 
Negro has made it possible for her to bring together 
a very useful book. This is the first year in which 
this Negro handbook has been issued. The idea is 
sound, and its appearance as an annual or a biennial 
will be welcomed. 


How Collective Bargaining Works. New York: Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 1942. Pp. 1014. $4.00. 


Once again the Twentieth Century Fund haspub- 
lished a scientific and highly useful survey of a sig- 
nificant economic problem. Other books on trade- 
unionism are available, but few have dealt with the 
actual methods and procedures of collective bargain- 
ing. How Collective Bargaining Works analyzes the 
collective-bargaining experience of sixteen major 
American industries—including long-unionized in- 
industries like the railroads and newly unionized in- 
dustries like rubber, steel, and automobiles. 

A skilled research staff under the direction of Dr. 
Harry A. Millis, now chairman of the National La- 


bor Relations Board, provided the factual findings 
for this survey. A wealth of interesting material is 
presented for each industry—including the history of 
trade-unionism; its present strength; special prob- 
lems faced in each industry due to either internal or 
external factors; the effects of collective bargaining 
upon employers, employees, and public; and the out- 
look for collective bargaining. One of the central 
findings of the survey is the marked trend toward 
regional and national coverage in collective bargain- 
ing contracts and the ultimate evolution of industry- 
wide collective bargaining. 

Certainly the past decade has witnessed impor- 
tant gains for the American labor movement. Un- 
ionism has been more generally accepted by employ- 
ers, the right to collective bargaining has been guar- 
anteed by law, union membership has grown sub- 
stantially with spectacular gains in hitherto unor- 
ganized trades and industries and with increases in 
many of the old, strongly entrenched unions. Those 
who now seek to strengthen unionism might well 
work along two lines—first, to extend the movement 
to almost three-fourths of American workers still 
unorganized and not covered by collective agree- 
ments and, second, to build a sound and mature col- 
lective-bargaining structure. By shedding light on 
the success or failure of specific collective-bargaining 
methods this survey should serve as a helpful guide 
in creating better labor-management relations in 
American industries. 

Social workers will doubtless be numbered among 
the readers of this new book. Their desire to know 
how collective bargaining works has a twofold moti- 
vation. Social workers, recognizing the importance 
of unionism in raising levels of living for low-paid 
workers, are often in the front ranks of the propo- 
nents of trade-unionism. Furthermore, case work- 
ers, seeking to understand those who come to them 
for help, need to know about the work environment 
of their clients. With more than one-quarter of the 
country’s forty million workers covered by collec- 
tive-bargaining contracts and with trade-union 
membership at an all-time high of approximately 
eleven million, the clients of social agencies are likely 
to include trade-union members and those who work 
under collective-bargaining agreements. 


Mary SyDNEY BRANCH 
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REVIEWS OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS 
AND PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


Recommendations of the Ohio Children’s Code 
Commission. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Chil- 
dren’s Code Commission, December, 1942. 
Pp. 54. 

Until Charles Sherwood, director of the Ohio 
State Department of Public Welfare, appointed 
the Ohio Children’s Code Commission in Sep- 
tember, 1941, there had been no provision for 
thirty years for a general codification of Ohio 
statutes relating to children. The Commission 
set up eight advisory committees, including over 
a hundred state leaders, to study various as- 
pects of public service for children in the state 
and to make recommendations to the general 
Commission. The committee members included 
educators, representatives of state-wide civic 
organizations, and juvenile and probate judges. 
The chairman was able Hal H. Griswold, Cleve- 
land attorney, whose long experience as speaker 
of the Ohio House, liberal board member, and 
active citizen in many public affairs suited him 
admirably for this important post. Esther 
McClain, executive director, had experience in 
the Child Welfare Division of the State Depart- 
ment and was a logical choice for this position. 

The recommendations, which are to be sub- 
mitted to the Legislature in the current session, 
are presented in this concise volume in seven 
divisions: the handicapped child, the adopted 
child, the child in a foster-home or institution, 
the child born out of wedlock, the neglected and 
delinquent child, the child who is gainfully em- 
ployed, and the centralization of county services 
for children. 

The following recommendations will be of 
interest not only to Ohioans but to citizens of 
other states whose concern for the welfare of 
children motivates them to participate in the 
promotion of basic legislative changes. It is rec- 
ommended, for example, that children in tu- 
berculosis hospitals receive their education at 
the expense of the school district of their legal 
residence and that a commission for handi- 
capped children be established consisting of nine 
interested and qualified citizens to act as a 
fact-finding group on the treatment and train- 


ing of handicapped children and to make recom- 
mendations to appropriate authorities. 

Relative to the adopted child, the Commis- 
sion has recommended that the court be au- 
thorized to grant a temporary or interlocutory 
decree until a six-month period of supervision 
and adjustment has passed and that no child 
under four be placed for adoption except by 
certified agencies or by juvenile courts until 
such agencies are available. 

In behalf of children in foster-homes and in- 
stitutions the Commission recommends that a 
permit be required from the State Welfare De- 
partment for all foster-homes which receive chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age and that chil- 
dren’s agencies, including institutions, be re- 
quired to secure from the State Welfare Depart- 
ment a certificate of qualification for the specific 
type of child care that they seek to perform. 
This provision may well make it more possible 
for the State Department to exercise appropri- 
ate leadership in state-wide child welfare plan- 
ning. 

For the child born out of wedlock, it is rec- 
ommended that the paternity statutes be re- 
organized and improved in order to make pos- 
sible a voluntary acknowledgment of paternity, 
relieve the courts of the justices of the peace of 
preliminary hearings on paternity, permit chil- 
dren born out of wedlock to share in the father’s 
estate under specified conditions, permit the 
courts to exclude the public from paternity 
hearings (the juvenile courts now have this au- 
thority), and to provide that a new birth certifi- 
cate be issued to a child born out of wedlock 
whose parents later intermarry, showing such 
child to be legitimate. 

Recommendations with regard to neglected 
and delinquent children provide that parental 
support be made uniform by requiring such sup- 
port up to eighteen years of age; that a step- 
father be required to support stepchildren up 
to eighteen if the natural father is dead or in- 
capacitated; that children be kept out of jail 
by providing foster-homes in counties not hav- 
ing a detention home (fifty out of 88 Ohio coun- 
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ties have no facilities for the detention of chil- 
dren except jails—748 children under fourteen 
were thus detained in 1941); and that all delin- 
quent, feeble-minded, and mentally ill youth 
under eighteen who need state care be referred 
for review and assignment to the Bureau of 
Juvenile Research. 

In addressing itself to the needs of the child 
who is gainfully employed, the Commission rec- 
ommended that the list of occupational hazards 
for youth under sixteen and for those between 
sixteen and eighteen be brought up to date; 
that the combined program of school and work 
for children under sixteen be reduced from nine 
to eight hours; and that boys under twelve and 
girls under sixteen be prohibited from selling on 
the streets. 

Probably the most far-reaching and inclusive 
recommendation has to do with the centraliza- 
tion of county services for children. Ohio has 
long suffered in its public programs by the many 
and divergent administrative units within its 
counties. The Commission urges a County Bu- 
reau of Child Welfare in every county to ad- 
minister all services to children in need of public 
care except for those under the juvenile court 
jurisdiction. It is recommended further that 
the state give aid to the counties to the extent 
of 50 per cent of the cost of the noninstitutional 
maintenance of children under county care and 
50 per cent of the administrative costs of the 
Bureau. 

While only a portion of the recommendations 
of the Commission may be passed in the current 
session of the Legislature, a basic framework for 
a comprehensive child welfare program in the 
state has been created. Within this framework 
changes may be made as needed, and step by 
step the goals herein set forth can be realized by 
dint of hard work and effective public education. 
The state of Ohio may well take pride in this 
highly important first step toward needed re- 
organization of its children’s services. 


LEONARD W. Mayo 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


Western Reserve University 
Cleveland 


Thirtieth Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1942. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1943. Pp. xiii+-40. $0.10 (paper). 


Reports of government departments are al- 
ways an early war casualty, and this very at- 


_tenuated annual report of the Secretary of La- 


bor is one of the inevitable results of wartime 
economy applied to regular services. The Re- 
port is devoted to the organization for war 
work of the various bureaus and divisions of the 
Department. 

Social workers will turn first, perhaps, to the 
section of the Report dealing with the United 
States Children’s Bureau. The Report deals 
with the Children’s Bureau Commission on 
Children in Wartime and the special program of 
the ‘Day Care” for children of working moth- 
ers. Seven war emergencies about which the 
Bureau has been gravely concerned are listed: 


1. The need for public provision for maternity 
care for wives of men in the armed services and medi- 
cal care for their children. 

2. The need for sound employment policies and 
coordinated planning and administration of pro- 
grams for the case of children of working mothers. 

3. Health and social problems of children in 
crowded military and industrial defense areas. 

4. Protection of young workers in agricultural 
and industrial employment and in service and 
amusement occupations. 

5. Assistance to parents in meeting the emotional 
and psychological problems of children in wartime. 

6. Planning for civil protection of children and 
for their evacuation from danger areas and reception 
care in safe areas should the military situation re- 
quire such action. 

7. Problems of recruiting and training profes- 
sional personnel and organizing professional services 
required to meet wartime needs of children. 


Finally, the Children’s Bureau report deals 
with the three services administered under 
Title V of the Social Security Act—Maternal 
and Child Health, Care of Crippled Children, 
and Child Welfare Services. It is seassuring that 
the first of these services has been expanded to 
meet wartime needs: 


To some extent the State health and welfare 
agencies were able to provide for initiating or ex- 
panding maternal and child-health and child-welfare 
services in areas where war activities had caused in- 
creases in population, but the funds available were 
not sufficient to meet the need. The growing short- 
age of physicians and nurses in home communities 
increased the importance of maintaining and extend- 
ing health services for mothers and children that 
prevent illness and to develop clinic and hospital 
facilities for maternity care and the care of sick chil- 
dren. 

Early in 1942 it became apparent that the Army 
and Navy would find it necessary to curtail sharply 
the medical care heretofore provided at Army and 
Navy post hospitals for the dependents of enlisted 
men. Moreover, as the armed forces expanded, the 
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number of births in such families was rapidly in- 
creasing. 

On the request of State health officers, therefore, 
the Children’s Bureau reserved a part of the ma- 
ternal and child-health funds available for grants to 
States during the year ending June 30, 1943, to be 
used for maternity care for the wives of enlisted men 
in the armed forces and for medical care for their 
children. By November 1942 grants totaling 
$334,000 had been approved and 25 States and 
Hawaii had under way or were initiating programs 
for this purpose. Funds were being sought to con- 
tinue the program through the war period. 


The Report also deals with the Division of 
Labor Standards, the Division of Public Con- 
tracts, the Wage and Hour Division, the work 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the adaptation 
of state labor laws to war needs, workmen’s 
compensation, accident prevention, and post- 
war labor conditions. 

Under “Industrial Disputes”’ the work of the 
Conciliation Service of the Department is dis- 
cussed, since this continues to be the key to the 
prevention and settlement of controversies be- 
tween employers and workers. Report is also 
made of the National Defense Mediation 
Board, which operated as a kind of court of 
appeals and took cases on certification from the 
Secretary of Labor when the Secretary certified 
that the industrial dispute in question did not 
yield readily to the suggestion of the concilia- 
tors, from March to December, 1941. After 
Pearl Harbor the War Labor Board was created 
by order of the President. The possible peace- 
time use of the new machinery is pointed out. 
“While retaining the civil right to strike and to 
lockout,’’ Miss Perkins suggests that, if the War 
Labor Board machinery is retained and devel- 
oped after the war and used conscientiously and 
co-operatively, it is possible that ‘‘a set of prin- 
ciples and a common moral conception” may 
evolve in this field. She thinks that the quiet 
acceptance of the new machinery by labor, em- 
ployers, and the public “is evidence of its hu- 
manity.” 

A substantial part of the Report is given to a 
very useful, timely discussion of the importance 
of maintaining labor standards during the war. 
Our experience in the present as well as in the 
last war has made it clear that, if maximum 
productivity is maintained, the general require- 
ments of the best state and federal labor legisla- 
tion must be observed. 


The prevention of accidents by machine guard- 
ing, by fire exits, etc., proper ventilation, proper 
heating, proper lighting facilities, proper sanitation, 
and other good physical conditions in the workplaces 
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are important. Reasonably short hours of work 
(with meal periods) are essential to maintain the 
production for a continued war effort. 


The Report shows that the Department of 
Labor has continued its efforts “to safeguard 
the lives and limbs of war-production workers.” 
Some five hundred safety experts, working with 
the safety committee appointed by the Secre- 
tary, brought their services to thousands of 
plants having war contracts and employing a 
total of more than three and a half million 
workers. The records show that 68 per cent of 
the plants visited, which have kept accident 
records, have reduced accident frequency. 
“‘There can be no relaxation of efforts to elimi- 
nate this waste of manpower at a time when all 
available skills are sorely needed, and there will 
be no relaxation by the Department of Labor.” 

E. A. 


State of Alabama Department of Public Welfare 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year, October 
I, 1941—September 30, 1942. Montgomery, 
Ala., 1942. Pp. 70. 


For many years now we have looked to the 
Department of Public Welfare of Alabama for 
statesman-like reports in the field of public wel- 
fare. Able leaders have directed the activities 
of that department. The desirability and possi- 
bility of securing highly qualified workers was 
recognized when the department was created in 
1935. The development in Alabama seems a 
little like the fulfilment of Scripture, where it is 
written ‘‘a little child shall lead them”’; for the 
public welfare of the present department is an 
expansion of the services of an earlier organiza- 
tion which laid great stress on child welfare. 
This Report is greatly affected by the fact of the 
war and registers the effect of that catastrophe 
on the situation in which the beneficiaries of 
Alabama’s welfare services—the aged, the de- 
pendent children, the blind—who are the par- 
ticipants in the joint contributions of county, 
state, and federal governments find themselves; 
and the new needs created by the organization 
of the defense structure with its effect on the 
families of those drawn into the armed forces. 

The effects of these developments on the 
lives of the dependent groups are vividly de- 
scribed, as are the consequences of the call for 
such new types of workers as the families of the 
men drawn into the armed forces in which it is 
not economic need but readjustment that is 
often called for. The requirement for day care 
of children whose fathers are in the service and 
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whose mothers are in war industries; the in- 
vestigation of doubtful cases of dependency for 
local selective boards (18,500 such investiga- 
tions being called for within one fiscal year); the 
investigation at the request of the federal gov- 
ernment of families whose needs are occasioned 
by actual or threatened enemy action; the in- 
crease in the number of unmarried mothers and 
the increased need for sound placement work 
when young children are involved; an increase 
in the demand by adoptive parents which is in- 
cident to the war; difficulties in securing and re- 
taining personnel of a high professional qualifi- 
cation—these are among the difficulties chal- 
lenging the able members of the staff of this 
well-known department. This is a competent, 
interesting report by one of the recognized lead- 
ers in the field of public welfare. 


S. P. B. 


Fourth Biennial Report of the Public Welfare 
Board of North Dakota for the Biennial Period 
Ending June 30, 1942. Bismarck, 1942. Pp. 
127. 

The North Dakota Welfare Board’s fourth 
biennial Report is one of the most interesting 
and comprehensive that has yet been published, 
since it emphasizes services and not merely the 
assistance aspects of the state’s public welfare 
program. This concern for services is evident 
from the fact that but twenty pages of the nar- 
rative part of the Report are devoted to the as- 
sistance programs under the Social Security Act 
and but one to general assistance, while child 
welfare services are allotted thirty-four pages 
and the special war service programs an addi- 
tional seven pages. Of interest also is the state- 
ment on the livestock-feed-loan program, which 
was inaugurated in 1937 and under which $472,- 
059 was loaned to needy farmers, well over half 
having now been repaid. 

The results of the federal programs—C.C.C., 
W.P.A., N.Y.A., the state-wide Stamp Pro- 
gram, and the School Lunch Program—all of 
which have either been discontinued or are now 
in the process of liquidation—are competently 
summarized. 

Reflected throughout the Report is the effect 
of improved economic conditions as well as the 
impact of the war on the welfare program in 
North Dakota. Crop conditions influence great- 
ly the need for public aid in an agricultural 
state, and with the return of good crops during 
the past biennium there has come a tremendous 


drop in the number of persons receiving genera! 
assistance or aid from the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. In June, 1942, there were but 41,- 
841 persons receiving public aid from state or 
federal agencies (exclusive of the so-called cate- 
gorical assistances) in comparison with 242,405 
in January, 1939. 

While there has been a great reduction in the 
number of persons receiving general relief, there 
has been, on the other hand, a gradual increase 
in the number receiving “security assistance,” 
the term selected in North Dakota to identify 
the three public assistances which in the federal 
Social Security Act are called Old Age Assist- 
ance, Aid to Dependent Children, and Aid to the 
Blind. Although the numbers receiving security 
assistance have increased, monthly grants have 
not been cut, average grants for the three as- 
sistances in June, 1942, being respectively 
$18.60, $31.91, and $21.84—all of which com- 
pare rather favorably with the averages for the 
country as a whole. It is expected, however, 
that average monthly grants will increase rapid- 
ly following the revision in budget schedules 
which came after the close of the fiscal year to 
meet the advance in prices. A.D.C. grants will 
also jump because of the policy adopted by the 
Board on July 1, 1942, allowing a grant of 
$30.00 a month for the first child instead of 
$18.00 (the amount for which the federal gov- 
ernment grants reimbursement), the difference 
to be met out of state and county funds. 

Brief mention should also be made of the re- 
markably fine section on services for the welfare 
of children, where the following activities of the 
Child Welfare Division are presented: investi- 
gation and approval of adoptions; licensing of 
foster-homes, child welfare agencies, and ma- 
ternity homes; protection of children born out 
of wedlock; supervision of the administration of 
laws relating to child labor; administration of 
state appropriations to six private agencies; psy- 
chological services; and, finally, services for 
crippled children. Commenting on these serv- 
ices the Board notes: 


These are the corrective and preventive pro- 
grams, designed to prevent grave social and eco- 
nomic problems later on. They are aimed at reha- 
bilitation and, more important, seek to make even 
rehabilitation unnecessary if the service is sure and 
adequate and prompt. 


In this connection it should pointed out that 
funds were made available to the Child Welfare 
Division for the payment of board for children 
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living in foster-homes. By broadening the defi- 
nition of a dependent child under the A.D.C. 
program, state and county funds became avail- 
able for this purpose. 

The impact of the war has affected the wel- 
fare program in North Dakota in at least two 
ways: it has added to the duties of the county 
welfare boards by requiring them to give serv- 
ices to members of the armed forces and their 
dependents, and at the same time it has re- 
duced the number of professional workers 
equipped to perform such services by drawing 
them into the armed services or attracting them 
to higher-paid employments. In order to pro- 
tect the services given to the people of North 
Dakota as well as the efficient and economical 
administration of the public welfare program, 
higher salaries need to be provided. 


Mary ZAHROBSKY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Report for the Fiscal Year, July 1, 1941—June 
30, 1942, State of Oklahoma Department of 
Public Welfare. Oklahoma City, Okla., 1942. 
Pp. 74. 

This readable and quite comprehensive re- 
port of the Department of Public Welfare is 
submitted by the Public Welfare Commission. 
The governor appoints the Public Welfare Com- 
missioners, who in turn appoint the Director of 
Public Welfare. This department is confined to 
the federal-state services under the Social Se- 
curity Act and to assistance to crippled children. 
This latter program operates solely on state 
funds, for the Oklahoma Commission for 
Crippled Children administers the services to 
crippled children made possible under Title V 
of the Social Security Act. Other welfare serv- 
ices, including general relief, are not included 
under the Department of Public Welfare. In 
Part I the organization and work of the depart- 
ment is set out. Included in this department 
are two operating divisions—the Division of 
Public Assistance and the Division of Child 
Welfare—and two service divisions—Research 
and Statistics, and Finance. The question of 
federal and state relationship is discussed, and, 
remembering that under another administra- 
tion the officials tried to ignore the requirements 
involved in this relationship, it is significant 
that it is the first aspect of their work to which 
the reader’s attention is called. There is an in- 
teresting discussion of the distinction which the 


department believed to exist between assistance 
under the act and a pension. The question of 
the merit system of personnel administration is 
discussed. With regard to fair hearings, the Re- 
port presents a summary which shows a very 
small number of fair hearings requested: 


During the fiscal year assistance was discontin- 
ued in 13,092 cases and 107 fair hearings were re- 
quested because of the withdrawal of assistance. 
The evidence brought out in connection with the 
hearings resulted in the reinstatement of assistance 
in 23 of these cases; in 10 cases—3 aid to the blind 
and 7 aid to dependent children—the change in de- 
cision was based upon additional medical informa- 
tion secured through further medical examinations 
arranged by the Department. The decision of the 
county department was sustained in 50 cases; in 34 
cases the request for hearing was withdrawn. 

Twenty-four hearings were requested because the 
recipient was dissatisfied with the amount of his as- 
sistance grant. The request was withdrawn in 2 
cases; the grant was increased in 4 cases as a result 
of the hearing and in 18 cases the amount of the 
payment was not changed. 


Financial aspects of the program are con- 
sidered and particularly the apportionment of 
the sales tax. The legislative appropriations of 
the State Assistance Fund result in inequitable 
treatment as between the different groups of 
recipients: 


The funds appropriated for aid to dependent 
children have been insufficient and the minimum 
needs of this group of recipients have been met only 
on a 60 per cent basis since June, 1941, whereas, it 
has been possible to make payments to recipients of 
old age assistance and aid to the blind on the basis 
of roo per cent of their minimum needs as deter- 
mined according to the standards used by the De- 
partment. 


The department rightly believes that 


while adequate provision must certainly be made 
for the care of the aged, the needs of children should 
be given special consideration in order that they 
may grow up sound in body and in mind and able 
to take their place as self-supporting adult citizens. 


The Report also notes: 


The yield of the sales tax fluctuates with general 
business conditions and varies from month to month 
as the purchase of consumers’ goods increases or falls 
off. At a time when more people have employment 
and when purchasing power is increased the sales 
tax rises; in periods of unemployment and business 
recession, when total purchasing power is reduced 
and when the need for assistance is greater, the sales 
tax collections drop. 

S.P.B: 
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Biennial Report of the Department of Public 
Assistance of the State of Idaho, 1941-42. 
Pp. 66. 


This Report, like many coming from the de- 
partments of assistance or welfare since 1935, 
shows the effect of the relationship to the 
federal Social Security Administration. Idaho 
is one of the states in which a Division of As- 
sistance in a Department of Public Welfare 
seemed at first a satisfactory organization for 
the new welfare services for which federal grants- 
in-aid were to be available. The Division of 
Public Assistance had at first a director who was 
responsible to the commissioner of public wel- 
fare, who in turn was responsible to the State 
Board of Public Welfare. 


In 1911 the Idaho Legislature abolished the State 
Board of Public Welfare, and, as a separate depart- 
ment of state government, set up the Department of 
Public Assistance under a Commissioner of Public 
Assistance who is directly responsible to the Gover- 
nor of Idaho. 

The internal organization of the Department of 
Public Assistance has remained virtually the same 
....With the exception that a commissioner was 
designated as the executive and administrative 
officer of the department. 


This Report reviews the form of public as- 
sistance authority Idaho has developed in re- 
spect to the four categories—aid to the blind, 
to the aged, to dependent children, and general 
assistance. 

The food-stamp plan was administered by 
the department, and referral and certification 
services were provided for W.P.A., N.Y.A., and 
CX, 

The gradual development of this legislation 
is interesting. The legislature in 1941 not only 
reorganized the state welfare services but also 
re-wrote the public assistance law. 

In this statement the cost of the public as- 
sistance program for 1941-42 is reported to be 
$2,209,360. This includes provision for the de- 
partmental co-operation with the United States 
Children’s Bureau in the development of child 
welfare services, which calls for an extension and 
strengthening of the case-work services for chil- 
dren. The work of mothers away from home 
has made necessary a development of day-care 
resources for children, in which special emphasis 
has been placed on the child welfare services. 

There is an account of a novel attempt to 
provide psychiatric service. There has never 
been a practicing psychiatrist in the state. And 
it was decided to try to secure psychiatric serv- 


ices by correspondence. Arrangements were 
made to have a leading West Coast psychiatrist 
analyze case summaries sent to him by the 
workers. 


Although the experiment was new both to the 
workers and to the psychiatrist, the results have been 
such that the service is now looked upon as a very 
necessary adjunct to the case-work services of the 
Department. Eventually it is hoped that the psy- 
chiatrist can follow up with periodic visits to the 
State for personal consultation. 


The Report brings out the increasing under- 
standing of the problems involved in social serv- 
ice undertakings where so much is to be ac- 
complished and where resources are restricted. 
Standards in personnel administration, staff 
development, special programs such as day 
care, food stamps, school lunches, all take on 
new significance as the purpose becomes clearer 
and the restricted resources as compared with 
need become more obvious. 

The description of the organization is sup- 
plemented by an appendix of financial data 
made up of nine tables and by a second appendix 
of statistical data of thirty-five tables. 


S.223 8. 


The Health Status of NYA Youth: A Nation- 
Wide Survey of Youth on the Out-of-School 
Work Programs of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1942. Pp. v+77. $0.25. 


A study of special timeliness, in view of cur- 
rent concern over the man-power resources of 
the nation, is this survey of the health status of 
youth in the work programs of the National 
Youth Administration, conducted jointly by 
the N.Y.A. and the United States Public Health 
Service in 1941. Of particular significance is the 
fact that the findings are based on the results of 
medical examinations by qualified physicians 
and dentists, rather than on the individual’s 
statement of his physical condition, as has been 
true of other surveys designed to show incidence 
of illness and extent of need for medical care. 

A complete physical examination, with such 
special diagnostic tests as were indicated in in- 
dividual cases, was given to approximately 
150,000 youth of both sexes, white and Negro, 
in the age groups sixteen to twenty-four. Physi- 
cians filled in a form covering the essentials of 
physical diagnosis, making recommendations 
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as to any treatment considered necessary and 
indicating the employability of the person ex- 
amined, 

In presenting these findings three classifica- 
tions of employability were used: “‘fit for any 
work,” “limited, by their health, in the work 
they could do,” and “unfit for N.Y.A. employ- 
ment, temporarily or permanently.” It was 
found that two-thirds of the youths examined 
were employable, although many of these had 
some defect, and one-third were limited as to 
their employability. Three per cent of all the 
youth examined were either temporarily or 
permanently unfit for N.Y.A. employment. Of 
the entire group, nine-tenths had one or more 
defects, of which dental constituted 84 per cent. 
The next most common recommendations were 
for refractions and tonsillectomies. It is es- 
pecially interesting to note that the only group 
for which the findings were not typical were 
youths from New York City, where extensive 
health services are available to children for pre- 
ventive and remedial medical and dental care. 

With due allowance for differences in the 
examinations and for variation in interpreting 
employability, these findings are believed to 
present a valid picture of the health status of 
youth from families of low income and, except 
for the possible inclusion of some persons with 
handicaps seeking protected employment 
through N.Y.A., to be typical of the extent of 
defect and of medical need in such a group. The 
implications for a nation now seeking able man- 
power are evident, and perhaps such surveys as 
these may arouse the concern for child health 
which will prevent such gross waste of our 
human resources. 

Dora GOLDSTINE 
University of Chicago 


Wartime Transference of Labour in Great Britain. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFIce. (“Studies 
and Reports,” Ser. C [Employment and Un- 
employment], No. 24.) Montreal, 1942. Pp. 
vi+163. $1.00. 


On December 5, 1942, President Roosevelt 
issued an executive order conferring upon the 
director of the War Manpower Commission 
sweeping powers to recruit and allocate workers 
for civilian war industries and to integrate these 
activities with the operations of the Selective 
Service system. This drastic step moves this 
country a considerable distance along the road 


that England has traveled since the outbreak 
of the war and raises questions as to whether 
future developments in the same direction may 
be expected. Already opposition to the expan- 
sion of the federal government’s control over 
man-power has been voiced in several quarters. 
The belief has been repeatedly expressed that 
we can accomplish by voluntary co-operation 
the results that England achieved through 
parliamentary action and through placing un- 
precedented powers in the hands of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. It is clear, 
however, that the British experience has exer- 
cised great influence on the policies adopted 
here and will probably continue to do so. Hence 
an understanding of the developments in Eng- 
land, such as this report provides, is of current 
importance. 

The four major sections of the report deal 
with: (1) “Incentives to Transfer’’; (2) “‘Direct 
Organization of Transference” ; (3) “Social Prob- 
lems Connected with Labour Transference”’; 
(4) and “Administrative Organization.” The 
material is primarily descriptive. The purpose 
evidently was to provide a clear understanding 
of what exists rather than to evaluate. Here and 
there, however, unsuccessful policies are men- 
tioned, and an account is given of the remedies 
that have been adopted or that remain still to be 
worked out. 

The section dealing with the social problems 
connected with transference of labor is of es- 
pecial interest. Although, under existing pro- 
visions, a worker of either sex may be com- 
pelled to accept transfer to new employment 
and to a new location, the report suggests that 
this power has been wielded very circumspectly. 
As the Minister of Labour and National Service 
said in the House of Commons on December 9, 
1941, “You have to handle people very care- 
fully, and particularly when they are British.” 
In line with this view the effort has evidently 
been to regard compulsion as a last resort and to 
try to promote transference mainly on a volun- 
tary basis. As one means of achieving this ob- 
jective, great emphasis had been placed upon 
the provision of social services to ease the dis- 
locations resulting from transference. The 
services that may be classified as wage supple- 
ment are granted without a means test, though 
in some cases an investigation is required, as, 
for example, in determining that a worker left 
behind dependents for whom he is actually re- 
sponsible. Among these supplementary benefits 
are: 
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(1) travelling allowances, including transporta- 
tion and a payment for the time lost from work be- 
cause of the journey; (2) lodging allowances payable 
both to single and to married workers who are 
obliged to maintain a home in the place from which 
they have been transferred; (3) settling-in grants 
and loans to assist in moving family and furniture; 
(4) continuing liability allowances, if there are taxes, 
mortgages, charge for storage of furniture or similar 
obligations in the location from which the worker 
was removed. 


These extensive provisions do not loom large, 
however, in the total outlay for war production. 
For example, the total number of lodging allow- 
ances paid by the Ministry is only about one 
hundred thousand per month. In April, 1942, 
the total outlay for all these benefits was about 
£537,000, almost 95 per cent of which was for 
lodging allowances and travel time. Undoubted- 
ly the workers think they should be reimbursed 
for travel costs and lodgings, since the transfers 
are made to accommodate the government. 
Other costs, however, have apparently been 
absorbed in the main by the workers; for the 
outlays for settling-in-grants, continuing-liabil- 
ity allowances, and household removals have 
been comparatively small. Certainly in this 
country most of the organized workers would 
undoubtedly insist that the wage scales be suf- 
ficiently high to free them from the necessity of 
asking for special subsidies to take care of these 
relatively small personal obligations. 

Aside from these wage supplementations 
several other services have been instituted or ex- 
panded. About fifty reception hostels have 
been provided to accommodate new workers 
who arrive late at night or who, for some reason, 
cannot be placed immediately in lodgings. In 
about 150 areas where satisfactory accommoda- 
tions could not be obtained on a voluntary basis 
compulsory billeting powers have been invoked. 
The National Service Hostels Corporation, a 
non-profit-making organization financed by the 
Ministry of Labour, has been created to operate 
a chain of industrial hostels both for men and 
for women, with a present capacity of about 
108,000 beds. Small houses of light construc- 
tion have been erected that will accommodate 
about 7,000 married persons. About 1,200 
restaurants have been set up by the local govern- 
ments under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Food, some of them to accommodate compul- 
sorily billeted employees. Approximately 4,500 
canteens are in operation in factories and ship- 


yards, and in only a small number of instances 
was it necessary to use compulsion to induce the 
management to provide this service. Recrea- 
tion for transferred workers has been handled in 
the main by voluntary agencies such as the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., with the help and 
encouragement of the Ministry of Labour. 
Twice each year every transferred worker is en- 
titled to a free round-trip railway ticket to his 
home. 

One of the most interesting of the new pro- 
visions relates to the scheme for training and re- 
training war workers. The report points out 
that for many years all training was regarded in 
the main as “a species of redemption for the 
hopelessly unemployed.” Hence the allowances 
to trainees were contrived “‘to make training, 
even though essential for the war effort clearly 
less remunerative than work, however, non- 
essential.” Naturally, in a period of full em- 
ployment, these arrangements failed to attract 
those entering or re-entering the labor market. 
Accordingly, in March, 1941, the government 
altered its policy to provide payments for train- 
ees “broadly equivalent to what they would 
have received had they gone directly into pro- 
ductive industry.” During the training period, 
tests are held periodically. Trainees who pass 
these tests successfully thereby qualify for ad- 
vances equivalent to the increases received by a 
new entrant into industry at the end of a period 
of comparable length. 

The workers of England have not forgotten 
the so-called “slump in trade” that followed 
World War I. Their reluctance to transfer into 
war industries—oftentimes from secure jobs in 
non-essential occupations—has been induced by 
the fear of unemployment at the end of the war. 
They have asked for some kind of assurance 
that they will be reinstated in their former jobs 
when peace comes or, at any rate, that they 
will be safeguarded against idleness and want. 
Thus far the government has found no way to 
pledge reinstatement. In fact, the Minister 
stated quite frankly in the House of Commons 
that a similar guaranty already made to men in 
the armed forces was, in his opinion, ‘‘of little 
practical value.” The real solution appears to 
be in the direction of planning adequate em- 
ployment opportunities in the post-war period 
rather than in attempting to insure preferred 
opportunities for certain classes. In our own 
country the Selective Service Act provides for 
the re-employment of returned veterans in the 
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jobs they left. If a genuine depression follows 
the war, this provision will be unenforcible and, 
even if prosperity ensues, will doubtless be sub- 
ject to easy evasion. The real guaranty would 
appear to be a flexible plan that will insure 
public works jobs at regular wages to those 
whose services are not absorbed in normal 
channels of trade. 
There is a very short concluding statement 
entitled ‘The Present Situation.” 
W. McM. 


Guides to Successful Employment of Non-farm 
Youth in Wartime Agriculture: For Use in 
Victory Farm Volunteer Program. (U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication 290.) Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1943. Pp. 14. 

This excellent little guide should be very 
helpful to social workers who are anxious that 
our child labor laws, so slowly won and so sorely 
needed for the protection of children, should not 
be hastily scrapped under the cloak of a war 
emergency. The Children’s Bureau, in consul- 
tation with the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the Office of Civilian Defense, the 
Office of Education of the Federal Security 
Agency, and the War Manpower Commission, 
tells what may be wisely done to protect chil- 
dren in farmwork, the children who may be use- 
fully recruited for such work, and what “good 
conditions” of farmwork are—proper standards 
of transportation, living conditions, and other 
important aspects of farmwork. 


Wartime Rationing and Consumption. Geneva: 
League of Nations, 1942. (Sales agent: Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York.) Pp. 87. 
$1.00. 


In the months ahead the people of this coun- 
try face an enlarged rationing program. Despite 
the fact that much could be learned from the 
longer and more intensive rationing experience 
of other countries, it is safe to say that few 
Americans have a clear picture of rationing as 
a world-wide phenomenon. The rationing ex- 
perience of many countries is reviewed in a re- 
cent study of the Economic Intelligence Service 
of the League of Nations. 

This excellent, brief analysis, which consid- 
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ers rationing as only one of several necessary 
methods of consumption control in wartime, re- 
veals clearly the reasons for rationing and ex- 
plains the rationing methods used throughout 
Europe. The effects of consumption control 
upon individual consumption and standards of 
living are analyzed. Particular attention is 
given to food, although methods of rationing 
clothing, housing, household essentials, and 
other commodities are also considered. Figures 
for the spring of 1942 of the legal food rations 
in about thirty countries are presented, classi- 
fied according to groups of foodstuffs and by 
categories of consumers. Legal rations, of 
course, do not always represent actual consump- 
tion. In some countries large consumer groups 
cannot afford to buy their full rations. In other 
countries rationed articles are not obtainable. 
In some cases rations are exceeded by purchases 
on the “black market.” 

In spite of some unavoidable inaccuracy in 
specific figures, the general picture of the impact 
of war rationing upon consumption and stand- 
ards of living appears to be essentially accurate. 
Throughout, attention is called to data which 
lack comparability or to fragmentary and in- 
complete data which warrant only tentative or 
approximate conclusions. 

Rationing systems serve to prevent certain 
individuals from obtaining more than their fair 
share of scarce supplies. In those countries in 
which methods have been employed to guaran- 
tee a minimum standard of living to all, regard- 
less of income, consumption is now guided not 
so much by individual purchasing power as by 
human wants. Theaim ofa universal level of liv- 
ing adequate to meet health and decency stand- 
ards is not, of course, a product of war. The 
war, however, has rendered the achievement of 
this goal even more urgent, and recently this 
issue has found expression in many statements 
on post-war reconstruction. Methods of secur- 
ing improved levels of living developed during 
the war are certainly relevant to the problems 
of the future. 

Social workers have not only a personal in- 
terest, along with all Americans, in what ra- 
tioning will mean to them, but they have also 
strong incentives to implement the rationing 
program in the interests of their clients. In ad- 
dition to being a necessary condition to the ef- 
fective mobilization of resources for war, ra- 
tioning is inextricably bound up with war mo- 
rale and with health; and it is essential to the 
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prevention of inflation. The co-operation of so- 
cial workers is needed in working out a sound 
rationing program. The enforcement of such a 
program deserves the support of all social work- 
ers. Their aid is needed in its administration 
and in encouraging public understanding and 
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co-operation. Social workers should demand 
measures to supplement rationing so that all 
families, regardless of purchasing power, may 
secure their legal rations. 


Mary SYDNEY BRANCH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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IN QUEST OF FOSTER PARENTS 
A Point of View on Homefinding 


By Dorotuy HuTCcHINSON 


A practical and warmly human book which discusses the psy- 
chology and the inner significance of homefinding as it affects both 
the worker and the foster parent. 


Procedures and methods enabling the case worker to become well 
acquainted with prospective foster parents and to evaluate their fitness 
for foster parenthood are described and illustrated with case records. 


Special problems of homefinding in wartime are considered, with 
suggestions as to how they may be met. Price, $1.75 
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The New York School of Social Work 


Columbia University 
Summer Institutes, 1943 


Three series of Institutes will be offered during the Summer of 1943. They will 
be open to persons with professional or volunteer experience and will carry credit 
if students meet the entrance requirements of the School. Folders containing 
details may be obtained from the School. 


Series A—July 19 to 30 
Use of Case Work Under War-Time Conditions - - - - Fern Lowry 
Community Organization for Recreation in War-Time -  - Helen Rowe 
Supervision in Group Work and Recreation - - - -  - Clara Kaiser 
Child Care in War-Time - - - - - - = Dorothy Hutchinson 


Series B—August 2 to 13 
Current Developments in Community Organization - - - Arthur Dunham 
An American Plan for Social Security - - - - Faculty and Lecturers 


Series C—August 16 to 27 
Services for Physical and Mental Health Problems Arising from the War 
Antoinette Cannon and Lecturers 
The Executive and Social Welfare Administration - - - -  - Arthur Dunham 
Organized Labor’s Participation in Financing and Planning of Social Work Services 
Arch Mandel 
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The 1943 Summer Sessions include 


(1) Full quarter credit courses for nine weeks: June 22—August 21. 


(2) A new series of credit courses completed in a period of three weeks. 
Four three-week periods begin June 21, July 12, August 2, and August 23. 


COURSES GIVEN IN NINE WEEKS: June 22—August 21 


Organization of the Social Services, Social Case Work, Child Welfare Case 
Work, Psychiatry in Case Work, Development in Personality, Advanced 
Psychopathology, Children in Institutions, The Child and the State, Medi- 
cal Lectures, Medical Social Work, Public Organization for Health Serv- 
ices, Public Assistance and Public Welfare I and II, Financing the Public 
Welfare Program IJ, Problems of Social Insurance, The Law and Social 
Work, Social Statistics, Social Investigation. 


COURSES GIVEN IN ONE OR MORE OF THE THREE-WEEK PERIODS: 


Case Work Problems in the War Emergency, Children in Wartime, The 
War and the Social Services, War and Post-war Problems in European 
Social Work, Psychiatry in Case Work Treatment (Advanced), Commu- 
nity Organization, Social Insurance Problems, Financing the Public Wel- 
fare Program, Housing Problems, Organization of the Social Services. 


Announcements giving complete summer program and requirements for admission will be sent on 


request. Applications for FIELD WORK should be filed before June |. 

















